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ADVERTIS BMENT. 


PHE following Hitory hath been chiefly can. 


piled from original manuſcripts, which the 


writer had the honour to be entruſted with by 
the reverend and learned prelate, the Biſhop of 
Glouceſter, the intimate friend of Mr. Pop. 


As a compoſition of this nature ought to be 
compleat in itſelf, without reference to any other 


work, the reader will, nevertheleſs, unavoidably 
meet with ſome repetitions of matter, which i 1s 


already perhaps familiar to him. 


'In thoſe . Where 5 writer hath been 
indebted to others, more eſpecially in what he 


hath borrowed from the Commentary and Notes, 


he hath, for the moſt part, followed the very 


words of the , from whom the paſſages are 


A 2 Aaken. 


* 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


taken. As in juſtice to the public, he wind not 


preſume to alter expreſſions which he could not 


mend; fo in juſtice to himſelf, he would not incur 


the ſuſpicion, of attempting to conceal the true 
owner, by a pitiful variation. 


With reſpect to the critical animadverſions on 
Mr. PopE's writings, and genius, he is far from 


being over anxious to make others adopt his ſenti- 
ments. He will think it ſufficient, if his re- 


marks ſhould engage the reader to review his 


on opinions. Where he hath preſumed to 
differ from the moſt reſpectable authorities, he 
would be rather underſtood to propoſe a doubt, 
than to offer a contradiction: he is not ſo vain, 
to make light of the opinions of others; nor 
yet ſo modeſt, to ſuppreſs his own. It will give 
him lefs concern, however, to expoſe his want of 
judgment, than to be conlfcions of the deſpicable 
inſincerity of feigning a conviction, which he does 
not feel. 9 | 


To fome, perhaps, the extraQts will appear too 
copious, and he once entertained thoughts of 
referring to the paſſages, he judged proper to 
ſclect. But, beſide the great trouble and in- 
ceſſant interruption, which this would have Oc- 
caſioned to the reader, it occurred to him that 
it would be impoſſible, more eſpecially in our 
author's moral and didaQtic pieces, fully and 
F: aaa to exenpaly the beauties and blemiſhes 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


of his compoſitions, without * giving a ſhort 
connected view of the plan of each piece, and 
of his chain of reaſoning; which contributes, 


in ſome inſtances, to conſtitute the peculiar ex- 
cellencies and ner which are moſt material to 
be remarked. 


5 1 wand; to a few perhaps, have been ſufficient 
to have pointed out particular beauties by in- 
verted commas, or other marks of diſtinction; 
and the writer is aware of the oſtenſtation of 
citing fine paſſages with general applauſes, and 


empty exclamations, at the ends of them. But 
he recollected, that ſlight intimations do not 


always ſtrike precipitate readers. Beſides, it is 


ſcarce poſſible ſometimes, when we are ſmitten 


with a fine paſſage, to ſuppreſs thoſe involun- 


tary burſts of applauſe Euge ] atque belle! 


though, in truth, they are but empty exclama- 
tions. | „„ 


| Whenever ſuch may have eſcaped from bis 
pen, he truſts that the candid reader will aſcribe 


them to a ſolicitude, which made him rather 
cearneſt to do juſtice to the poet's merit, than o 
= raiſe : an admiration of his own Rn.” 1150 
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Should the following ſheets, which have been : 


the fruits of a leiſure vacation, be deemed by his 


graver friends, too foreign 6 the line of his 


= proveſhon 3 he bath only to anſwer, that as the 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


nature of the human mind requires diverſity to 


preſerve the edge of attention, ſo, to him, no 


kind of relaxation could have been more agree- 1] 
able: and in his choice, he is juſtified by the au- 
 thority of the great Lord Coke — After making 


certain allotments of time, not much perhaps to 


the taſte of a modern ſtudent, this great ſage of 


the law thus direts the application of the re- 
mainder— | 


Quod . ure facri were camænis. 


Midle-Temple, 
Jan. 2, 
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ALEXANDER POPE, Ed. 


| r. Xt MONG the chief beauties of a 8 


I Ttalian poem, is the following allegory, 
IC 7 A ſo juſt and i Fas» enious in the opinion of 


1 „ Bro great philo opher, that he has bor- 


2e th rowed it to illuſtrate and adorn a general 


principle in one of his more capital works—Attached 


to the thread of every man's life, ſays the noble alle- 
oriſt, is a little medal, whereon each man's name 


1s inſcribed, which TIME, waiting on the thears f 
FATE, Catches up, as they fall from the inexorable 
| ſteel, and bears to the river LeTne ; into which, 
Were it not for certain bitds which keep beg about 
its banks, they would be immediately immerge 
theſe ſeize the medals ere they fall, and bear them for 
a while up and down in their beaks, with much noiſe 
and flutter ; but careleſs of their charge, or unable to 
ſupport it, they moſt of them ſoon drop their ſhining. 


But 


prey one after another into the oblivious ſtream. Ne- 


vertheleſs among theſe heedleſs carriers of fame, are 
a few ſwans, who, when they catch a medal, convey | 
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8 THE LIFE OF 


it carefully to the Temple of ImmorTaALITY, where 


. 


it is conſecrated. 


Theſe ſwans, of later ages, have indeed beer rarae 
aves: What innumerable names have been dropped 


Into the dark ſtream of oblivion, for one that has been 


conſecrated in the bright temple of immortality ! 
When 1 it is Conſidered that the faculties which men 


receive from Nature, are perhaps nearly equal *, and 


that ſo few diſtinguiſh themſelves by the play of any 
ſuperior talents, we are curious to become acquainted 
with the hiſtory of thoſe, who by their merits have 


_ tranſmitted their names to poſterity ; and are anxious 
to diſcover by what means they attained that degree of 
excellence, which immortalized their memories, | 
Ię̃t is indeed difficult to aſſign the reaſons why ta- 
lents equally promiſing. ſhould, even under the like 


early. cultivation, bear ſuch unequal crops of fame. 


But if we attend minutely to the cauſes by which men 
have acquired renown, we ſhall find that perhaps the 
far greater part owed their reputation to adventitious 
circumſtances, concurring to excite their emulation, | 


and render application grateful. 


Genius is not forward to endure the toil of perſe- 
vering ſtudy. It is aſpiring and impatient, Unleſs 
animated by the early dawn of enlivening hope, it will 
| ſoon become torpid and ſupine : or at beſt only break 
forth by ſucden and unequal ſtarts. Praiſe and renown, 


are the rich rewards it covets. Praife, as Pops ob- 


ferves, is to a young wit, like rain to a tender flower. 
If it is not occaſionally revived by refreſhing ſhowers = 
_of applauſe, it will ſhrink and wither, L 


* It would be too much to 3 with forms Ttewatical 
writers, that all' men properly organized, are equally capable of 
che greateſt efforts of genius: and that the inequality of talents 
is owing altogether to the difference of education, This is con- 
tradicted by daily experience, Education contributes moſtly, but 
not wholly, Among youth, ſorne are found to receive inſtruction 
with uncommon quickneſs of perception; while others, under the 


ſame preceptor, betray a flowneſs of apprehenſion, which evi- 
dently marks a conſtitutional! difference between their mental 
faculties, | 
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The fruits of genius can only be matured by a con- 


ftant and aſſiduous culture *; without it, excelling 
parts may now and then produce a momentary blaze, 


but will never diffuſe that ſtrong and ſteady ſplendor, 
which ſhines to lateſt poſterity. 


As ſuch aſſiduity alone can procure and eternize 
the glory of public applauſe, ſo it is the beſt title from 


whence we can derive the hearr-felt pleaſures of ſelf- 
commendation. To be proud of the gifts of nature, 
is a prepoſterous vanity. Our improvements only are 


what we can properly call our own, and which afford 
the moſt rational ground of inward approbation. 


Various circumſtances, however, frequently occur to 
check the habit of improvement. The fame exquiſite 


ſenſibility, and ſtrong glow of ſpirits, which warms the 


genius, fires the libertine ; and opens to every mode of 
diflipation. The blandiſhments of beauty, the joys of 
teſtivity, the attractions of pleaſure, under all its al- 
Juring forms, conſpire to withdraw the mind from 
great and noble purſuits. Theſe allurements have 
greater or leſs aſcendancy, in proportion as the objects 
of ambition are more or leſs diſtant. The habit of 


application will be vigorous or faint, as the reward 
propoſed is great or tmall, near or remote. When 


genius wanders without a friendly guide to direct its 
 tteps, and encourage its progreſs ; when it views but a 
taint proſpect of reaping the rich rewards to which it 


aſpires, then it too often becomes deſpondent ; and 


:o{igns itſelf to the fatal intoxication of the ſofter plea- 


jures. Thus in many, the latent powers of the mind 
remain unknown even to the poſſeſſor; and to theſe, 


among other icafons, it may be imputed that fo many 


*The diſplay of genius ſeems to depend on the power of at- 
tention, which is greater or lets according to the ſtrength of the 


paſſion which excites it: and this again in a great meaſure de- 
pends on certain conſtitutional, though unknown, differences in 

the ſtructure of our minds. TE CO a To 4 C# > "hy 2 
r We now and then, it is true, meet with a rare inſtance,” _ 
where the paſſion which inſpires a genius, is ſo ſtrong and irre- | 


liftable, as to riſe ſuperior to all diſcouragements and oppoſitions. 
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10 THE LIFE OF 
| ſtop ſhort in the career of glory, and that their names 
never reach poſterity. 

Among the few diſtinguiſhed charaQers, however, 
whoſe names are reſcued from oblivion, and enrolled 
in the bright annals of fame, they ſtand in the moſt 
conſpicuous line, who have reaped the harveſt of 
glory, in the active ſcenes of life. The bulk of man- 
kind, are more ſolicitous to learn the hiſtory of ſtateſ- 
men and warriors, than to be acquainted with the 
calm and tranquil purſuits of poets and philoſophers. 
Ihe regular and uniform tenor of a ſtudious life, 
affords little variety for the entertainment of thoſe who 
are more amuſed by a ſucceſſion of glaring incidents, 
which gratify idle curiofity ; than affected by a hiſtory, 
which might tend to enlarge the fund of uſeful know- 

ledge. 1 

K is neverthelefi of more veneral importance to be 
acquainted with what, in ſome degree, concerns men 
of every rank, than with that which can only be in- 
tereſting to a few, who move in the higher ſtations. 
It is more eſſential to reflect on the means by which 
nun obſcure man made his way to fame, through the 
_ fill paths of life, than to pry into the intrigues of 
' miniſters, or gape at the atchievements of heroes. 
Add to this, that in the hiſtories of ſtateſmen and 
ym we often admire merit which is not their 
They are often directed by thoſe, whom they 


5 appear to guide. Accident, likewiſe, has a conſiderable 
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| ſhare in the events, which render them celebrated. 
Nay, their very errors frequently, by ſtrange and 
fortuitous occurrences, prove propitious to their fame. 
But when we peruſe the lives of the learned, when 
we admire the ſentiments which adorn their pages, 
when we approve the moral and ſocial rules, by which | 
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they framed their conduct; we then pay the Jun 3 tri- Ml 


A bute of applauſe, where alcas it is due. | 
At the fame time it muſt be confeſſed, that eren 
| iterary reputation has ſometimes been undeſervedly 

acquired, and unjuſtly withheld. There are not many 
readers perhaps who judge for themſelves. The far 
greater part determine upon the authority of ratker 
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rather than from their own ſentiments. Thus the par- 


tial judgment or caprice of ſome faſhionable and over- 


ruling critic, often miſleads the herd. 


When a falſe judgment is once eſtabliſhed, it is not 
eaſily ſubverted. They adhere moſt pertinaciouſſy to 
their opinions, who build them on the authority of 
others. Men in general are not forward to condemn, 
What their fathers approved. Thus error gains a kind 
of preſcriptive title: till ſome other adnured critic, to 
whom the throng pay implicit homage, has the ſpirit 


and virtue to oppoſe miſtaken prejudice, and ſet the 
public judgment right. 

There have been ſome, however, in the learned 
world, whoſe merit ſtands on ſo fair and firm a baſis, 


as not to need the prop of partiality to ſupport it, or 


to be in danger of being ſhaken or undermined by uy 
Judice or caprice. 
Among the few wholh ſaws is thus firmly rooted, 


Mr. Pore ſtands capitally diſtinguiſhed. Our bard, 
however, experienced the common fate of every man 
who arts K | 
waged war againſt his merit. So true is Moliere' s ob- 


om the crowd, Ignorance and envy 


ſervation— 


La wertu dans A monde eft toujours pourſuivie, 
Les envieux mour ont, mats non Jenny Penvie. 


"its towering fame, however, ſoon 13 above 5 
reach of thoſe obſcure Dunczs, who would have | 
ſtopped his aſpiring growth. But envy would not quit 
her hold ; and when he could no longer detract from 
the e of his mind, maliciouſy endeavoured to 
arraign the virtues of his heart 
With what little juſtice attempts have been made to 

depreciate either the one or the other, will be examin- 


ed in the courſe of the following ſheets ; and as an 


admiration of his genius ſhall not pervert the juſtice of 
criticiſm, ſo neither ſha aregard for his virtues, be an 


inducement to conceal his failings. 


Tke 


b- THE LIFE+0OF 
The life of a ſtudious man can conſiſt of little elſe 
than a character of himſe/f, and of his writings ; and 
the hiſtory of the author and of the man are ſo inti- 
mately blended, that they ſerve to illuſtrate each 
other: ſince, to an accurate obſerver, the temper 
and morals of a writer generally breathe through his 
Works. | 1 „ 
In this hiſtory, therefore, which will contain the 
moſt intereſting particulars of our poet's life, an ac- 
count will be interwoven of his writings, as they are 
ubliſhed in the efawo edition; with ſuch animadver- 
1 as they may occaſionally furniſh: as likewiſe with 
remarks on ſuch criticiſms as have appeared on parti- 
| cular pieces: and from this review of his writings, an 
„ attempt will be made to form a general critique, on tage 
8 nature, force and extent of his genius. BB 
| As a critical diſquiſition of this nature, however, . 
will be more peculiarly calculated for the entertainment 
of the learned, the reader's attention will be occa- 
ſionally relieved, and his curioſity gratified, by a detail 
of ſeveral anecdotes, concerning our author and his 
cotemporaries; of which many have never yet been 
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iÞ made public. % 8 
. Several inſtances likewiſe will be occaſionally pro- 
4 duced from his unpubliſhed letters, of the ſtrict cor- 
I} reſpondence between his public and private ſentiments. 
| Bruch a compariſon, it is apprehended, will be of ſin- 
l; gular benefit; for a reader cannot fail to receive addi- 
I; tional delight and profit, when he is convinced of the 


fincerity of the writer's ſentiments: which cannot | 


| | be better demonſtrated, than by ſuch an exemplifica- 

Þ$ Laſtly, his moral character will be particularly exem- 

'  plifiedin all its various relations: and this part of the _ 
„ diaeſign will be of the moſt general uſe; for though, 


| | 

to many, the account of the author may be moſt enter- 

\ taining, yet the hiſtory of the man will be found moft _ 

x _ inſtructive. All may, and ought to, emulate the 
. e e,, form latter, 
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latter, though very few are bleſt with powers to rival - 


the former, 


Having thus ſtated the plan of the enſuing hiſtory, 
it next remains to make the reader acquainted with the 
circumſtances of our author's life. 


In the hiſtories of celebrated perſons, we frequently 
meet with fabulous relations 'of miraculous incidents, 


which attended them either in the womb, or in the 
cradle, as prophetic of their future eminence, We do 
not find, however, that any thing remarkable happen- 


ed to our poet, either at his birth, or during his early 
infancy. No bees were ſeen to hang upon his lips, no 
doves bound his temples with the laurel of Apollo, or 


the myrtle of Venus. 


He was born in London, on the 21ſt day of May, 


in the year 1688, and was chriſtened by the name of 


Alexander. He deſcended from a good family in Ox- 


fordſhire, and we are indebted to the baſe and illiberal 

aſperſions * which malice attempted to throw on his 
character, for the following * account of his ge- 
| nealogy. 


His father, whoſe Chriſtian name was Ueno 


| Alexander, was a conſiderable merchant, and a diſtant 


relation to the Earl of Downe, whoſe ſole heireſs mar- 


ried the Earl of Lindſay. Our poet's mother, Editha, 
was the daughter of William Turner, Eſq; of York. 
She had three brothers, one of whom was killed, an- 
other died, in the ſervice of King Charles IJ. And the 


'® In one of Curl's and. other pamphlets, Mr. Por e's father - 


was faid to be a mechanic, a hatter, a farmer, nay a bankrupt; 


but what is ſtrange, a nobleman (if ſuch a reflection could be 
thought to come from a nobleman) had dropt an alluſion to that 
_ pitiful untruth, in a paper, called An Epiſtle to a Der! in 
| Divinity. The following line likewiſe | 8 


"00: Hard as thy heart, and as thy bicth obſcure. „ 


fell from a like courtly pen, in certain verſes to the IRS of 
| Horace.—Our author, by way of refutation of theſe mean 
falſehoode, was tempted to * the account of his genealogy 


which 1 is given above. 7 
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eldeſt, becoming a general officer in Spain, left her 


what eſtate remained after the ſequeſtrations and for- 


feitures of her family. ES 
Our bard was naturally of a tender and delicate con- 
ſtitution, but of a temper nevertheleſs peculiarly ſweet 


and engaging ; theſe circumſtances, no doubt, contri- 
buted to endear him to his parents, for, as on the one 
hand, the mildneſs and ſuavity of his diſpoſition at- 
tracted their love, ſo on the other hand, the imbecility 
of his frame, excited a tender commiſeration ; and 
thus both co-operated to increaſe and confirm their 
parental alfeCion. ©... 3 9 — — 5 
It was probably owing to their tenderneſs for him, 
that it was late before he was ſent to ſchool, having 
in his childhood been taught to read by an aunt. By 

the time he was ſeven or eight years old, he is ſaid to 
have taken uncommon delight in reading: and it is 


remarkable that he learned to write by imitating print, 


which he copied with great correctneſs and exact- 
--mels; 5 . * 

When he attained his eighth year, he was placed 
under the private tuition of one Taverner, a prieſt *, 
who lived ſomewhere in Hampſhire; from him he 
learned the rudiments of the Latin and Greek tongues, 
and he made a very conſiderable progreſs under the 


care of this inſtructor. 


At this very early age, he diſcovered the bent of 
his genius. About that time, he chanced to meet 
with Ogilby's tranſlation of Homer, and was ſo ſmit- 
ten with the ſubject, that he read it with great avidity 
and delight; being then too young to be diſguſted, by 
the poverty and inſipidity of the verſion. He ſoon 
after took Sandys's Ovid in hand, and the agreeable 
Impreſſions he received from theſe indifferent tranſlati- 
ons, were fo powerful, that he ever after continued to 
peak of them-with eie 


His family was of the Romiſh religion, in which he him- 
Jelt was educated, and conſtantly profeſſed : but an occaſion 
will occur hereafter to ſpeak more particularly of his religious 
principles. RE 1 | | 
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faſhion of the prints in his favourite Ogilby, which, 
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He did not remain long, however, under the tuiti- 


on of the prieſt; he was ſent from him, in a little 
time, to a private ſchool at Twiford near Wincheſter. 


Neither did he continue there any conſiderable time; 


for in about a year he was removed from thence to a 
ſchool near Hydepark Corner, being then about ten 


years of age. At theſe ſchools, he made no proficien- 


cy, but rather loſt, under theſe two laſt negligent ma- 


ſters, what he had acquired under the former. He 
was himſelf fo ſenſible of the inſufficiency of his maſter 


at Twiford, that, among his earlieſt pieces, he wrote 


v0 
4 


a very juſt ſatire, expoſing the failings and defects he 


| had diſcovered in him. 


In the courſe of his ſchool exerciſes however, he 


_ tranſlated above one fourth of Ovid's Metamorphoſis, 
beſides detached pieces here and there. The tranſlati- 
on of the Thebaid of Statius, was likewiſe among the 


productions of his childhood, but finding the verſes, 
on a review of them, better than he expected, he gave 
it ſome correction in his riper years, and put it into 
the form wherein it is now printed in the octavo editi- 


3 


| While he was at the ſchool near Hyde-Park Corner, 
the attention paid to his conduct was ſo remiſs, that 
he was ſuffered to frequent the playhouſe in company 


with the greater boys. At his years, and with his caſt 
of genius, it is eaſy to conceive that the novelty of 
theatrical repreſentation, muſt have made a more than 


ordinary impreſſion on his mind. He was ſo forcibly _ 


ſtmitten with the charms of the drama, that he was diſ- 


poſed to imitation, and applied himſelf to turn the 


chief tranſactions of the Iliad into a kind of play, com- 
| poſed of a number of ſpeeches from Ogilby's tranſlati- 


on, tacked together with verſes of his wn. 
By his early abilities and winning diſpoſition, he had 


acquired ſuch influence among his ſchool-fellows, that 
be perſuaded ſome of the upper boys to take parts in 8 
| repreſentation of this juvenile piece, and he prevailed 


on the maſter's gardener to act the character of Ajax. 
The dreſſes of the actors were all modelled after the 


16. THE LIFE OF 


as ſome have remarked, formed the chief merit of that 


book, they having been deſigned and engraved by ar- 


tilts of note. 


At the age of twelve, he went to reſide at Binfield, 


in Windſor-Foreſt, with his father, who had retired 


thither from buſineſs about the time of the revolution: 


and, having converted all his effects into money, he is 


ſaid to have brought with him into the country, near 
20, 00. Being a papiſt, he could not veſt his money 
on real ſecurity; and as he adhered to the intereſt of 


James, he deemed it a point of conſcience not to lend 


it to the new government. He therefore locked up _ 


this ſum in his cheſt, and lived upon the ag till 
by that time his ſon came to the ſucceſſion, a great 
part of it was conſumed. To this miſtaken pertinaci- 


ty, our bard, PROS of his father, alludes in the 
following lines, in his Epiſtle to Dr. Arbuthnot : 


For right hereditary tax'd and find, 
« He ſtuck to poverty, with peace of mind.” 


Soon after our author was, for a few months, placed 


under the tuition of another prieft, one Deane, from 
whoſe inſtructions, however, he received very little be- 
nefit, having made no farther progreſs under him, than 


that of being able to conſtrue a little of Tully's Offices. 
Our poet was often heard to ſay, that he could ne- 


ver follow any thing which he did not purſue with 


_ pleaſure : and his maſters either wanted ſagacity to diſ- 
cover the bent of his genius, or talents to adapt their 


inſtructions accordingly, ſo as to render his ſtudies an 
amuſement to him. Finding that he profited ſo little 


under their tuition, he formed a noble reſolution, at 
this early period of life, of becoming his own maſter, 


and he began to cultivate his talents with unwearied ſe- 
dulity. The method of ſtudy which he preſcribed to 


himſelf for this purpoſe, was the reading of the claſſic 
writers, more eſpecially of the poets, to whom he ap- 


plied with great eagerneſs and enthuſiaſm. 


It is in our early years, that the true bent of genius 
is diſcovered, It then acts ſpontaneouſly, nay in ſome, 
who lacs . 
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ALEXANDER POPE, ks 17 
as has been intimated, it is ſo powerful as even to act 
againſt oppoſition. Mr. Pop E's paſſion for poetry was 


ſo ſtrong, that he often declared he began to write ver- 


ſes earlier in life than he could call to memory; and he 


ſays, in his Epiſtle to Dr. Arbuthnot: 


« I liſp'd in numbers, for the numbers came.” 


When he was yet a child, his father would ſrequent- 


ly ſet him to make Engliſh verſes, and, though no 


poet, was nevertheleſs ſo very difficult to be pleaſed, _ 
that he would make his ſon correct them again and 


| again. When they were to his mind, he took plea- 
ſure in peruſing them, and would ſay, © Theſe are 
good rhymes.” It has been well obſerved, that the 


early praiſes of a tender and reſpected parent, co-ope- 


rating with the powerful bias of natural inclination in | 
the ſon, might fix our young bard in his ambition to 


become eminent in this art, | | 
It ſeems, however, that his father had ſometimes re- 


commended to him the ſtudy of phyſic “, but this could 
be no more than a bare recommendation, ſince our 

author himſelf aſſures us, in the epiſtle above-menti- 
oned, that he broke no duty, nor diſobeyed any pa- 
rent by commencing poet 


br I left no calling for this idle trade, 
No duty broke, no father diſobey'd.” _ 


| By the time he was fifteen, having made a very re- | 
ſpectable proficiency in the learn languages, he ex- 


prefled a very ſtrong deſire of removing to London, in 


order to learn French and Italian. His family, whoſe 
ſolicitude chiefly regarded the improvement and pre- 
ſervation of his health, and who knew that his miſera- 


ble infirm ſtate of body, would never ſuffer him to tra- 
vel abroad, where thoſe languages might be of moſt 
uſe to him, could not help Jos PEE his deſign as 

wild and extravagant. He nevertheleſs perſiſted in it; 


Leiter 8th, to Cromwell, 


and 


nnr... OF 
and they yielding to his importunities, he came to 
town, where he maſtered thoſe languages with ſurpri- 


ſing diſpatch, It was very remarkable, that though _ 
he was vaſtly impatient of reſtraint in the common 


ſcholaſtic forms of education, yet, now he was his 


own maſter, he readily ſubjected himſelf to the fatigue 
and drudgery of perpetually recurring to grammars and 
dictionaries: by which means, with a ſtrong appetite _ 


for knowlege, which made him intent on every ſubject 
he read, he inſenſibly made himſelf maſter of the learn- 
ed and modern languages, . 5 

His paſſion for poetry, however, being predomi- 
nant, he was eager to explore all the treaſures of Par- 
naſſus; and between this and his twentieth year, he 


devoted himſelf entirely to the reading of the moſt. 


conſiderable poets and critics in the Greek, Latin, 
French, Italian, and Engliſh languages. About this 


time likewiſe, he made a tranſlation of Tully de Senec- 


tute, a copy of which, it is ſaid, is preſerved in Lord 


_ Oxford's library. So, 
In all this time, he has been heard to declare that 
he never read any treatiſe on the art of logic or rheto- 
ric. Locke indeed fell into his hands, but he confeſſed |. 


that his eſſay was at firſt quite inſipid to him. Nature, 
however, having early diſpoſed him to method in his 
compoſitions, and philoſophic reflection quickly fol- 

lowing, and foon enabling him to corre& the flights of 
his imagination, as 32 appears from his juvenile 
letters, he became delighted with that preciſion of 
_ thought, which is the characteriſtic of that immortal eſ- 
 fay: and Mr. Locke had ſo warmed and fortified his 


innate love of truth, that the only thing, he uſed to ſay, 


he could never forgive his philoſophic maſter, was the 
. dedication to the eſſay s. 5 
Nie likewiſe read Sir William Temple's eſſays; but 
When he met with any thing political in them, he 
owned that he had no manner of reliſh for it. This 


# This dedication, though it contains many juſt and ſenſible 
remarks, is in general couched under ſuch terms of unmanly adu- 
lation, as degrade the ſcholar and the philoſopher. | 
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Tender him more ſenſible of them all. 
fore, when the impetuoſity of his ſpirits began to ſub- 


ALEXANDER POPE, Fz2. 19 


 difreliſh for politics, continued throughout his whole 
life: and farther than a warm love for his country, 


which never could miſlead him, and for his friends, 
which ſometimes, perhaps, did, (that is, his judgment 
only) his indifference at laſt ended in averſion. In a 
word, his early ſtudies were confined to poetry, and 
the Belles Lettres“. But till, as he aſſures us, he 
read without any defign but that of pleafing himſelf. 


He proſecuted ſuch ſtudies as accident threw in his 
way, or as the caprice of fancy inclined him to purſue. 


he was 


He uſed to obſerve, that, 1 this time, 
e fields and woods, 


like a boy gathering flowers in t 


| juſt as they roſe before him; and he always ſpoke of 


theſe four or five years, which were paſſed in mere cu- 


rioſity and amuſement, as the moſt pleaſing part of his 


life. „ . 
Whenever he met with any paſſage or ſtory which 


delighted him more than common, it was his cuſtom 


to imitate it. But he has often declared, that the firſt. 
propenſity to imitation, proceeded rather from motives 
of modeſty, than vanity, He perceived how defec- 


tive his own productions were, and endeavoured to 
mend his compoſition by copying the capital ſtrokes of 
others: and thus he became a poet, as the beſt artiſts 
have become painters, by copying from the ancients ; 
with this difference only, that as he frequently copied 
the beſt moderns likewiſe, which thoſe painters had 


not the ſame opportunity of doing in their art, he as 
commonly excelled as he copied.  _ 3 
Mr. Pop E's diſcernment, however, was too acute 


not to perceive the defects of ſuch irregular and deſul- 
tory habits of ſtudy. For though a retentive memory 


and correct judgment enabled him to remedy many of 
thoſe defects, they at the ſame time contributed to 
At twenty there- 


* He uſed to declare, that of | the Latin poets, he preferred 


Statius next after Virgil; and that of the Italian, he liked Taſſo 


better than Arioſto. His taſte in this latter reſpect had not been 


| vitiated like Milton's, by much reading of the Gothic romances 
of chivalry, gs 9 | 3 | 
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by a critic whom I ſhall ſhortly have occaſion to men- 
tion, rarely reſides in a cold phlegmatic conſtitution, 
But his fickly ſtate of health ſoon making him ſenſible 


way to thoſe allurements, which, unleſs the mind is 
ſpecies of inertneſs and diſſipation. 


Perhaps too the uncomelineſs of his perſon, might 
not be without ſome effect. It has been well remarked 


ture, and therefore recommended the ſtudy of hiſtory. I ſhould 
read, faid he, in a very different manner now than when I had 


bs .--.:; THE-LIFE OF -:- 
fide, and his genius grew more patient of reſtraint, he 
ſubjected himſelf to the toil of renewing his ſtudies 


from the beginning, and went through the ſeveral parts . 


of a learned education, upon a more regular and well- 


digeſted plan. He penetrated into the general grounds 


and reaſons of ſpeech; he learned to diſtinguiſh the ſe- 
veral ſpecies of ſtile; he ſtudied the peculiar idiom of 
each language, with the genius and character of each 
author; he maſtered thoſe parts of philoſophy and hi- 
ſtory *, which moſtly contributed to enrich the ſtore of 
ſentiment: and laſtly, he reduced his natural talent for 


poetry, to a ſcience. 


From the age of twenty to twenty-ſeven, he purſued | 
this ſyſtem with unremitted attention and ſeverity ; and 


he uſed to ſay, that he had ſpent theſe ſeven years, in 


unlearning all that he had acquired before. 
Many circumſtances, however, contributed to fix 


him in a habit of perſevering induſtry. His conſtitu- 
tion was too infirm and delicate to ſuſtain the violent 
agitations of licentious pleaſures: ſo that his tender 
fiame preferved him from thoſe modes of intempe- 


rance, to which genius, in porta, has often proved 
a victim. The ſtrength of the paſſions, as has been 


hinted, will always be in proportion to the vigour of 


the imagination. For true genius, as is well obſerved 


of ſenſual exceſſes, he was early checked from givin 


armed with a due portion of firmneſs, lead to every 


* Our author, in his riper years, uſed to ſay, that the true uſe 
of reading was not to know facts, but to underſtand human na- 


my early fit of reading, from 14 to 20. Then it was merely 
from the amuſement the ſtory afforded me, now it ſhould be with 
the view of learning how to make myſelf and others better,” 
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ALEXANDER POPE, EQ. 21 
by Lord Bacon, that whoever hath any thing fixed in 
his perſon, that doth induce contempt, hath alſo a per- 
petual ſpur within himſelf, to reſcue and deliver him- 
ſelf from ſcorn. This conſideration, therefore, might 


render our poet more aſſiduous to cultivate his mental 
faculties, that he might atone for the defects of an un- 
graceful figure, by the accompliſhments of an elegant 


; and poliſhed mind. 


As theſe conſiderations were incentives to his in- 


dauſtry, fo the condition of his circumſtances proved 
prtropitious to the perfection of his ſtudies. For, in 


the early part of his life, he inherited a decent compe- 
tence, ſufficient to defray all the expences which his 

conſtitution and appetites required. Being free from 
want and dependence, he was under no neceſſity to 


produce fugitive incorrect pieces for a preſent ſupply 


or to proſtitute his talents to ſerve the intereſt of a 


bookſeller, or flatter the depravity of the times. 


During his retirement in Windſor-Foreſt, he became 


acquainted with Sir William 'Trumballf, who, in the 
| year 1691, was appointed one of the principal ſecreta- 
Ties of ſtate, which office he reſigned in the year 1697, 


and retired to Eaſt-Hamſtead, the place of his nativity, 
which was near Binfield; and it was not long before 
Mr. PopE was introduced to him. Sir William de- 
lighted in learned converſe, being of a ſtudious turn, 


and particularly inclined to claſſical and polite litera- 
ture. Our poet, therefore, could not B 

agreeable to one with whom nature had formed him to 
aſſimilate, notwithſtanding the inequality of their years: 
and Sir William ſoon admitted him to a ſhare of his 


ail of being 


friendſhip. They aſſociated together on terms of inti- 
macy, and, when they were ſeparated, a literary cor- 
reſpondence ſubſiſted between them, ſo long as Sir 


William lived; and at his death, Mr. Pore did juſtice 
to his memory, by the epitaph now extant among his 
e LS f e e e e 


= + Among other ſingularities in the character of this ſtateſman, 
it is ſaid, that in the year 1687, being appointed arabaſſador wo 
the Ottoman Porte, he performed the journey on foot, 
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fide, and his genius grew more patient of reſtraint, he 
ſubjected himſelf to the toil of renewing his ſtudies 
from the beginning, and went through the ſeveral parts 


of a learned education, upon a more regular and well- 
digeſted plan. He penetrated into the e grounds 


and reaſons of ſpeech; he learned to di 


inguiſh the ſe- 
veral ſpecies of ſtile; he ſtudied the peculiar idiom of 


each language, with the genius and character of each 
author ; he maſtered thoſe parts of philoſophy and hi- 


ſtory x, which moſtly contributed to enrich the ſtore of 
ſentiment: and laſtly, he reduced his natural talent for 


poetry, to a ſcience. 


Many circumſtances, however, contri 


From the age of twenty to twenty-ſeven, he purſued 
this ſyſtem with unremitted attention and ſeverity ; and 
he uſed to ſay, that he had ſpent theſe ſeven years, in 
unlearning all that he had acquired before. 
| buted to fix 
him in a habit of perſevering induſtry. His conftitu- 
tion was too infirm and delicate to ſuſtain the violent 
agitations of licentious pleaſures: ſo that his tender 


fiame preferved him from thoſe modes of intempe- 


rance, to which genius, in particular, has often proved 
a victim. The Ken of” 

hinted, will always be in proportion to the vigour of 
the imagination. Por trve genius, as is well obſerved 
by a critic whom I ſhall ſhortly have occaſion to men- 
tion, rarely reſides in a cold phlegmatic conſtitution, 


the paſſions, as has been 


But his fickly ſtate of health ſoon making him ſenſible 
of ſenſual exceſſes, he was early checked from giving 


way to thoſe allurements, which, unleſs the mind 1s 
armed with a due portion of firmneſs, lead to every 
ſpecies of inertneſs and diſſipation. „ 
Perhaps too the uncomelineſs of his perſon, might 
not be without ſome effect. It has been well remarked 


X Our author, in his riper years, uſed to ſay, that the true uſe 
of reading was not to know facts, but to underſtand human na- 
ture, and therefore recommended the ſtudy of hiſtory. I ſhould- 
read, ſaid he, in a very different manner now than when I had 
my early fit of reading, from 14 to 20. Then it was merely 


from the amuſement the ſtory afforded me, now it ſhould be with 


the view of learning how to make myſelf and others better,” 
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by Lord Bacon, that whoever hath any thing fixed in 


his perſon, that doth induce contempt, hath alſo a per- 


petual ſpur within himſelf, to reſcue and deliver him- 


{elf from ſcorn. This conſideration, therefore, might 
render our poet more aſſiduous to cultivate his mental 


faculties, that he might atone for the defects of an un- 


graceful figure, by the accomplithments of an elegant 


and poliſhed mind. 


As theſe conſiderations were incentives to his in- 
duſtry, fo the condition of his circumſtances proved 


propitious to the perfeCtion of his ſtudies. For, in 
the early part of his life, he inherited a decent compe- 


| tence, ſufficient to defray all the expences which his : 
conſtitution and appetites required. Being free from 
want and dependence, he was under no neceſlity to 


produce fugitive incorrect pieces for a preſent ſupply ; 


or to proſtitute his talents to ſerve the intereſt of a 


bookſeller, or flatter the depravity of the times. 


During his retirement in Windſor-Foreſt, he became 

acquainted with Sir William 'Trumballf, who, in the 
year 1691, was appointed one of the principal ſecreta- 
Ties of ſtate, which office he reſigned in the year 1697, 


and retired.to Faſt-Hamſtead, the place of his nativity, 
which was near Binfield; and it was not long before 


Mr. PoE was introduced to him. Sir William de- 
lighted in learned converſe, being of a ſtudious turn, 
and particularly inclined to claſſical and polite litera- 
pail of being 
agreeable to one with whom nature had formed him to 
aſſimilate, notwithſtanding the inequality of their years: 
and Sir William ſoon admitted him to a ſhare of his 
friendſhip. They aſſociated together on terms of inti- 
macy, and, when they were ſeparated, a literary cor- 
reſpondence ſubſiſted between them, ſo long as Sir 
William lived; and at his death, Mr. Pore did juſtice 
to his memory, by the epitaph now extant among his 


ture. Our poet, therefore, could not 


works. 


| + Among other ſingularities in the character of this ſtateſman, 
it is ſaid, that in the year 1687, being appointed arabaſſador o 
the Ottoman Porte, he performed the Journey on foot, 


This 
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This retirement in the foreſt, could not be otherwiſe 
than grateful to a ſtudious mind, and we may judge of 


the impreſſions it made, from our poet's having, about 
this time, compoſed his Ode on Solitude, which is the 
firſt fruit now extant of his poetical genius, and which 
_ ſtrongly paints that tranquil, contemplative, and mo- 
ral caſt of mind, which diſtinguiſhed the writer - 


In this retreat, likewiſe, he firſt became acquainted 


with the writings of Waller, Spencer, and Dryden. 
The works of Spencer, he peruſed with great delight, 
and renewed his acquaintance with them in his riper 
years. But on the firſt view of Dryden's works, he 
Was ſo ſtruck with the excellence of a writer, whoſe 
_ talents were congenial with his own, that he abandon- 
ed the reſt, and ſtudied his writings with uncommon 
pleaſure and unremitted attention. He uſed to ſay, 
that Dryden had improved the art of verſification be- 
vond any of the preceeding poets, and that he would 
have been perfect in it, had he not been fo often ob- 
liged to write with precipitation. His works, there- 
fore, ſerved as one of the models from whence our 
poet copied, and he even adopted the very turns of his 
| om: juſt as Mr. Addifon did thoſe of Sir William 


emple in proſe, not leſs ſtrongly marked than the 
1mitations of the poet, though leſs commonly obſerv- 
ed. In ſhort, from Dryden principally, our bard 


learned all the magic of his verſification. Re 2 
Prom the time he became ſo enamoured of Dryden's 
works, he grew impatient to fee the author, and at 
length procured a friend to introduce him to a coffee- 
houſe which Dryden frequented, where he had the 
ſatisfaction of ſeeing him. But Dryden died before 
any intimacy could take place between them, which 
Mr. Port often lamented, particularly in his firſt let- 
ter to Mr. Wycherley, in the following pathetic man- 


We muſt not infer from hence, however, what a learned 
_ - critic would infinuate, that Mr. Por x's genius was confined, and 
that he was not maſter of a creative and glowing imagination, the 
« Acer ſpiritus ac vis.” But the nature, force, and extent of 
his genius, will be beſt determined by a progreſſive and candid | 
examination of his ſeveral pieces. 5 


ner, 


ner—* Virgilium tantum vidi.“ 


legend of St. Genevieve. 


- whom he was acquainted from a boy . 


© © his theatrical capacit/ 
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He never ſpoke of 
him without a kind of rapturous veneration, and he 
makes reſpectable mention of him in ſeyeral parts of 
his works. „%% oat bk ELIE ; 

During his reſidence in the foreſt, our poet, being 
then between. the years of thirteen and fifteen, com- 
poſed a comedy and a tragedy. With regard to the 
ſubject of the former, we are wholly in the dark; the 
latter however was founded on a ſtory taken from the 
But whether he diſtruſted 
his talents for dramatic poetry, or whether he was 
cautious of hazarding his fame on the fickle taſte of a 
captious audience, he could never be prevailed on to 


9 write for the ſtage, though he was ſtrongly importu- 


ned by ſeveral, and particularly by Betterton “, with 
in 


* It appears to have been Mr. Betterton's good fortune, to 


| have been not only admired as à player, but eſteemed as a man. 
lun the poſtſcript to one of our author's letters to Mr. Cromwell, 
he ſpeaks of him in a manner, which does honour to his memo- 


„This letter of deaths, puts me in mind of poor Mr. Better 


. * ton's; over whom I would have this ſentence of Tully for 
Dan epitaph, which will ſerve him as well in his moral, as in 


In ado letter to the honourable ]. C. he ſpeaks of him 


with greater warmth of affection—“ I am very glad, ſays he, 
for the ſake of his widow, and for the credit of the deceaſed, that 
| Betterton's remains are fallen into ſuch hands, as may render 
them reputable to the one, and beneficial to the other. | 
the public acquaintance I long had with that poor man, I alſo 
had a ſlender knowledge of his parts and capacity by private con- 
: verſation, and ever thought it pity he was neceſſitated, by the 
| (Laitnels of his fortune, to act (and eſpecially to his lateſt hours) 


Beſides 


an imaginary and fictitious part, who was capable of exhibiting a 


| real one, With credit to himſelf, and advantage to his neigh- 
bour.“ N f : $60 | 


Mr. Cromwell likewiſe preſſed our author very ſtrongly to 


pay his court to the Tragic Muſe, as appears from the following 
paſſage, : E ; 3 | T1 1 
== Leave 
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In his latter days he told a particular friend that he 
had a ſtrong propenſity to the tragic drama, and ſhould 
certainly have made it his principal fludy, had not the 
moral and intellectual characters of the players of his 
time, ſo different from that of Betterton, always de- 
terred him from putting his deſign in execution. And 
whoever has carefully obſerved, in his other works, 


24 


the profound penetration into nature, and eaſy ſub- 


lime of expreſſion, together with his uncommon correct- 
neſs of judgment, will hardly doubt but he would have 
ſucceeded to the utmoſt of his ambition, and what is 
more to his own ſatisfaction, in the merit of theatrical 
compoſition. „„ „„ 
Soon after his compoſing theſe dramatic pieces, our 
Poet had the courage to attempt the arduous taſk of 
writing an epic poem, which he called Alcander , of 
which he wrote four books of about a thouſand verſes 
each. Into this piece he confeſſed, though with a ri- 
dicule on the attempt, that he had thrown all his learn- 
ing, as Milton has done with too much profuſion, in 
his Paradiſe Loſt, This Alcander was chiefly an imi- 
tative poem, in which Mr. Poe x had collected the ſe- 


Leave elegy and tranſlation to the inferior claſs, on whom 
the Muſes only glance, now and then, like our winter's ſun, and 
then leave them in the dark. Think on the dignity of tragedy, 
Which is of the greater poetry, as Dennis ſays, and foil him at 

his other weapon, as you have done in criticiſm, Every one 

Wonders that a genius like yours will not fupport the ſinking 
drama; and Mr. Wilkes (tho' I think his talent is comedy) has 
_ Expreſſed a furious ambition to ſwell in your buſkins.” 1 

t As ſome, perhaps, may be curious of farther i nformation 


reſpecting this early and adventurous eſſay, it may not be impro- 


per to ſubjoin the following particulars. Alcander was a prince 
of Rhodes, driven from his crown by Deucalion, father of Mi- 
nos. In this epic piece, Alcander diſplayed all the virtues of 
ſuffering, like Ulyſſes, and all the courage of Eneas. Apollo, 
a5 the patron of Rhodes, was Alcander's great protector; and 
Cibele was his great enemy, as being patroneſs of Deucalion and 
Crete. She raiſes a ſtorm againſt him, as Juno does againſt Ene- 
s: he is caſt away, and ſwims to ſhore, as Ulyſſes did, to the 
iſland of Phæacia. BE: | e 
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yeral beauties of all the epic writers he was then 
acquainted with “. A RAN 8 

It is the characteriſtic of a great genius to make 
early efforts far beyond its ſtrength. Our poet, 
however, was ſenſible of the weakneſs of this attempt, 


and ſpeaks of it with the moſt amiable frankneſs, in 
a paſlage reſtored to the excellent preface before his 
Works. I confeſs,” ſays he, © there was a time 
when was in love with myſelf, and my firſt pro- 
ductions were the children of ſelf-love upon inno- 
cence. I had made an epic poem, and panegyrics on 
all the princes of Europe, and I thought myſelf the 


greateſt genius that ever was. I cannot but regret 


theſe delightful viſions of my childhood, which, 
like the fine colours we ſee when our eyes are ſhut, 
are vaniſhed for ever. „ 
Aͤtterbury, the Biſhop of Rocheſter, a little before 

he left England, adviſed him to burn it, which he 
did 8, though, as he confeſſed, with ſome regret. 


The biſhop, on this occaſion, in one of his letters 


to Mr, Pop E, expreſſes himſelf thus“ T am not 
ſorry your Alcander is burnt; had I known your 

intentions, I would have interceded for the firſt. 

page, and put It, with your leave, among my curio- 
| fities.” As a proof, however, that this early piece 
was deeply imprinted in his memory, and that he 
was not partial to its imperfections, he took a plea- 
ſure in laughing at the childiſh extravagances in this 
poem, and in mentioning them to his friends. 
Among theſe, was a deſcription of a Scythian hero, 
| who contemned a pillow, though of ſnow, as luxury 


and effeminacy. Some of theſe extravagances, are 


| pleaſantly produced for examples in the art of /ink- 
ing in poetry, under the title of verſes by an Anony- 


* Among other propoſals, which Betterton made him to 
write for the ſtage, he ſtrongly preſſed him to turn this Alcan- 
der into a tragedy; but no importunity could prevail on Mr. 
Pop E to engage in ſuch an undertaking. OTB ns 

lt may not be immaterial to add, that the dramatic pieces 
above ſpoken of, ſhared the ſame fate. | Ys | 


Vol. I. 5 mous. 
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mous. He muſt be a writer of true genius, who 
has the virtue to ridicule his own defects. 

* The ridicule, however, of this juvenile attempt, 
did not diſcourage him from once more attempting 
this ſpecies of compoſition ; for, in his riper years, he 
formed a deſign of writing an epic poem, founded 
on a ſtory recorded in the old annalift Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, concerning the arrival of Brutus the 

ſuppoſed grandſon of AÆneas into our iſland, and the 
ſettlement of the firſt foundations of the Britiſh mo- 
narchy, of which more hereafter. 

Mr. Poes's next poetical eſſay, after this epic 
piece of Alcander, was his Paftorals, which he wrote 
at the age of ſixteen : and he uſed to ſay pleaſantly, 
that herein he literally followed the Paſlage 1 in Virgil, 
where he ſays, 5 


40 Cum » Canerem reges et praelia,” Kc. 


Being now come to ſuch part of his works, As 1 
undergone the trials of criticiſm ; it remains agreea- 
| bly to the plan propoſed, to examine the ſeveral 
Pieces reſpectively, in the order they ſand in the 
oftawvo edition. . 

This examination, 1 will not be made 
with the partial bias of a panegyriſt, in order to 
reſcue his writings from juſt cenſure ; but to meaſure 

them by the ſcale of candid criticiſm, the better 
to aſcertain the che force, and extent of his 
re | 


an ill ſenſe, is become odious, becauſe the office 
| hath been abuſed by half learned or envious wit- 
lings; who have been curious to detect blemiſhes, 
forgetting the other and more pleaſing taſk of a critic, 
which 1 is to point out beauties. 


Many of thoſe who, have occaſi ionally criticiſed on. 
our poet, have written only to expoſe their 1gnorance 


or their ill nature. Peace to the remains of futility 
and envy! | | 
'There 


"The name of a critic, being generally received i. 
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There is one however, (the author of An Eſay 
en the genius and writings of Pope) who“ has un- 


dertaken the office in form; and has, ſo far as he 
has gone, executed it, at leaſt with politeneſs and 
elegance. If I am inclined to diſpute ſome of his 
principles, and cannot always ſubſcribe to the pro- 


priety of his applications, I thall at leaſt, wherever 
{ diflent from him, endeavour to expreſs myſelf with 


the ſame temper, and with the ſame decorum. Per- 


ſuaded as I am, that the learned writer meant to fix 
the true merit of our poet, and to ſerve the cauſe of 


literature; and being conſcious that I am influenced 


by the fame motives, I ſhall freely animadvert on the 


errors and inaccuracies of the critic, and as candidly 
admit the juſtice of his cenſure, and the propriety 


of his corrections. In this critique, however, I 
ſhall purſue a different method from the author of 
the Effay : for before he enters into any examination 


of our poet's writings, he, in his dedication to Br. 


Young, and in other places, more than hints his 
opinion of the nature and extent of our poet's genius. 


1 But ] propoſe firſt to analyze Mr. Pop E's writings, 


and from thence ſhall attempt to aſcertain the nature 


* This work 18 anonymous, but the name of the author is 
well known to the learned world, As he has himſelf, how: 


ever, thought proper to conceal it from the public, I do not 


think myſelf at liberty to proclaim it: for though the merit of 
the work is ſuch, as, uon the whole, might do credit to an 
name, yet it is but decent to allow every writer to be the beſt _ 
judge of what conduces to his owu intereſt and reputation, 

At the ſame time, I will be free to obſerve, that though this 
eſſay is evidently the work of an elegant critic and polite 
icholar; yet it by no means anſwers to the title. Paſſages are 


frequently cited from Mr. Por x, without the leaſt remark _ 


upon them ; and only ſerve to introduce a ſtring of anecdotes 
and quotations concerning foreign writers, or perhaps foreign 
ſubjects. This method, it is true, is extremely entertaining 

to readers of a certain claſs; but it is rather too miſcellaneous 


and digreſſive: and, let it be ſaid, without envy or ill-manners, 


that it ſavours too much of a laviſh diſplay of erudition, to 
which a writer, of ſuch approved learning, might have deem» 
ed himſelf ſuperior, e e 


— 
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and force of his genius: for as I ſhould bluſh to 
miſlead, fo I equally ſcorn to prepoſſeſs the reader. 
The paſtoral, are the firſt pieces which fall under 
the examination of our critic ; and with reſpe@ to 
theſe, he obſerves in the very opening, © that it is 
«+ ſomewhat ſtrange that in the paſtorals of a young 

«© poet, there ſhould not be found a ſingle rural 
image that is new.“ As the eſſayiſt, in the courſe 
of his criticiſms, frequently objects a barrenneſs of 
invention to Mr. Pore, it is to be withed that he 
had previouſly defined what invention is, or at leaſt 
what he intended by the uſe of that word. As he has 
omitted it however, an attempt will be made in its 
proper place, to aſcertain the meaning of invention, 
the better to determine how far the want of it may 
be imputed to Mr. Pore. 

At preſent it is ſufficient to obſerve, that was it 
true as the critic objects, that there is not a ſingle 
rural image in theſe paſtorals that is new, it is no 
more than what our poet himſelf premiſes, with that 
candor and modeſty which is ever attendant on genuine 
merit. For in his excellent diſcourſe prehxed to 
theſe paſtorals, he concludes with the following de- 
Claration, “ But after all, if they have any merit, 
„it js to be attributed to ſome good old authors, 
*« whoſe works as I had leiſure to {tudy, ſo I hope I 
% have not wanted care to imitate.” Notwithſtand- 
12g this modeft declaration, perhaps fome paſſages 

may be juſtly dee med original. 9 

It is obſervable that a paſtoral is appropriated to 
each ſeaſon of the year, and that the ſcene as well 
a5 the hour of the day, is artfully diſtinguiſhed in each, 
which in foine inſtances gives a peculiar beauty to 
the imagery; as in the following couplet deſcribing 

the funmes ſeaſon : the ſcene is by a a river tide and 
the time of the day, noon. . | | 


« Where dancing, ſun-beams on the waters play's, 
Aud verdant Alders form'd a quiv'ring ſhade,” 2 
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Theſe lines are perſectly pictureſque, nor are the L 


following inferior. 


„ Soft as he mourn'd, the ſtreams forgot to flow, 


The flocks around a dumb compaſſion ſhow, 
« The naiads wept in ev'ry watry bow'r, 


And Jove conſented in a ſilent thow's,” 


Though it may be allowed that the new images in 
theſe paſtorals are not frequent, yet in truth, it is too 
much to ſay, that they do not afford a ſingle image 
that is new. Let any reader of ſenſibility attend to 
the following lines in the ſecond paſtoral, where the 
poet deſcribes the charms of his miſtreſs's voice. 


e But would you ſing and rival Orpheus' ſtrain. 


„Ihe wond' ring foreſt ſoon ſhould dance again, 
„he moving mountains hear the pow'rful call, 


% And beadlong fireams hang li/i'ning in their fall”. 


The laſt line ſurely preſents a new image, and a bold 
VVV 5 = 


The following couplet likewiſe from the fourth pa- 
ſtoral, deſcribing the effects occaſioned by the death of 
Daphne, affords a new image, and tlie perſonification 


has a fine effect. 


perhaps it will be thought that Mr. Por E had Milton's 
Maſque in remembrance, wherein the latter ſpeaks of Thyrſi 3, 


6 whoſe artful ſtrains have oft delay'd 
„The huddling brook to hear his madrigal.” 


But this, compared to Mr. Por x's, is rather narrative than 
deſcriptive. Mr, Por prelents us with the image of attention, 
which is purely his ]. . N 
I cannot avoid taking notice of theſe beautifully plaintive 
lines in the ſame palloral, which are not imitations of any 
writer I know of. | 1 | | 


„Once I was fkilFd in ev'ry plant that grew, 
_ © Andev'ry herb that drinks the morning dew; 
Ah! wretched ſhepherd, what avails thy art 
_ © To cure thy lambs, but nat to heal thy heart.“ 
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The balmy zephyrs, filent fince her death, 


0 Lament the ceaſing of a ſweeter breath &.“ 


The ſame may be ſaid of the following beautiful 


a ck in this paſtoral. 


„% No more the mounting larks; while Daphne ſings, 


„% Shall if ning in mid: air ſuſpend their Ws th 


The i image of the birds liſtening with their wings 
ſuſpended in mid-air, is firiking ; and I truſt, new +. 
Our critic having thus ſet out with denying our 


poet the merit of invention, he immediately makes a 
kind of digreſſion in praife of Theocritus; whom he 
very frequently itiles the father and model of this 

_ enchanting kind of compoſition. Theocritus, he 
_ obſerves, derived many advantages from the climate 
in which he lived and wrote. The poet,” ſays he, 
« deſcribed what he faw and felt, and had no need 
to have recourſe io thoſe artificial afſemblages of 
pleating objects, which are not to be found in nature. 
The fs ard honey which he aſſigus F as a reward 
to a v ctorious ſhepherd, were in themſelves exquiſite, 
_ and are therefote aſſigned with great propriety.” 


With due deference to our critic, however, theſe 
remarks do not appear to be well founded. The figs 


and honey of Sicily, however exquiſie i in themſelves, 


* The four lines which cabs theſe, are Ane e 


finc; but 1 know not whether they may not be conſidered as 
imitations of thoſe beautiful paſtoral images in Eve's ſpeech 


to Adam which are thus recapitulated : 


= Wh But neither breath of morn, ies ſhe aſcends 
4 With charm of earlieſt birds,“ &c. | | 


Fe The two lines lava which immediately follow, 


« No more the birds ſhall imitate her lays, 
« Or huſh'd with wonder, hearken from the ſprays,” 


do but convey the ſame i image, a litle diverſified. 
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were common to the inhabitants: and whoever is 


acyuainted with the nature of the human appetites, 
will allow that things in general eſtimation, are not 
always valued becauſe they are in themſelves exquiſite, 
but becauſe they are ſcarce and rare. If they are 
common, they in ſome degree loſe their value, and 
conſequently any other reward, though leſs exquiſite 
in itſelf, is moſt likely to become the object of deſire. 
Any other premium than figs and honey, might there- 
fore, in Sicily, have been aſſigned with greater pro- 
priety, and would have diſplayed more invention in 
the Sicilian bard. | 

A poet is not confined to his own country for 
images. He may range throughout the univerſe, 
and is not always, as Addiſon remarks, ſtrictly bound 
by the laws of nature; much leſs reſtrained in his 
defcriptions to the produce of particular climes. He 


may impregnate every foil with what ſeed beſt ſuits 


his purpoſe : he may make the ſpicy gales of Arabia, 


; diffuſe their fragrance over ſcentleſs and ſterile wilds : 
be may bring the garden of the Heſperides from its 


native Africa, and make the golden fruit ripen in the 
moſt untoward clime. The following cenſure, there- 
fore, will probably be thonght too nice and capti- 
' fays he, of immoderate 


when uttered by the inhabitants of Greece, have a 
decorum and conſiſtency which they totally loſe in 


| the character of a Britiſh ſhepherd.” 


That ſuch cauſes of complaint will more frequently 
occur in the Grecian climate, is unqueſtionable ; 
but is it neceſſary to make a complaint of this kind 
conſiſtent, that every day ſhould be a dog day? The 
Britiſh thepherd might very conſiſtently deſcribe what 


be often felt, though not ſo frequently as the Gre- 


cian; and we have days in England, which might 


make even a Grecian faint. 


He admits, however, that Mr. Port was {onfible b 
of the importance of adapting images to the ſcene 
of action; which he Inſtances in the tranſlation of 
the following _— . 
3 Tg. Audit 
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% Audit Eurotas, fuſſitgue ediſcere lauros.” 


Here our poet, as the critic candidly obſerves, has 
dropped the /aure/s appropriated to Eurotas, as he 
is ſpeaking of the river Thames; and has rendered it 


Thames heard the numbers as he flow'd along, 
And bade his alles learn the moving ſong *.” 


Our critic objects that “ a mixture of Britiſh and 
Grecian ideas, may be juſtly deemed a blemiſh in 
the PasTorALs of PoE: and propriety,” he adds, 
is certain to be violated when he couples Pactolus 
with the Thames,” &c. How far ſuch a violation 
is to be imputed to our poet, let the lines from the 
mouth of the ſhepherd ſpeak for themſelves. 


« Oer golden ſands let rich Pactolus flow, 
And trees weep amber on the banks of Po; 


«© Bleft Thames's ſhores the brighteſt beauties yield t, : 
Feed here, my lambs, PI! ſeek no diſtant field.” 


What the critic means by coupling Patolus with 
Thames, it is not eaſy to conjecture. They ſtand 
evidently contradiſtinguiſbed and ſurely the poet 


The author of the Elements of Criticiſm, objects to this 
_ deſcriptive perſonification, as deſtitute of reſemblance to any 
thing real. Admitting, ſays he, that a river gently 
flowing, may be Ana iel is being liſtening to a ſong; I 
cannot enter into the conceit of the river's ordering his laurels 
to learn the ſong: here all reſemblance to any thing real is 
boſt. This, however,“ he concludes, © is copied literally by 
one of our greateſt poets,” 3 
It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that this fiction of the imagina- 
tion, is, in the foregoing inſtance, uſed rather licentiouſly. 
But the critic is miſtaken in ſaying, that our author has copied 
the original literally ; fince, as above obſerved, he has very 
Judiciouſly changed the image, though he has given full ſcope 
to the fiction. | 355555 
+ The third line of this ſtanza, is very far from being ſmooth 
and harmonious. 'The genitive caſe hangs upon the tongue, 
and beſide, occaſions a very diſagreeable hifling. 


might 


on Xt. gw + a 


agina- 
ouſly. 
copied 
very 


| ſcope 


ſmooth 
ongue, 


might 
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might draw a contraſt from Greece, without being 
chargeable with a faulty mixture of Britiſh and 
Grecian ideas. „ 

Ever partial to his favourite Sicilian, the critic pre- 
fers his imagery to Mr. Poee's in the following in- 
ſtance. A ſhepherd,” ſays he, © in Theocritus, 
wiſhes with much tenderneſs and elegance, both 


which muſt ſuffer in a literal tranſlation, — 


Would I could become a murmuring bee, fly into 
your grotto, and be permitted to creep among the 
leaves of ivy and fern, that compoſe the chaplet 
which adorns your head.” Pore, he obſerves, has 


| thus altered this image: 


„Oh! were I made by ſome transforming pow'r 
Ihe captive bird that ſings within thy bow'r! 
„Ihen might my voice thy lining ears employ, 
And I thoſe kiſſes he receives, enjoy!“ 


« On three accounts,” he concludes, © the fore- 
going image is preferable to the latter, For the 
paſtoral wildneſs, delicacy, and uncommonneſs f 
the thought.” Fl i 

It is ſomewhat ſtrange that the critic ſhould applaud 
the Greek image for the uncommonneſs of the 
thought: ſince it is the perſection of paſtoral images 
to be ſimple and natural. The beauty of this kind 
of poetry, ariſes from a natural eaſe of thought, 
and ſmoothneſs of verſe. Now nothing can be more 
ſimple and natural, and at the ſame time more plain- 
tive and pathetic, than the image of Mr. Por ; nor 
can any thing be expreſſed with greater beauty, and 
harmony of numbers f. SIA 


I Perhaps, however, in point of ſtrict propriety, the word 

employ, in the third line, is not happily choſen. To employ, 
is to call forth the exertion of ſome active faculty. But the 
ear in liſtening is paſſive : and if the rhyme would have ad- 
mitted, the verb engage ſhould ſeem moſt proper, 7 


B 5 25 5 A lover 
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A lover who wiſhes for a metamorphoſis is,. for the 


fake of approaching more cloſely to his miſtreſs, 
would undoubtedly with to be transformed into ſome- 
ching which might be the object of her careſſes, and 
not into that from which the would ſhrink and 
retire, 

The | image in Theocritus is ſtrained and unnatural : 
that in Poet is natural and fervid. 


The pleaſure which the ſhepherd in | Theocritus 


nropoſes from his transformation, of creeping among 
the leaves of ivy and fern which compoſe his mi- 


ſtreſs's chaplet, is cold and inſipid, compared to the 


animated and glowing wiſh of Pop E's ſhepherd, who 


longs to ſupplant his feathered rival; and dwell upon 


the enchanting lip of his favourite fair. 


Tmpartial judgment muſt, nevertheleſs, in ſome _ 


degree, ſubſcribe to the propriety of our critic's 
animadverſion on the riddle of the Royal oak, in the 
firſt paſtoral, which is in imitation of the Virgilian 
enigma ; and, as he well obſerves, favours of pun 
and puerile conceit. 


0 Say, Debate, ſay, in what glad fo foil a appears, 
A wond'rous tree that ſacred monarchs bears ? 


« With RR propriety, the; critic ts. could the 


tree whoſe ſhade protected the King, be ſaid to be 


prolific of princes?” Here however, there does 
not ſeem to be the impropriety which the critic ap- 
prehends. For the tiee, by preſerving the royal 
line, may, not improperly, be ſaid to be prolific of 
Princes. After all, if idle riddles be a rural amuſe- 
ment all the world over, there can be no reat objec- 
tion to their being introduced in paſtoral ſcenes: and 
if reaſon would not juſtify the uſe of them without 


example, our bard could ſhelter himſelf under 


no authority more uncxceptionable than that of 
Virgil. | 
Among theſe N the moſt conſpicuous i is 
the Meſſiab, a facred eclogue, i in imitation of Palle 
| 5 ollio. 
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Poliio xñ. This, the critic allows to be ſuperior to 
the Pollio: and indeed, if Mr. Pop had given no 
other inſtance of the ſublime, this alone would prove 
the ſublimity of his genius + How ſolemn and 
awful is the following invocation ! N 
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« O Thou my voice inſpire 5 
Who touch'd Ifaiah's hallow'd lips with fire!“ 


[= | In what a bold exalted ſtrain, does the poet break | 


Hark! a glad voice the lonely deſart cheers; 

Prepare the way! a God, a God appears: 
A God, a God! the vocal hills reply, 

„ © The rocks proclaim th? approaching Deity. 

Io, earth receives him from the bending ſkies ! 

E Sink down, ye mountains, and, ye vallies, riſe; 

With heads declin'd, ye cedars, homage pay : 

Be ſmooth, ye rocks; ye rapid floods, give way! 
The Saviour comes! by antient bards foretold : 


„Hear him, ye deaf, and, all ye blind, behold,” 

Upon the whole, it is not too much to ſay of 

' theſe paſtorals, that though they are profeſſedly imita- 
MN tions of the ancients; yet there are few paſſages, 
e which our poet has borrowed, without improving 
s | fhem; as the reader may judge by comparing the 
„ 'mitations with the originals, which are collected by 
41 the learned editor of his works F. Some inſtances 
of 


f 25 It is bu: juſt to obſerve, that our critic has corrected 2 | 
e = grammatical error in the Meſſiah, where our poet ſhould have 
K. 5 ſaid, The ſwain N | | | E 


ur © Shall srazT amidſt the thirſty wild to hear 

8 5 Ne falls of water murmuring in his ear.“ 

of | T Sir Richard Steele, in one of his letters to our author, 1 
ſpeaking of his eclogue, ſays, “ I have turned to every , 11 
is verſe and chapter, and think you have preſerved the ſublime {18 

To heavenly ſpirit throughout the whole“ 1 "8 | 

1] S | & The preſent Biſhop of Glouceſter, | 

10. 5 5 95 4 | h | of 
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of imitation, however, ſeem to have eſcaped his re- 
collection. The 84th line in particular, of the 4th 


_ paſtoral +, on winter; 
« Thy name, thy honour, and thy praiſe ſhall 
5 


is an imitation, or rather indeed, a literal tranſlation 
of the following line in Virgil—— | 


« Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudeſque mane- 
Bunt.“ ;, 


Theſe paſtorals were fo much admired, that they 
brought our poet acquainted with the moſt eminent 
men of that time. Sir William Trumball, who was 
his zealous patron, firſt ſhewed them to Mr. Wycher- 
ley, who communicated them to Mr. Walſh, the 
author of many pieces both in proſe and verſe, and 
_ eſteemed by Mr. Dryden, to have been one of the 
| beſt critics of his age. He was ſo delighted with 
them, that, in his letter to Mr. Wychetley, he fays 
—“ The author ſeems to have a particular genius 


+ This, which was our author's favourite paſtoral, was 
written to the memory of Mrs. Tempeſt, a lady of an antient 


family in Yorkſhire, and particularly admired by our author's 


friend Mr. Walſh; who having celebrated her in a paſtoral 
elegy, deſired his friend to do the ſame, as appears from one of 
his letters, where he ſays,— Your laſt eclogue being on the 
ſame ſabje& with that of mine on Mrs. Tempeſt's death, I 


| ſhould take it very kindly in you to give it a little turn, as if 
it were to the memory of the ſame lady, if they were not |” 


written for ſome particular woman, whom you would make 
immortal. You may take occaſion to ſhew the difference be- 


"tween poets miſtreſſes, and other men's.” The death of this 
lady having happened on the night of the great ſtorm in 1703, 


gave a propriety to his eclogue, Which in its general turn al- 
Judes to itt. IR : ＋ 


I It is obſervable, that the ſame line occurs, with little vari- | 


AAT ation, towards the concluſion of the third canto of the Rape 
OL. So Jong my honour, name, and praiſe ſhall live,” | 


for 


1ake 
be- 
this 

703, 


D al- 


vari- 


Rape 


for 


the greateſt encouragement. | . 
Notwithſtanding the early time of their production, 
our author himſelf eſteemed theſe as the moſt cor- 
rect in the verſification, and muſical in the numbers, 
4 of all his works; being conſcious, as we may learn 
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for this kind of poetry, and a judgment that far ex- 
ceeds his years. He has taken very freely from the 
ancients, but what he has mixed of his own with 


them. It is not flattery to ſay that Virgil had written 


learned and judicious; and the ver 
and eaſy. 


3 


letter of the Character of Mr. Wycherley) that 
„if he goes on as he hath begun in the paſtoral 


to ſee Englith poetry vie with the Roman,” 
Theſe paſtorals alſo 2 through the hands of 
Dr. Garth, Lord Hali 


waring and ſeveral others, who all gave our author 


= 
_— 


to have had uncommon ſkill: for in one of his 
letters to Mr. Walſh about this time, we find an enu- 
meration of ſeveral niceties in verſification, which 


lich poem, except in theſe paſtorals. 


Our poet, indeed, ſeems never to have remitted 
his attention to the correctneſs of his verfification ; 


; o which he was greatly encouraged by the advice 
pf Mr. Walſh, who uſed to tell him there was one 


ſeveral great poets, yet we never had any that was 


Forrect; and he therefore recommended correQneſs 
Jo him, as his principal ſtudy and aim. 1 


f their publication. 


theirs, is no way inferior to what he has taken from 
nothing ſo good at his age. The preface is very 
ſes very tender 
] ſhall take it as a favour, if you will 
bring me acquainted with him.” Re TnL 
Lord Lanſdown likewiſe, about the ſame time, 
> mentioning the youth of our poet, ſays (in a printed 


way, as Virgil firſt tried his ſtrength, we may hope 


ax, Lord Somers, Mr. Main- 
from his preface, how much their excellence depend- 
ed on thoſe niceties ; in which he appears, even then, 


perhaps have never been ſtrictly obſerved in any En- 


ray left, of excelling: for that, though we had 


It muſt be confeſſed, however, that theſe paſtorals | 
id not eſcape the malice of criticiſm, at the time 


Many, 


— 
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Many, who had not judgment to diſtinguiſh what 
is rural from what is ruftic, imputed to them that 
they wanted that ſimplicity, which is the characte- 
riſtic of paſtoral poetry. To ridicule theſe objecti- 


ons, Mr. Port privately ſent an eſſay, which was 


h publiſhed in a paper called the Guardian; and which 


contained an 1ronical compariſon between his own 
paſtorals, and thoſe of Phillips. In this effay, our 
author went ſo far as to deny that his own had any 


claim to be called paſtorals; adding humorouſly, 


that though they were by no means paſtorals, yet 
they were ſomething better. VV 
He pleaſantly obſerves, that neither Theocritus 


nor Virgil intended their poems for paſtoral; “ and 


in that reſpect,“ ſays he, Phillips hath excelled 
both Theocritus and Virgil. Virgil, he continues, 
hath been thought guilty of too courtly a ſtile. Mr. 
Pop E, he adds, hath fallen into the ſame error with 


city proper to the country ; his names are borrowed 
from Theocritus and Virgil, which are improper to 


the ſcenes of his paſtorals. He introduces Daphnis, 
Alexis, and Thyrſis on Britiſh plains, as Virgil hath 
done before him on the Mantuan. Whereas Phillips, 


who hath the ſtricteſt regard to propriety, makes 


Choice of names peculiar to the country, and more 
| agreeable to a reader of delicacy ; ſuch as Hobbino], 


L obbin, Cuddy. and Colin Clout”? 
One would think that the irony in this paſſage, to 


ſay nothing of the reſt, was too obvious to be 
miſtaken, even by a Baotian critic ; nevertheleſs 7 
many were ſtupid enough to imagine it was a ſerious Þ 
__ criticiſm by Steele, (who received it from an un- 
| known hand.) Nay all at Button's, conſidered it as 
ſuch, except Mr. Addiſon, who ſaw into the joke Þ ſ. 
immediately; and the next time he met Mr. Pore, 
told him, into what a ridiculous ſituation he had put 
his friends; who had declared their diſlike of having! 


Phillips ſo extolled at the expence of another of the 


club: which is the language Steele had before held 


with Pore, when he firſt received the papers. 
5 | 5 „ Some 


Virgil. His clowns do not converſe in all the fimpli- Þ* 
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Some who were weak enough to ſuppoſe this 
comparifon ſerious, thought that it proceeded from 


was ſuppoſed to have a perſonal kindneſs. 


> criticiſm, was Mr. Phillips's injuſtice to Mr. Pop E. 


x: repreſent Mr. Pope as engaged in the intrigues of the 


Whatever, than the acquaintance and friendſhip Mr. 
Por had with thoſe eminent tory wits Swift and 
Prior, as alſo the miniſters Oxford and Bolingbroke. 
> But in their frequent meetings, politics never enter- 
ed among the topies of converſation: And I am 
> warranted to fay from the beſt authority, that 
Mr. PorE never wrote a political paper in his 
lte. e | | 


— — 9 


"2 the indignation of ſome of Mr. Pop E's friends, and 
particularly occaſioned the SyueyHERD's Week of 
Gay, in the proem of which, that fmplicity, for 


the incidents of theſe paſtorals in the SnEPHERD's 


who were not in the ſecret, miſtook Gay's paſtorals 
for a burleſque on Virgil's. How far this goes to- 
> wards a vindication of Phillips's manner in the con- 
ſtruction of his poem, let others judge. 


happy in cultivating, improving, and preſerving, a 


and freedom, which he himſelf ſo ſtrongly recom- 
mends in the following ines — _ 


cc truſt, | „ 8 
Nor be ſo civil as to prove unjuſt,” 


a partiality to Mr. Phillips ; for whom Sir Richard 

But the real occaſion of that ludicrous piece of 
4 Whether occaſioned by the latter's ſuperior talents, 
or the former's over-heated zeal for whiggiſm, certain 


it is, that Mr. Phillips was always induſtrious to 


tory miniſtry; for which he had no other N | 


Mr. Phillips's mean injuſtice on this head, raiſed 


ich Mr. Phillips ſo much valued himſelf, in his 
2 paſtorals, is pleaſantly ridiculed ; as is the naivete of 


Z Week itſelf. Yet, this is remarkable, that they 


Our bard, nevertheleſs, was, in general, peculiarly XZ 


7 friendſhip with writers of reputation, though he 
= ſometimes gave offence by the ingenuous candour 


« With mean complacence ne'er betray your 
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_ eighteen, when he was ſo high in the eftimation of f 
the former, that he engaged him to correct his 


much offended that he, ſor ſome time, diſcontinued 
all correſpondence with Mr. Pore, yet his judgment 


thus | 


my incapacity of returning his obligations, I may 
now, by bearing his frailties, exerciſe my gratitude |? 
and friendſhip more, than himſelf either is, or per- 


ne, prims gui fb jungt, a 


. Abftulit, ille habeat ſecum, ſerwetque ſepulchro.” 


going inſtantly out of town, and till his return was 
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He particularly diſguſted Mr. Wycherley and Mr. 
Cromwell by this friendly liberty. He was ſcarce |? t 


poems, which he had publiſhed without fucceſs, in wt 
order to their paſſing through the preſs a ſecond time | | © 
with greater advantage. Mr. Pore undertook this 
nice office, which he executed with great judgment, 
and with an honeſt freedom. But the errors he cor- | | © 
rected were ſo numerous, and his criticiſms ſo juſt, |! © 


that his old friend was hurt to ſee his inſufficiency 1 | 
ſo expoſed. Being aged and captious, he had not ch 


ſtrength of underſtanding enough left to admire this © 
noble exertion of one of the beſt offices of friend- te 


ſhip, nor to receive it with ſuitable thanks and 
gratitude, Nevertheleſs, though his pride was ſo 


was ſo far corrected, that he deſiſted from his deſign 
of republiſhing hispoems. e 
This weak and ungenerous return, Mr. Pore re- 
ſented with a moderation and dignity far above his- 
years, For when Mr. Cromwell gave him the 
firſt hint of Wycherley's chagrin, he anſwered 7. 


« I may derive this pleaſure from it, that where- 


1715 
o . 3 Mr, 
as I muſt otherwiſe have been a little uneaſy to know | 


wou 
a fe) 
ns 
2 fa 
4 fant 
in ou 
X whic| 
7 latisfi 
Juſt c 
and ſ 
In the laſt viſit which Mr. PopE made to him, diſcha 


haps ever will be ſenſible of. 


the breach was openly intimated. © He told me, made 


himſe 
85 of ar 
; done ; 
health 
Deen n 


(ſays Mr. Por E in a letter to Cromwell) he was 


my humble ſervant.” Hereupon Mr. PoE finding 
that this journey into the country was not.ſo inſtan- 
7 . | 2 | taneous 


— 
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taneous as was pretended, did not ſpare to return 
the compliment. I beg you,” fays he, to the 
ſame friend, © do what you may with all truth, that 
is, aſſure Mr. Wycherley I have ever borne all 
« reſpects and kindneſs imaginable to him. I don't 


| | * - : 
7 © know to this hour, what it is that has eſtranged 
him from me; but this I know, that he may for 
c the future be more ſafely my friend, ſince no 
invitation of his ſhall ever make me ſo free with 
By © him” 7 | 
y hy the mediation of a common friend, Mr. Wy- 
+: Be cherley was afterwards prevailed on to reſume the 
s 4 Correſpondence, yet it never went farther than cool 


J | 7 reſpect or bare ceremonial. 8 

d Mr. Pore, however, has been heard to ſay, that 
ſo his old friend never did any thing unjuſt to him in 
d bis life. He uſed to complain indeed, that he was 
nt © totally forgetful and ſomewhat peeviſh, which now 
a | 7 and then occaſioned little miſunderſtandings, But 
S that nevertheleſs, they were upon good terms to the 
laſt, and that he went to ſee him on his death-bed 5. 
But, however ſenſible Mr. Pop E was of the ill _ | 
= 5 e which 


F Mr. Porr, in a letter to Mr. Blount, dated 2 1ſt January, 
1715, relates a pleaſant anecdote, which ſerves to characterize 
Mr. Wycherley, He had often told his acquaintance, that he 
would marry as ſoon as his life was deſpaired of. Accordingly, 
ana a few days before his death, he underwent the ceremony; 
and joined together thoſe two ſacraments, which, wiſe men 
2 ſay, ſhould be the laſt we receive: For, if you obſerve,” 
ſays our author, © matrimony is placed after extreme unction 
in our catechiſm, as a kind of hint of the order of time in 
which they are to be taken, The old man then lay down, 
3 ſatisfied in the conſcience of having by this one act, paid his 
Juſt debts, obliged a woman, who (he was told) had merit, 
and ſhewn-an heroic reſentment of the ill-uſage of his next 
J heir, Some hundred pounds, which he had with the lady, 
22 diſcharged thoſe debts; a jointure of four hundred à year, 
made her a recompence; and the nephew he left to comfort 
himſelf, as well as he could, after the miſerable remains 
Jof a mortgaged eſtate, I ſaw our friend twice after this was 
done; leſs peeviſh in his ſickneſs, than he uſed to be in his 
health; neither much afraid of dying, nor (which in him had 
deen more likely) much aſhamed of marrying. The m—_— 

5 | | | e10re 
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which his old friend made to his ſincerity, yet ſome 


time after Mr. Wycherley's death, his poems being 
republiſhed by ſome mercenary editor in the year 
1728, our author in the following year, printed 
ſeveral letters which paſſed between them, in vindi- 


cation of Mr. Wycherley's fame, againſt ſome miſ- 
conſtructions prefixed to that edition: and throughout 
the whole of this miſunderftanding, Mr. Pore, 
though a youth, diſplayed a moſt manifeſt ſuperi- 


ority. | | 
It 1s remarkable that our poet had afterwards the 
ill luck to diſoblige Mr. Cromwell, by the ſame com- 


mendable frankneſs and ſincerity. _ 


In Mr. Poyz's firſt letter to Mr Gay, in the year 
1712, he fays——* Your Friend Mr. Cromwell has 


„been filent all this year. I believe he has been | 
d ſpleaſed at ſome or other of my freedoms, fi 
« which I very innocently take ; and moſt with 
* thoſe I think moſt my friends.” Now it appears Þ* 
by his letters to Mr. Cromwell, that our poet uſed 7 
to rally him on his turn for trifling and pedantic ci 


Criticiſm. So he loſt his two early friends, Crom- 


well and Wycherley, by his zeal to correct the 
bad poetry of the one, and the bad taſte of the 
A „„ ps ol 

The loſs of theſe two captious friends, however,, 
was amply compenſated by the patronage and eſteem] is 
of the moſt eminent men of the age, which his“ 
riſing fame procured him. But the uncommon ap- 
 plauſe which he ſo deſervedly obtained in his early 


before he expired, he called his young wife to the bed-ſide, and 
earneſtly entreated her not to deny him one requeſt, the laſt 
he ſhould make. Upon her aſſurances of conſenting to it, he 
told her, My dear, it is only this, that you will never marry 
an old man again.” I cannot help remarking, that ſickneſs, Þ 


which often deſtroys both wit and wiſdom, yet ſeldom has“ 


power to remove that talent which we call humour: Mr. Wy- 
cherley ſhewed his, even in this laſt compliment; though | 
think his requeſt a little hard, for why ſhould he bar her from 
doubling her jointure on the ſame eaſy terms??? 


ne By or negligent i in his compoſition. It ſerved to animate, 
ng but not to intoxicate him. 

ar |} Soon after his Paftorals, he publiſhed his Windſor- 
ede Foreſt, which was written at different times; the 
di- Þ'2 firſt part of it, which relates to the country, in the 
iſ- Þ year 1704, at the ſame time with the paſtorais, the 
ut latter not being added till the year 1713, in which it 
E, Þ was publiſhed at the defire of Lord Lanſdown, to 
T- EF? whom it is addrefled, as may be inferred from the 
motto *. 
the] The author of the eſſay above-mentioned, opens 
m- bis: criticiſm on this piece, by ſaying that Deſcrip- 

t tive poetry was «So no means the thining talent of 

ear „ Pore.” 

has] In this premature manner FA the eſſayiſt cenſure 
een] our poet. —A. hard cenſure, which even his own cita- 
ms, tio nscontradict, 
"th He admits, for inſtance, that though, ſpeaking of 
ears old FaTHER Thames, the trite and obvious inſignia 
iſfed Þ of a river god are attributed to him, yet there is one 
ntic 5 circumſtance in his appearance Wghly. PR, 
2M- BY which is 

the! | | 
the His ſea-green mantle waving with the wind 
ver,, He confelſes likewiſe that the relieyo upon bis urn 
eem is finely imagined — 

his ; 3 

ap- j The figur d fireams i in waves of Giver rolPd, 
early BY «© And on their banks Auguſta roſe in gold.” 
tion, | 

+ Our critic ie farther ob ged to Pan that 

4 laſt þ the poet has with exquiſite {kill ſelected only thoſe 
it, be fivers as attendants on Thames, who are his ſubjects, 
narry if Ibis tributaries, or neighbours. ; The pallage alluded 
kaels to, is too beautiful t to ) be omitted. : 
1 nas 
Wyũ- 
ugh | * Non ue cans : Te ws: Vare, myricae, | 

from Tie Nemus omne canet; nec Phoebe gratior alla ft, 

| 1 85 ſibi quae Vari procferipft . nemen. 

0. 
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« Firſt the fam'd authors of his ancient name, 

« The winding Js and the fruitful Tame- 

« The Kennet ſwift, for filver eels renown'd; 

« 'The Lodden ſlow, with verdant alders crown'd; 

« Cole, whoſe dark ſtreams his flow * iſland: 
-.--: #6. Ive 4 

« And chalky Wey, that rolls a milky wave: 

«© The blue tranſparent Vandalis appears; 

Ihe gulphy Lee his ſedgy treſſes rears; 

© "F'he ſullen Mole, that hides his diving flood; 

« And ſilent Daren, ſtain d with Daniil bloood. 4 


- 


The following ſpecimen likewiſe of pure deſeripti: 
on may be added, to ſhew how little c our bard was 195 
ficient in this talent. N | 


In sie ſpring, 3 the quiv ting heads; | 

„Where cooling vapours breathe along the mead, 
The patient fiſher takes his ſilent ſtand, 
Intent, his angle trembling in his hand: 

« With looks unmoy'd, he 3 the ſcaly breed, 
And eyes the dancing cork, and bending reed. 
Qur plenteous ſtreams a various race ſupply, 

« The bright-ey'd perch, with fins of T ns Gr, 
The filver eel, in ſhining volumes roll'd 
The yellow carp, in ſcales bedrop'd with gold: 

« Swift trouts, diverſify'd with crimſon ſtains, 
And pykes, the tyrants of the wat'ry plains.” 


The other ſports likewiſe of ſetting, ſhooting, and 


hunting are deſcribed with great beauty. 


The following lines are finely deſcriptive, and at 


| the ſame time pathetic, After having deſcribed a 
| pheaſant ſhot, he gives arts to the * . 
| eee. 5 ; | 


« Ah! what avail | his gloſſy, varying ayes, 5 


40 Hie ant creſt, and ſcarlet- cireled . Th 
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The vivid green his ſhining plumes unfold, 
His painted wings, and breaſt that flames with 

ä 


II)he following lines in the ſtag-chaſe, likewiſe are 
ds ini mitably fine. ; 555 
« Th impatient courſer pants in ev'ry vein, 
And pawing, ſeems to beat the diſtant plain“: 
« Hills, vales, and floods appear already croſs'd, 
And ere he ſtarts, a thouſand ſteps are loſt.” 


R R 

25 c cake Da" > 

E ae Os, Rs AI, I rg RG, 
PP 


cee the bold youth ſtrain up the threat'ning 
| e ff.. WO OE: 
de-] © Ruſh through the thickets, down the valleys 
of gd [ff 
Hang o'er their courſers heads with eager ſpeed, 
And earth rolls back beneath the flying ſteed.” 
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Many other, and more ſtriking inſtances of Mr. 
Pop k's talent for deſcription, appear in the courſe of 
his works, and ſome will be taken notice of in their 
proper places. 3 88 
It is certain that deſcriptive poetry can claim but 

a very ſubordinate rank in the ſcale of poetical excel- 
lence. As the learned editor of his works has obſery- 

ed, it is the office of a pictureſque imagination to 

brighten and adorn good ſenſe; fo that to employ it 
only in deſcription, is like children's delighting in a 
priſm for the ſake of its gaudy colours, which when 
ftugally managed and ſkilfully diſpoſed, might be 


| # The firſt four lines are tranſlated from Statius. 


« Stare ades miſerum eſt, pereunt veſtigia mille. 
Ante fugam, abſentemque ferit gravis ungula campum.“ 


| Theſe lines, Mr. Dryden, in his preface to his tranſlation of 
Freſnoy's Art of Painting, calls wonderfully fine; and ſays,” 
| they wou'd coſt him an hour, it he had the leiſure, to tran- 
The gate them, there is ſo much beauty in the original;z” Which 
probably excited Mr, Por E to try his art with them. . 
. TER made 
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made to repreſent and illuſtrate the nobleſt objects in 
nature. 

Indeed our poet himſelf thought meanly of de- 
ſcriptive poetry, which he humorouſly obſerved was a 
compoſition as abſurd as a feaſt made up of fauces: 
And in his epiſtle ro Dr. Arbuthnot, he ſpeaks flight: 

ly of chis ſort of merit, where he ä 


r . 14S ear N 
l TCC - 


Wo —Who could take offence £ 
+ While pure Deſcription held the place of Senſe: * 


— — —— — — — — — 
= — — 


Mr. Por E, however, has not failed in this piece 
to take every occaſion of adorning good ſenſe; and he 
ſometimes, as our Critic obſerves, introduces moral qu 

ſentences and inſtructions in an oblique and direct an 
manner, in places where one expects only painting 
and amuſement. Thus we have virtue, as our poet 
himſelf remarks *, put upon us by ſurprize, and are 
eve to find a thing where we thould never have y 


ooked to meet with it. = 
Among other ſpecimens of this diſtinguiſhing excel- © 
lence, our critic has candidly ſelected the following, 
where, after nn of e the poet ſub- E 
joins 175 on, 
| can 
cc Beaſts, urg d by us, their fellow- beaſts purſue, | 

And learn of man each other 20 + undo.” TY. 
The manly indignation and generous freedom © 
likewiſe with which our poet ſpeaks of the ravages of « 
the Norman kings, deſerves to be admired. After < 
— the beauties of the foreſt, he thus n. 8 

forth— 1 | 
Not FI the land appear'd i in ages paſt, con 
6 A oy Wan, and a gloomy walks, - els. Rut 
Nover 
# Iliad, b. 16. in the notes; ver. 468. ; Hel 
4 To undo is en and the ine To makes the line | 
„ Tg I 
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To ſavage beaſts and ſavage laws a prey, 


And kings more furious and ſevere} than * 
« Who claim'd the Kies, diſpeopled air and | 


47 


« foods, 
« The lonely lords of empty wilds and woods: 
Cities laid waſte, they ſtorm'd the dens and 

©. CAVEs; 25 
« (For wiſer brutes were backward to be ſlaves ; g-- 
« What could be free, when lawleſs beaſts 

ws obey'd, | | 


5 « And ev'n the elements a Tyrant bed 9? 


This TY our poet to lament the miſeries conſe- 
quential of ſuch devaſtation, which he bewails with 


Z awtable — 


” In vain kind ſeaſons fwell'd the teeming grain, TI 

Soft thow'rs diſtilld, and ſuns grew warm * 
e ein;, 

The ſwain with tears his fruſtrate labour 63 


And famiſh'd dies amidſt his ripen'd fields.” 


Our poet W this melancholy ſcene of eſolati- 


on, with one of the fineſt pieces of OG that 
can be imagined. | 


The levelld towns with weeds lie cover'd o'er; 
“The hollow winds thro' naked temples roar ; 
Round broken columns claſping ivy twin d; 

« O'er heaps of ruin ſtalk'd the ſtately hind ; 
The fox obſcene to gaping tombs retires, 

« And ſavage howlings fill the ſacred quires.” 5 


But the group of allegorical perſonages n the 
concluſion, are confeſſed to be worthy the pencil of 
Rubens, or Julio Romano. The eſſayiſt candidly 
owns that Virgil, in deſcribing the inhabitants of 
Hell's Wan, has einne no images ſo iel. 5 5 


1 The laſt epithet here "EY to Seiten the fires of th 


former, | 
diſting, | 
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diſtin, as the following living pictures painted by 
Porr, each of them with their proper inſignia or 
attributes. e ME Pn 


Ex vx her own ſnakes ſhall feel, 
„And PE RSECUTION mourn her broken wheel: 
There Faction roar, RREBELLION bite her 
c Chain. 
chain, | 


« And gaſping furies thirſt for blood in vain % 


After the ſeveral inſtances of beautiful deſcription, 
which our critic himſelf has applauded, together with 
others, which will be ſelected or referred to, the 
reader muſt be left to determine with what propriety 
it can he aſſerted that deſcriptive poetry was by no 
means the ſhining talent of Pop.“ Surely his 
candour and penetration as a Critic had been better 
diſplayed in obſerving © that the ſtudious cultivation 
&« of deſcriptive poetry was far below the poet's com- 
„ prehenſive and ſublime genius.” 

Our critic is right, nevertheleſs, in remarking that 
there are few images. introduced which are not ap- 
plicable to any place whatever, and rather deſcriptive 
of rural beauty in general, than of the peculiar beau- 
ties of Windſor Foreſt. At the ſame time it ſhould 
be remembered, that the foreſt in its ſtate at that time, 
afforded but few images which could be peculiarly 
_ appropriated to it. No magnificent lakes or caſcades, 
no elegant ſtruQtures, or other beauties with which 
royal taſte and magnificence have ſince embelliſhed it, 
were then appropriated to it. But what beauties 
were peculiar to it, our poet has deſcribed in the in- 


The critic aſſures us he was informed by a perſon of no 
| ſmall rank, that Mr. Addiſon was inexpreſſibly chagrined at 
_ this noble concluſion of /WinDsor FortsT, both as a politici- 
an and as a poet. As a politician, becauſe it ſo highly cele- 
brated that. treaty of peace which he deemed ſo pernicious to 
the liberties of Europe; and as a poet, becauſe he was deeply 
conſcious that his own Campaign, that gazette in rhyme, con- 
tained. no ſtrokes of ſuch genuine and (ſublime poetry, as the 
concluſion before us. e ay: 

n Eo | troduction 


y 
Or 


and with reſpect to the other images, though the 
are not peculiar to the foreſt alone, yet they are 10 
admirably deſcribed, that they may be truly ſaid to be 
excellent in their kind, and to prove that Mr. Pore 
| poſſeſſed the talent of deſcriptive poetry in a very 
eminent degree. 5 | 3 
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troduction of the poem from verſe nine to forty *, 


Our poet's talents, however, ripening daily under 


the benign and foſtering patronage of his noble and in- 
genious friends, he left ſcarce any ſpecies of poetical 
compoſition unattempted, and attempted none in 
which he did not excel. N 5 | 


His lyric pieces, which he compoſed ſoon after his 


| Windſor Foreſt, have been deſervedly admired: and 

his Ode on St. Cecilia's birth-day, in particular, has 
been eſteemed the moſt artful as well as the moſt ſub- 
lime of his leſſer compoſitions. 3 5 

> The firſt ſtanza expreſſes the various tones and 
| meaſures in muſic, and is almoſt a concert of itſelf. 
| The ſecond deſcribes their power over the ſeveral 

paſſions in general. The third explains their uſe in 
inſpiring the heroic paſſions in particular. The 


11 is obſervable that the critic has cenſured the fimile of 
che following lines. | 85 5 | 


„Here waving groves a chequer'd ſcene diſplay, 
And part admit, and part exclude the day; 
As ſome coy nymph her lover's warm addreſs | 
Nor quite indulges, nor can quite repreſs.” *_ 


Bohours, ſays he, would rank this compariſon among falſe 
thoughts and Italian conceits : the fallacy conſiſts in giving de- 
| ſign and artifice to the wood, as well as to the coquette; and in 

putting the light of the ſun, and the warmth of a lover, on a 


level. 


This is a fault, however, as he acknowledges, very uncom- 


mon in the writings of Mr. Por E: And perhaps the fault here 
imputed to the poet, is rather owing to a miſtake in the critic, 


It is not the nymph's diſpoſition of mind, to which the che- 
quered ſcene is here compared, but to the effect progres” by 5 
that diſpoſition, viz. Sun-ſbine and gloom : which are natural, 


in the vo of deſcription, and intellectual in che objects of 


compariſon, 


Vol. I. . . fourth. 
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fourth, fifth and ſixth, their power over all nature, 
in the fable of Orpheus's expedition to hell. The ſe- 
venth and laſt concludes in praiſe of muſic, and the 
advantages of the ſacred above the profane. 

The beginning of the ſecond ſtanza, in the opinion 
of our critic, is a little flat, and by no means equal to 
the concluſion of it. But we might, on this occaſion, 
very properly anſwer him by a remark of his own in 
another part, where he lays, If we conſider that 
« variety, which in all arts is neceffaiy to keep up 
« attention, we may perhaps affirm with truth that 
inequality makes a part of excellence: That ſome- 
thing ought to be thrown into ſhades, in order to 
« make the lights more ſtriking.” It may be added, 
that this inequality or fatneſs, it our critic chooſes to 
call it ſo, is in the inſtance before us rather a beauty 
than a blemiſh : For as the ſtanza opens with de- 
ſcribing the power of muſic in conterring tranquillity 
and equanimity, it is rather a proof of our poet's 
ſkill in adapting his numbers to the ſentiment, and it 
would have been very injudicious to have riſen too 
high in the opening, more eſpecially as the ideas 
which follow, afford him ſuch an opportunity of 
ſwelling into a beautiful climax,—But let the reader | 
judge for himſelf. wy | | 


« By Muſic, minds an equal temper know, 
Nor ſwell too high, nor ſink too low. 
elf in the breaft tumultuous joys ariſe, 

« Muſic her ſoft, aſſuaſive voice applies; 
Or, when the ſoul is preſs'd with cares, 
__ «« Exalts her in enliv'ning airs. 5 

&« Warriors ſhe fires with animated ſounds; 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds : 
Melancholy lifts her head, 

Morpheus rouſes from his bed, 
„ Sloth unfolds her arms and wakes, 
Liſt'ning Envy drops her ſnakes; 
Inteſtine war no more our Paſſions wage, 


And giddy Factions hear away their rage.” 
. | Nothing 
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ALEXANDER POPE, Egg. 5 
Nothing can be more artfully managed than this 
ſtanza, nor can any thing be more ſtriking and poeti- 
cal than the beautiful perſonifications here introduced. 
To talk of the flatneſs in the beginning of this ſtan- 


za, is as if a learner in the mathematics ſhould cen- 


ſure the dryneſs of a theorem, becauſe he does not 


immediately perceive that fertility and abundance, 
which ſpring up from it on profound cultivation. 
* Though our poet be as ſublime as Pindar, yet he is 
infinitely more regular and philoſophic : and it was 
here his purpoſe to prove that the legitimate uſe of 
* muſic is to temper the paſſions, in ſupport of reaſon. 
In the two firſt lines therefore, this uſeful propofiti- 
on is delivered, as ſuch always ſhould be, whether in 
poetry or proſe, with great ſimplicity. But the 


proof of it, in the various inſtances of its truth, he 


q delivers in all the ſublime of poctic thought and ex- 
preises. Sy 


But our critic's cenſure of the following numbers, 


. which conclude the fifth ſtanza, appears to be better 
founded. | 8 | „„ 


Thus ſong could prevail 
„ O'er death, and o'er hell, 
A conqueſt how hard and how glorious! 
boc' fate had faſt bound her 
With Styx nine times round her, 


Vet muſic and love were victorious.“ 


| Though in this place a ſong of triumph muſt be 
allowed to be well placed; by ill luck, nevertheleſs, 


the meaſure has been employed in drinking-ſongs, 
which added to the ſtory, which has been as com- 
monly the ſubject of thoſe ſongs, throws an air of i- 
dicule on what the poet intended to be ſerious; and 
makes theſe numbers, as the critic obſerves, of ſo _ 
burleſque and ridiculous a kind, that one is concern- 
ed to ae them in a ſerious ode, and in an ode of a 
writer eminently ſkilled, in general, in accommodat- 
ing his ſounds to his ſentiments, e 
1 3 8 


"_ 
* * 


He might have lined his cenſure likewiſe to 


highly improper for any ſevere or ſerious paſſion: the 


fupplicating ſong at the beginning of the fifth ſtanza :: 
| ut pathetic and Poetical. 


= 


the following lines, where the poet deſcribes the 
grief and deſpair of the lover, who loſt his Eurydice 


by looking back. 


Now under hanging mountains, 
© Beſide the fall of fountains, 
« Or where Hebrus wanders, 
© Rolling in Macanders, 
All alone, 
„ Unheard, unknown, | 
$6: the makes his moan ; 
And calls her ghoſt, 
For ever, ever, ever loſt! 
„% Now with Furies ſurrounded, 
«« Deſpairing, confounded, 
„He trembles, he glows, 
« Amidft Rhodope's ſnows.” 


A reader of nice ear, will readily perceive that the 
meaſure, in theſe lines, 1s much too ſprightly for the 
ſentiment. The too frequent returns of rhyme, ate 


difference between the ſubject and the modulation | is 
very ſenſibly felt 3 
The eſſayiſt, however, candidly admits that the 


: 36 By the ſtreams that ever flow, 
By the fragrant winds that blow 
„ Ofer the Elyſian flow'rs ; 

By thoſe happy ſouls who dwell 
In yellow meads of Aſphodel, _ 

Or Amaranthine bow'rs ; "HE 
« By the heroes armed ſhades, 
« Glitt'ring through the gloomy glades; ; 
hy the youths that dy'dfor love, 

6 Wand'ring 1 in the myrtle grove, 
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ALEXANDER POPE, EQ 53 
„ Reſtore, reſtore Eurydice to life: 
Oh take the huſband, or return the wife!“ 


Theſe images he obſerves are pictureſque and ap- j 
propriated, and the notes are ſuch as might. | 


FS 


„ Draw iron tears from Pluto's cheek, 
„And make hell grant what love did icek +.” 


Our bard, likewiſe, compoſed two choruſes in the | 
{yric ſtiain, at the deſite of the Duke of Buckingham, | 
to embellith a very bad play which his grace had al- 
tered from Shakeſpeare. They had, as the editor 
obſerves, the uſual effects of ill adjuſted ornaments», by 
only ſerving to make the meanneſs of the ſubjett more | 
conſpicuous. Nevertheleſs, they were ſet to mu- g 
ſick many years afterwards by the famous Bononcini, 
aud performed at Buckingham-houſe. . | 
* Theſe lyric pieces alone, are ſufficient to prove Mr. 
the Pore's abilities for this ſpecies of poetry, and it is to 
the be lamented thai he did not proſecute his purpoſe of 
„% executing ſome plans of this nature, which he had 


are | had 
1 8 chalked out. But the characters of the managers of 
\n i; the play houſes at that time, determined him, as he 


| faid, to lay aſide all thoughts of that kind. Other 
the conſiderations likewiſe probably co-operated to ren- 
nas ger him averſe from having any thing to do with the - 
ſtage. He remembered that Pliny, or fome other 
antient author, had delivered down to us this extra- 


+ Theſe lines, which the critic has taken from Milien's Il 
Penſeroſo, are not accurately tranſcribed. Milton has ſaid more 
properly, © down Pluto's check.“ 5 bn 

It may be obſerved, however, that the auxiliary verb did, 
in the ſecond line, is extremely inelegant and unpoctical. 

I am very far, however, from the preſumption of making 
this remark with the petulant deſign of carping at the writings 
of this immortal bard, But though the ſplendid beauties may 

more than atone for the blemiſhes and inequalities of a great 
genius, yet they ought not to paſs unnoticed, left the reverence 
which is paid to their authority, ſhould miſlead the public taſte 
and judgment, and incline the haſty and injudicious, not only to 
admire, but to imitate imperfe&tions, / | | 


C 3 1 ordinary 


1 


tore, 
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ordinary particular, concerning the conſtruction of 


Pompey's magnificent theatre; that the feats of it 
were ſo contrived, as to ſeive at the ſame time for 


ſteps to the entrance of the Temple of Venus, which 


| he had joined to his theatre. The moral poet colud 
not but ſpeculate on a circumſtance, where the % 


and the Hubes of the ſtory were as an united as the 


twyo edifces. 
Among other beauties in the lyric pieces unde: 
conſideration, there 1s ſomething very bold and ma- 


ſterly in the following lines, where, deſcribing the 


effects of the arts in Britain, he ſays 


See arts her ſavage ſons controul, 
« And Athens riſing near the pole! 
Jill ſome new Tyrant lifts his purple hand, 
46 « And civil madneſs tears them from the land.“ 


In the two laſt lines, there is a happy and noble 


combination of imagery and ſentiment, _ 
But the next chorus affords a beauty of the ſofter 


kind, where the poet thus feelingly Gefcrives the de- 


lights of connubial love. 


8 Oh FEA of ev'ty ſocial tye, 
 * United wiſh, and mutual joy! 
What various joys on one attend, | 
As fon, as father, brother, huſband, friend 
Whether his hoary fire he ſpies, 
* While thouſand grateful thoughts ariſe ; 
„% Or meets his ſpouſe's fonder eye; 
Or views his ſiniling progeny ; 
„What tender paſſions take their turns, | 
+ What home-felt raptures move ? 
„His heart now melts, now leaps, now burn 
10 With rev rence, hope, and love.“ 


A mi LEE 3 kth the leaſt ſenſibility, cannot 


fail of being affected by the delicacy and tenderneſs 


of theſe ſentiments, as s well as charmed by the go 
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and propriety of the epithets, and the elegance and 
harmony of the numbers. 

The next piece which falls under conſi deration, is 
the Eſay on Criticiſm, which, extraordinary as it 
may ſeem, was written before our poet had attained 
his twentieth year; and publiſhed within two years 
afterwards, being as ſhort a time as he ever ſuffered 

any thing to lie by him 

It had not probably been publiſhed D ſoon, but 
for the importunity of his old friend Sir William 
Trumba l, to whom he ſent a copy of it, and who 
was ſo charmed with it, that, in a letter which he 
addreſſed to him in return, he concludes thus, 


« All ] can add is, that if your exceſs of modeſty 


« ſhould hinder you from publiſhing this eſſay, I 
« ſhall only be ſorry I have no more credit with you, 


to perſuade you to oblige the public, and in 5 


e ticular, Dear Sir, &c. 


This poem, the writer of the eſſay candidly allows 


to be a maiter- piece of its kind, and that notwith- 
ſtanding the partial commendation of Mr. Addiſon, 
who remarks that“ the obſervations follow one 


« another, like thoſe of Horace's Art of poetry*, 


e without that methodical regularity, which would 
% have been neceſſary in a proſe writer,” yet it is 
evident that the plan is regular, and the conduct of it 
maſterly, _ 

Indeed, it is diff cult; as our poet's learned friend 


and commentator obſerves, to conceive any preroga- 


tive in verſe, to diſpenſe with method and regularity. 


Beſides, in truth, our = laid the plan, and digeſted 


all the matter 1n prole ; and then, as he has been 


heard to fay, he turned it into verſe with great rapi- 


diy. | 


The general 3 and e of this work is fully 


delineated in the admirable commentary ſubjoined to 
it. But! it would not be conſiſtent with the profeſſed 5 


* That Hardie attended to TTY in his Art 1 Poetry, bas 5 
been ſhewn by a learned critic. See Mr. Hurd's comment on 


the Epiſtle to che Piſos, 
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plan of this hiſtory, ſhould I omit to point out its 
moſt diſtinguiſhed beauties and defects, which cannot 
be done, without giving a ſhort analyſis of the poet's 
chain of argument: I cannot help thinking it a capi- 


tal objection to the eſſay above-mentioned on Mr. 


Poye's writings, &c. that the eſſayiſt frequently only 
ſelects detached paſſiges, as the foundation of his 
encomium or cenſure, without attempting to connect 
the ſenſe. Unleſs we recolle& the writer's general 


ſcope of reaſoning, we cannot always fully relith the 


beauties of particular parts, more eſpecially in Mr. 
Pope, who has the particular ſkill to employ poeti- 
cal ornaments. Add to this, that when parts are 
thus taken detached, we may ſometimes impure faults 


to the writer, which are fo only from the peri View 
wie have given of his work *. 


The poem conſiſts of one book, which is divided 
into three principal parts, or members. The firſt of 


them giving rules for the ſtudy of the art of criti- 
ciſm; the ſecond expoſing the cauſes of wrong judg- 
ment; and the third, marking out the viorals of the 


critic. 

Though. this piece is intitled 8 imply an Eſſay on 
Criticiſm, yer it contains ſeveral precepts, equally 
relative to the good writing, as to the true judging 


of a poem; which is ſo far from violating the unity 


of the ſubjcct, that it preſerves and compleats it. 

The poet having in the opening, ſhewn the uſe and 
ſeaſonableneſs of the ſubject, he proceeds to inquire 
into the proper | of a true critic. 


n with our judgments as our watches, none 
So juſt alike, yet each believes his own. 


To this effect, fays ko in the following lines: 


The critic eye, that microſcope of wit, | 
Sees hairs and pores, examines bit by dit: 
*© How parts relate to parts, or they to whole, 
The body's harmony, the beaming ſoul, 


Are things which Kuſter, Burraan, Waſſe ſhall ſee, | 


'* When man's whole frame is obvious to a flea." : 
EE I n 
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In Poets, as true genius is but rare, 

True taſte as ſeldom is the Critic's ſhare; 
Both mult alike from Heay'n derive their light, 
Theſe born to judge, as well : as thoſe to write,” 


his & The reaſoning in cheſs lines, as the learned com- 
ect mentator obſerves, is concluſive z and the ſimilitude 
ral extremely juſt. 


It may be neceſſary, however, to confi er this 
paſſige reſpeQting the human faculties, ſomewhat 
more critically ; as it will be of uſe hereafter, in the 
attempt to aſcertain the nature and extent of our au- 
thor's genius. | 
It has been faid that 4s judgment, when it goes 
alone, is generally regulated, or at leaſt much influ- 
enced, by cuſtom, taſhion or habit ; and never 
certain and conſtant, but when founded upoa 
E © TASTE ; which is the fame in the critic, as G- 
ius in the poet. That, in fact, genius and taſte 
are but one and the fame faculty differently exert- 
ing itſelf under different names, in the two pro- 


de. 


10 


on feſſions of poetry and criticiſm: for that the art 
ily of poetry conſiſts in ſelecting out of all thoſe 
ing images which preſent themſelves to the fancy, ſuch 
ity ot them as are truly beautiful: And the art of 


| © criticiſm in diſcerning, and fully regs what it 
ind finds fo ſelected.” 5 
ire Though 1 it may be allowed, that judgment i is never 
| certain, but when ripened into taſte: nevertheleſs we 
muſt be cautious how we fall into an error, which has 
been adopted by many writers, who have conſidered 
judgment and taſte as things totally diſtin : for they 
appear to be the ſame faculty, and to differ only in 
che degree and extent of their application. Tafte is 
nothing but judgment matured and refined. The 
faculty of judgment, is born with us 8 taſte is, in a 
great meaſure, acquired. Judgment, is the faculty 
of comparing and ſeparating our ideas : taſte, is the 
* lame faculty of compariſon improved, and 9 80 to 
5 works of 1 imagination and elegance. 
In 1 . 
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The man of taſte ſeems at one glance, by a kind 
of intuition, to diſcern what is beautiful and ele- 
gant ; and this has miſled many to imagine that taſte 


is a faculty diſtinct from judgment. But, in truth, 


we cannot diſcover what 1s beautiful, but by com- 


pariſon: and to compare, as has been ſaid, is the 


office of judgment. Taſte, therefore, is the refult 
of repeated, tho' perhaps imperceptible operations 
of the judgment, b at 

that quick diſcernment of, and habitual reliſh for, 
the beautiſul. 5 | : 


y which, we at length acquire 


Ihe excellence of taſte, depends on an extenſive 


knowledge in the ſubjects of the fine aits; and on 
that habit of compariſon, which alone can enable us 
to diſcern and reliſh what is truly beautiful. For in- 
ſtance, ſhould a man of good natural judgment who 


had never ſeen a picture, behold two portraits of the 
human hgure, daubed upon a ſign, of which the 


one was manifeſtly a better imitation of nature than 
tht other, he would not fail to be delighted with that 


which had the preference, and to pronounce it beau- 


tiful. But ſhould he afterward become converſant 
with the works of a Yandyke or a Reynolds, he would 
_ diſcover the uncertainty of his former judgment, and 


what pleaſed him before as beautiful, he would then 


__defpiſe as defective In this ſenſe, we may be al- 
| lowed to ſay, that judgment in the fine arts is 
never certain, but when matured and refined to 
taſte. | 85 = e 
At the ſame time it may be doubted, whether 
genius and taſte can be ſtrictly conſidered as the ſame 
_  taculty, differently exerting itſelf under different 


names. Genius, as the derivative ſenſe of the word 


implies, denotes the faculty of inventing, or of form- 
ing new aſſociations of ideas; but the buſineſs of 


ſelecting ſuch images as are truly beautiful, ſeems to 


be the province of taſte; which, as the term im- 


ports, is the faculty of diſcerning, or in its etymolo- 


gical ſenſe, of feeling what is beautiful. 


It is as uſual, and perhaps as proper, to fay a 
_ awriter of taſte, as a critic of taſte: and it uw 
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eaſy to conceive a writer of genius, that 1s, of ſtrong 
creative powers, without za/te to ſelet ſuch images 
as are truly beautitul, from the group which throng 
before him. This defect is ſometimes, perhaps ofteneſt, 
obſervable in writers of the greateſt genius; and 
ſeems to ariſe from too quick a ſenſibility, which 
cauſes the novelty of various images, to make ſuch a 
powerful impreſſion on their minds, as to prevent the 
timely interpoſition of judgment, to diſſipate the 
charm which miſſeads them in their choice. But 


though taſte is ſpoiled by too exquiſite a ſenſibility, _ 


yet without a certain degree of 1t, neither taſte nor 
genius can exiſt. They ſpring from the ſame com- 
mon ſtock ; ſenſibility is the root of both: and though 
both may be improved and refined by exerciſe, yet 
the ſeeds of each are ſown by nature. 5 
The poet himſelf, indeed, ſeems to have had the 
diſtinctions in view which I would endeavour to point 


Authors are partial to their vit, tis true, 
gut are not Critics to their judgment too? _ 
_ « Yet if we look more cloſely, we ſhall find 
„Moſt have the ſeeds of judgment in their mind: 
Nature affords at leaſt a glimm'ring light z _ 
„The lines, tho' touch'd but faintly, are drawn 
66 right,” | 144, 


Taking theſe lines, and thoſe before quoted toge- 
ther, it ſhould ſeem from the context, that the poet 


uſes judgment and taſte, as two words denoting de- 
gtees of the ſame faculty, and that he conſiders genius 


as ſomething diftin& from both m. 

Among the cauſes which prevent the due culture 
of the ſeeds of judgment, our Author reckons falſe 
reaſoning, falſe wit, and falſe politeneſs: on which 
he farther expatiates in the Peas part. Againſt 


falſe wit, which is the moſt frequent cauſe of a 


perverſion of judgment, he is particularly ſevere. 


% Some. 
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Some have at firſt for Wits, then Poets paſt, 


« 'Turn'd Critics next, and prov'd plains fools at 


« laft. 
« Some neither can for Wits nor Critics paſs, 
« As heavy mules are neither horſe nor als. _ 
hy 1 8 0 half-learn'd witlings, num' rous in our 
cc 1 e, 
« As half-form'd inſects on the vks of Nile ; 
« Unfini ſh'd things, one knows not what to cal, 
% Thei. generation” s ſo equiyocal. ”M 


Nothing can be more keen and ſarcaſtic than theſe 
lines, 1n which the images are moſt happily choſen to os 


heighten the ſatire. 


He next proceeds to deliver the precepts of criti- 1 
eiſm, recommending 1 it to the critic in the firſt place 


to examine his own ſtrength: nature he obſerves has 
ſet fixed limits to the human faculties -The 


lines by which he expreſſes this ſentiment are in- 


e 


« Nature to all things fix'd the nantes fit, 
And wiſely curb'd proud man's pretending wit. 
As on the land while here the ocean gains, 

In other parts it leaves wide fandy plains ; 
„Thus in the ſoul while memory prevails, 
„he ſolid pow'r of under flanding fails; 
« Where beams of warm imagination play, | 
The memory's ſoft figures melt away. 
One ſcience only will one genius fit; 
So yvaſt is art, ſo narrow human wit.” 


The poetry as well as the philoſophy of this paſ- 
ſage, can ſcarcely be too much admired, How chaſte 
and elegant, yet how ſtrong and lively, is the image- 


ry by which he illuſtrates the tendencies of the 
different faculties! There is peculig beauty in re- 
preſenting he beams of warm imagination, as melting 
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ö ſo happily adapted, that it is impoſſible to change a 


word, without doing prejudice to the image. 
Having ſhewn that nature is the proper foundation 
on which to eſtabliſh criticiſm, he points out the 


aids which may be borrowed from art. He inti- 


mates that the rules of art were not invented by the 


fancy, but diſcovered in the book of nature: and 
are ſtill nature, though methodized. This he ex- 


plains by a happy iluſtration, wherein he gives a juſt 


definition of liberty; from whence we may perceive 


how eſſentially it differs from that licentiouſneſs, which 
too often uſurps its name and character. 


« Nature; like Liberty, is but reflrain'd 
« By the fame LAWS which firſt herſelf ordain'd. i 


Theſe alle of art, he es. the c critics bor- 
rowed from the antient poets, who drew them im- 
mediately from nature. | 


„ Juſt precepts thus PE great examples giv? n, 


She drew from them, what they deriv'd from 


66 Heav'n. | 
« 'The gen'rous Critic fann'd the Poet's fire, 
And taught the world with Reaſon to admire. 
40 Then Criticiſm the Muſe's handmaid prov'd, 
6c To dreſs her charms, and make her more be- 
«© boyd: 
« But following wits from that intention ſtray'd, 


„ maid ; 
Againſt the Poets their own arms they turn'd, 


« Jearn'd.”: 
So modern *Pothecaries, taught the art 
guy Doctors' bills to play the Doctor's part, 
1 Bend in the practice of miſtaken rules, 


. Preſeribe, apply, and call their maſters fools.” 


There is a great deal of ſprightly wit and keen : 
3 r in this * in which t the poet has drawn 


his 


N Who could not win the miſtreſs, woo'd the 


* Sure to hate moſt the men from whom they 
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his obſervations from Quintilian ; but has ſkilfully 
enlivened them, as he ſeldom fails to do any trite or 
borrowed ſentiments, with all the graces of a ſplendid 


imagination. 


Our author next obſerves, that there are graces 


beyond the reach of Procept, 


I, where the rules not far enough cated,” 

(Since rules are made but to promote their end) 
Some lucky licence anſwers to the full 

Th intent propos'd, that Licence is a rule. 
Thus Pegaſus, a nearer way to take, 

May boldly deviate from the common track. 

From vulgar bounds with brave diſorder part, 
And fnatch a grace beyond the reach of art. 


„Which without * thro the . 


N gains 


c The heart, and all its end at once attains.” 


The eſſayiſt, 5 mentioned, bas cenſored the 
foregoing illuſtration ; where, as he obſerves, there is 


evidently a blameable mixture of metaphors, the 


attributes of the horſe and the writer being confound- 


ed. The former, ſays he, may be juſtly faid © to 
take a nearer way,” and to“ deviate from a track ; nr 
© but how can a horſe ſvarch a grace,” or ** gain 2 


« heart? 


e bowever, it may be anſwered, that Pe- 
 gaſus is here uſed only as a generic name for poetry. 
And the poet evidently intended to have wrote 
fer Pegaſus. 1 
makes a ½ imilitude of what he only deſigned for the 
| explanation of a precept. 


But by ſaying 


thus Pegaſus—he 


Our poet adds, that if we muſt offend inn the 
precept, we ought never to tranſgreſs the end: and 


that we ſhould, at leaſt, have. the Fee of the 
antients to juſtify us — _ | 


Leet it be 8 and compell'd by need; 
4% And have, at leaft, their PRECEDENT to . 5 


This 
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* This muſt be conſidered as a precept of prudence 
7 only; and to avoid cenſure : for ſurely it is debaſing 
d genius to ſhackle it with the fetters of pxECEDENT. 
Irregular ſtrokes, audacter ſumpta, will always be 
S juſtited by the natural effects they produce, though 
| there ſhould he no precedent to plead for them. If 
* theſe effects will not vindicate them, the e 
5 * power of the antients will plead in vain. 2 | 
p | It is admirably obſerved by a writer of true origi- 
nal genius *, that we might expect to learn the 
principles of the arts from the artiſts themſelves ; 
but, ſays he, they have been too much occupied 
in the practice, and have ſought the rules of the 
arts in the wrong place; they have ſought it among 
: PRs pictures, &c.-—* But,” he continues, © art 
t, can never give the rules that make an art. This 
© is, I believe, the reaſon Why artiſts in general, 
* and poets principally, have been confined within 
| © fo narrow a circle; they have been rather imita- 
e tors of one another, han of nature; and this 
18 | ** with fo faithful an uniformity, and to ſo remote 
ie an antiquity, that it is hard to fay who gave the 
_ firſt model. Critics follow them, and therefore 
0 can do little as guides. I can judge but poorly | 
ef any thing, whilſt 1 meaſure it by no other | 
2ſtandard than itſelf. The true ſtandard of the arts | 
is in every man's power, and an eaſy obſervation 
* * of the moſt common, ſometimes of the meaneſt 
Y. WM © things in nature, will give the trueſt lights, where 
* rhe greateſt ſagacity and induſtry, that ſlights 
ne *© ſuch obſervation, muſt leave us in the dark, or 
ie what is worſe, amuſe and miſlead us by falſe ; 
: 7 IP lights.“ 1 
= Our poet, however, the better to enforce the 
he authority of the antients, endeavours to vindicate 
them from the preſumptuous enfin of modern 7 
critics. | | | | 
1 Tbe outher of. 6 Philoſophical 3 into the Origia 5 8 


our Ideas of the Sublime ne Beautiful. | 
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« know has are, to whoſe. preſumptuous 


„thoughts 


T hoſe freer beauties, ev'n in them, ſeem faults. 


« Some figures monſtrous and miſ- ſhap' d appear, 
« Confider'd ingly, or beheld too near, 


« Which, but proportion'd to their 0s or 


| % place, 
« Due diſtance reconciles to form and grace,” Y 


This juſt and ſtriking metaphor, is | nicely appro- 


priated to illuſtrate the ſentiment; and is, perhaps, 


the beſt apology that can be offered for the ſeem- 


ngly bold deviations of the antients. 


Ixanſported with their beauties, he breaks out 
into a kind of rapturous exclamation, on contemplat- 5 
ing the rare felicity of thoſe few who ſtill ſtand 


green with bays; and turns towards their manes, 
in the following moſt admirable apoRrophe: 


Hail, Bards migmphanict born in happier days ; ; 

40 eee heirs of univerſal praiſe! | 

« Whoſe honours with increaſe of ages grow, 
« As ftreams roll down, enlarging as they flow : 
« Nations unborn your mighty names ſhall found, 

„And worlds applaud that mult not yet be 
e e 

„O may ſome ſpark of your celeſtial fire, 

„ The laſt, the meaneſt of your ſons inſpire, 


(That on weak wings, from far, purſues your 
„ fights; 


« Glows while he reads, but rrembles as he 


TE *« writes) 
1% To teach vain Wits a ORR little Lana.” 


* 80 admire ſuperior ſenſe, and doubt their own!” 


Tn theſe beautiful lines, the poet appears, as the 
commentator ſtrongly expreſſes it, “ with the hum- 
_«. /ity of a Suppliant at the ſhrine of Immortals, 
« and the ſublimity of a Poet participating of their 
e There is not, I believe, a ſtronger indica- 

tion 


3 , , . 
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tion of true genius, than the enthuſiaſtic veneration 


with which an early candidate for literary fame, looks 
up towards thoſe who have reached thoſe arduous 
actghts, to which his ambition aſfpiies. A cold 


phlegmatic genius, deſpairing to ſoar to ſuch an 
exalted pitch, beholds their towering pre-eminence, | 


with languid and unemulating regard, | 
The rules for perfecting the art of criticiſm; hav- 


ing been ſet forth in the firſt part, the cauſes tending 
10 impede i its perfection are next explained. Of theſe 


the . 
Is Pride, the never- failing vice of fools. 
Whatever Nature has in worth deny'd, 
She gives in large recruits of needful Pr ide 
For as in bodies, thus in ſouls, we find 


ON VV RAE: wants in blood and ne ſwelbd Ws 


wind: 


60 Pride, where Wit fails, ſteps j In to our defence, ® 


And fills up all the mighty Void of ſenſe. 
“If once right reaſon drives that cloud away, 
„Truth breaks upon us with reſiſtleſs day. 
& 'Truit not yourſelf; but your defects to know, 
Make uſe of ev'ry friend—and ev Ty foe.” 


The fimile here employed to ſhew the reſemblance 
between an inflated mind and a bloated body, is the 
moſt happy that could be conceived. 


Superficial learning is the next cauſe which our 


zuthor expoſes. N the critic to 


ec Drink deep, or taſte not the Pierian ſpring.” 


At the ſame time, he points out the labours and 


difficulties attending the progreſs towards ſcience, 
which he aptly illuſtrates 1 in the following | lines. 


0 80 pleas'd at firſt, he tow? ring Alps we try, 
0 Mount o'er the vales, and ſeem to tread the. 
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„ Th' eternal ſnows appear already paſt, 

« And the firſt clouds and mountains ſeem the 
e 
Put, thoſe attain'd, we tremble to ſurvey 
'The growing labours of the lengthen'd way, 
Th' increaſing proſpect tires our wand' ring 

eyes, 


« Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps ariſe 3 


The FEſſayi/t does not ſeem inclined to applaud this 
celebrated illuſtration. The images, he obferres, 


are too general and indiſtin& : but if the mind, as it 


enlarges itſelf in the purſuit of learning, be indeed 


in the ſtate of a wearied traveller, when entered on 


the paſlage of the Alps (as it is ſurely) could there 


be an apter ſimilitude? And if, in the deſcription 


of this journey, the images are too general and in- 
aiftind, it is the fault of that barren and extenſive 


region, and not of the poet, who muſt deſcribe what 


he finds or conceives. But the Fſſayi/t would have 
him an INVENTOR at the expence of Ter. other : 


faculty of the poet or the man. 

In truth, however, though the ſimile is, on the 
whole, very fine and appoſite, yet it ſeems to be 
ſpun out to a languid iteration of idea. The 


1 Alps riſing on Alps,” is but an echo of hills peep- 
ing o'er hills;“ and there is too much in theſe 


lines of what the French call Verbiage: a word 
which J would not uſe, but that I do not know 
one in our own language ſo expreſſive of my mean- 


ing. 


Among aches cauſes which occaſion wrong judg- 


ment, he reckons a narrow capacity ; which may be 
expoſed in judging either of the matter, or the man- 
ner, of the work. Of the matter, in judging by 
parts ; or in preferring one favourite part, to a dil- 
regard of all the reſt. Of the manner, in confining 


the attention only to conceit, language Or numbers. 
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The poet firſt expoſes thoſe phlegmatic critics, 
who, not entering into the ſpirit of their author, take 


| 2 partial ſurvey, and are Curious to detect trivial 


Aults. | 


A perfect Jude e will 5 each work of Wir 


«© With the 0 ſpirit that its author writ : 


_ «© durvey the WHOLE, nor ſeek gat + faults to 


r 
Where nature moves, and rapture warms the 
ic; | 
« Nor loſe for that malignant dull delight, 
_ © The gen'rous pleaſure to be charm'd with wit. 


| Acritic, whoſe capacity is not ſufficiently compre- 
| henſive to take in the whole, can never feel the 
| lixcly impreſſions with which a warm imagination is 
| ſmitten on a general furvey of nature, and muſt 
| confequently confine his view to detached parts, 
| which, to his ſhort ſight, will frequently appear 
| irregular. This, however, the poet himſelf admira- 
bly illuſtrates. 


“In Wit, as 1 what affects our bearts 
Is not th' exactneſs of peculiar parts; 

** *Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call, 
But the joint force and full reſult of all 


Thus when we view ſome well- proportion d 


| „ dome, 

* (The world's juſt 3 and ev'n thine, 
„ Rome) | 

No fingle parts unequally 8 

All comes united to th admiring eyes; 


No monſtrous Height, or breadth, or ; length 


appear; 


JS The Whole at once is bold, and regular.” 


There i is a el ws propriety in this illuſtration, 
ai'd perhaps it will not be too much to fay, that 
there is even a ſublimity in it, which excites our 


admiration 
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adiniration of the noble ſtructure which the poet: 
deſcribes. 

The folly of making the whole ſubſervient to a 
part, is pleaſantly ridiculed by the tale of a Mancha ; 
which is told with incomparable zumour, and is 
ſtrong proof of our author's various merit, which 
enabled him, with that happy facility, to flide i imper- 


ceplibly from the gravity of the didactic, to the 
gaiety of the facetious narrative. 


The poet next expoſes the limited talents of thoſe 
who confine their attention to conceit and wit, which 
he ridicules by a ſimile drawn from a ſiſter art. 


1 * Foets, like painters, thus, unſkill'd to trace 
'The naked nature wad the living grace, 

« With gold and jewels cover ev'ry part, 
And hide with ornaments their want of wn.” 


: mien ridiculed the faije, he deſcribes the nature 
of the true ſpecies of wit. 


* True Wit is Nature to advantage dreſr d- FEM 


Fr The dreſs which is moſt becoming. the poet 
: points out in the Gollowing beautiful illuſtration, | 


1 As ſhades more ſweetly recommend the 858 
M8 80 anden plainneſs ſeis off ſprightly wie" 


This is that delightful ſimplicity, which 5 
grace and propriety to all the works of the fine arts: 

and the poet has ſhewn great {kill in the conduct of 
theſe fimilies, by which the nature, both of true 
and falſe wit, are . ed images draun from 
the ſame art. 

An extraordinary attention to language falls next 
: under our author's cenſure ; and the abſurdity | of it 
is linely exemplified i in an admirable ſimile. 


a Falſe 
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_ « Falſe eloquence, like the priſmatic glaſs, | 

Its gaudy colours ſpreads on ev'ry place 
The face of Nature we no more ſurvey, 
« Hares like, without diſtinction gay.“ 


Imagination cannot conceive any thing more hap- 
pily appropriated than this ſimile, to 11idicule the 


| tantaſtic glare of falſe eloquence. 


He then expoſes the folly of too great a made 
for the harmony of numbers; ridiculing thoſe who 
only haunt Parnaſſus, to pleaſe their ear: and next 
gives rules for true harmony, of which the chief is, 
that the ſound ſhould be an echo to the ſenſe ; which 
precept he illuſtrates by ſeveral examples of ſmooth- 
neſs, roughneſs, ſlowneſs, and rapidity. 

J cannot help thinking, that upon the whole, there 
is great merit in the following exemplifications ; 


though I am free to confeſs, that there is great juſtice 


lkewiſe in ſome of the animadverſions, made by the 
ingenious author of the Rambler; though others are 
Pe rather nice and faſtidious. 


« Soft is the ſtrain when Zex byr th blows, 

„And the ſmooth. ſtream in ſmoother numbers 
0 flows ;. © 

« But when loud ſurges laſh the ſounding e 


| ©: The hoarſe, rough verſe ſhould like the torrent 


le i | 

© When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to . 
„ throw, | 

« The line too labours, and the words move ſlow: _ 
« Not ſo, when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 
„ Flies o'er th' 3 corn, and kims along 
the main.“ | | 


« 'The verſe,” this author 8 intended to 


** repreſent the whiſper of the vernal breeze, muſt 
_ ** ſurely be confeſſed not much to excel in te, 
and wolubility ; and the ſmooth ſtream runs with 
© a perpetual claſh of jarring conſonants,” | 


| But f 
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may be happily employed to expreſs me/anchely, 


But notwithſtanding the authority of this eriticiſin, 


a man may, with goud reaſon, perhaps, be ſuppoſed 


to have a a very ſingular ear who does not diſcover 
a peculiar ſoftneſs, in the firſt verſe ; and as to volu- 
bility, that might indeed have been neceſſary, had 


the poet been deſcribing the ruthing of a whiclwind ; 

but why it ſhould be effential in repreſenting the 
_ gently blowing breeze, is difficult to conceive. Gentle 
and woluble are oppoſite terms, and to have repre- 


ſented the one by the other, would have been a 
very prepoſterous attempt. At the ſame time it 
muſt be admitted, that the line intended to deſcribe 
the /-mooth fiream, though there is nothing jarring 
init, yet nevertheleſs, when conſidered as an ex- 
ample of ſmoothneſs, it abounds too much with 
conſonants to render the exemplification ſtriking. _ 
Phe noiſe and turbulence of the torrent,” this 
writer continues, is indeed diſtinctly imagined ; 
„ for,” he adds, © it requires very little ſkill to 


make our language rough. But,“ he proceeds, 
ein the lines which mention the effort of Ajax, there 
js no particular heavineſs or delay.”  _ 

This latt cenſure, however, ſeems to be ill found- 
ed. It is ſcarce poſſible to read theſe 
degree of fluency and volubility, I 
Nothing can be more tardy, nor move with greater 


lines with any 


proſaic drag, than theſe lines, which abound with 
fluggith monoſyllables; which are particularly 


adapted to expreſs the taxdy motion of a laborious 
effort *. . e 


The ſwiftneſs of Camilla,“ the writer adds, “ is 


* rather contraſted than exemplified, Why the verſe 
« ſhould be lengthened to expreſs ſpeed, will not 


« eaſily be diſcovered. In the dactyls uſed for that 
« purpoſe by the antients, two ſhort ſyllables were 
« pronounced with fuch rapidity, as to be equal 
« only to one long; they therefore naturally exhibit 


1 Os the art of paſſing through a long ſpace in a ſhort 


* Monoſyllables likewiſe, as Mr, port ſome where obſerves, 


© time, 
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time. But the Alexandrine, by its pauſe in the 


„% midſt, is a tardy and ſtately meaſure; and the 
« word unbending, one of the moſt ſluggiſh and flow 
which our language affords, cannot much accele- 


rate its motion.” 


Theſe remarks, it muſt be allowed, are not with- 


out propriety. But though the Alexandrine is in this 
place rendered faulty by the choice of words, which 


cannot be pronounced with rapidity, yet if it was 
compoſed of epithets which would run with fluency 
the Alexandrine would be the meaſure beſt calculated 
to exemplify ſwiftneſs ; becauſe it would then moſt 
naturally exhibit the act of paſſing through a long 
ſpace in a ſhort time. It may, on this occaſion, be 
worth remarking too, that though unbending be in- 
deed fluggith, and ill-adapted, by its ſound, to ex- 
emplify ſwiftneſs; yet, if we attend to the ſenſe, it 
will appear, that nothing could be more happily _ 
choſen. It is impoſſible to convey a higher idea of 
the rapidity of Camilla's motion, than by deſcribing 
her to have flown ſo faſt, that the corn did not even 
bend to the impreſſion ſhe made in her flight, The 
ame happineſs of expreſſion is likewiſe obſervable 
in the cloſe of the line, where ſhe 1s repreſented 
frimming along the main. 5 1 5 
But one of the beſt exemplifications of celerity, is 


to be found in the celebrated line of the Odyſſey. 


« AUTH; £THT4 mid ord's Kuvairdroaa; avaifys.” 


Vet, after all, perhaps, the adapting the ſound 


of the words to the ſenſe, is, in moſt caſes, more the 
effect of chance, than art; nay, I know not whe- 


ther, in deſcribing boiſterous images eſpecially, ſuch _ 
adaption is not rather a matter of neceſſity, than 
deſign: for I believe it would be difficult to expreſs 

ſuch images in words, which are not rough and 
lonorous. In ſhort, the ſkill, in the ſeveral inſtances 

of adapting the ſound to the ſenſe, ſeems to lie 
rather in the arrangement, than in the choice of the 


Words. | _ 
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The laſt cauſe which the poet enu merates, as tendir 9 


to obſtruct the judgment, is Partiality ; 3 which he 
conſiders in its various branches, as it begets preju- 


dices againft particular things or perſons: Firſt, a; 


it induces Critics to prefer foreign writers, before 
; our own ; the antients, before the moderns- 


And force that ſun but on a part to ſhine, 
« Which not alone the ſouthern wit ſublimes, 
« But ripens ſpirits in cold northern climes.” 


| Theſe lines are very poetical, and convey a juſt 
cenſure of a failing, to which not only the unlearn- 
ed, to whom the poet particularly applies them, but 
even the learned, are too apt to incline. When 
men have beſtowed a great deal of time and atten- 
tion to make themſelves acquainted with claſſic lore, 


1 they frequently ſet too high a value on the acquiſ- 


tion. They are often partial to the merit of the 
antients, while they diſregard excellence among the 
moderns. Perhaps ſelf- love may induce them, to 
prefer what has coſt them moſt pains to acquire, 

Our author next proceeds to expoſe the 4 WERE 


of partiality in the learned, ſuch as ſingularity and 


novelty, and in the laſt place expreſſes his indigna- 
tion againſt farty rage and envy, for which he had 
a natural abhorrence. The compariſon between 

envied merit, and the ſun eclipſed, is moſt happ ly 
conceived, and the laſt lines are even ſublime. 


40 Envy will merit, as its ſhade; W ; 
Hut like a ſhadow, proves the Subſtance true; 
For envy'd Wit, like Sol eclipe'd, makes known 
_ « 'TÞ oppoſing body's groſſneſs, not its own. 
Wen firſt that ſun too pow” 'rful beams dif 
2 (0 plays, £5 
280 It draws up vapours which chu i its rays ; 
« But ev'n thoſe clouds at laſt adorn its way, 
06 Reflect new ts and augment the day.” 
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Having expoſed thoſe deteſtable principles, our au- 
thor next, with an amiable liberality of mind, warns 
the true critic to be the firſt to befriend true merit. 
As our language, he obſerves, is failing and changea- 
ble, the date of modern fame is in its nature ſhort, 
This he illuſtrates by a compariſon, which is moſt 


incomparably fine. 


« So when the faithful pencil has deſi ign'd 

« Some bright idea of the maſter's mind, 

„ Where a new world leaps out at his command, 
And ready Nature waits upon his hand: 

« When the ripe colours ſoſten and unite, 
And ſweetly melt into jult ſhade and light; 

«© When mellowing years their full perfection give, | 
„And each bold figure juſt begins to live, 
The treach'rous colours the fair art betray, 

« And all the bright creation fades away!“ 


Nothing, as the eſſayiſt candidly admits, was ever 


| fo happily expreſſed on the art of painting: a ſubject 


on which Poet always ſpeaks con amore, being him 
ſelf, as will be thown, a practitioner, in that pleaſing 


But if, ſays our author, any dregs of the ſour eri- 


tical humour ftill remain, let them be vented againſt 


obſcenity and impiety. Here he takes occaſion to 


| brand the fat age id ee | 


0 When Love was all an eaſy monarch's care.” 


There is great merit in the following beautiful lines, 


in which the poet at once cenſures the prurient taſte 5 


of the dramatic writers of thoſe days, and the indeli- 


| cacy of the fair lex, to whom that takle. | had ceaſed to 


be offenſive. 


« The Fair fate ics at a Countier's play, 
And not a Maſk went unimprov'd away: 

The modeſt fan was lifted up no more. 
% And * ſmil'd at what they bluſh'd before.” 

Vol. I. D There 
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There are a ſweetneſs and melody in theſe lines, 


which give the elegance and delicacy of the ſentiment, 
- a peculiar reliſh, 
In the third part, our author conſiders the Morals 
of the critic; under which are comprehended can- 
dour, modeſty, and good breeding. 
Without the firſt eſſential requiſite, he ſhews that 
all other talents are inſufficient. 


* ig not enough, alte, judgment, learning, 
40 join; "He 
10 In all you ſpeak, let truth and candour ſhine.” 5 


The much likewiſe muſt be communicated with mo- 
| —_— | 


Be ſllent always, when you doubt your ſenſe 3 ; 


« And ſpeak, _—_ fure, with ſeeing diffi- 


« gence.” 


To make the truth velatable, it muſt likewiſe © 
e w 1th good breeding: _ 


uf: Without Good-Breeding, t truth is difapprov'd, 
% That ouly makes ſuperior ſenſe belov'd 5 


"Thi poet, having eſtabliſhed the foregoing - pre- 
cepts, proceeds to illuſtrate them by examples drawn 
from the ancients, and opens this part of his ſubject, 
Vith a ſtriking apoſtrophe, in which he has drawn a 
bniſhed piQure of a true critic. 


£6 But where $ the man, - who counſel can beſtow, 
Still . to teach, 2 yet not proud te 


* Thie lſige dad me e of 4 —_ thought of Dr 
Voung' 85 who 7 wg f 


1. Goot-breedig is the bloſſora of good ſenſe.” 
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« Unbiaſs'd, or by favour, or by ſpite ; 74 
Not dully prepoſſeſs'd, nor blindly right;, 
© Tho! learn'd, well-bred ; and tho' well-bred, 
© ſincere; 
« Modeſtly bold, and humanly ſevere; 39 
Who, to a friend, his faults can roo ſhow, 5 
And gladly praiſe the merit of a foo??? 
hleſt with a taſte exact, yet unconfin'd ; 
A knowledge both of books and human kind; 
„ * Ger'rous converſe ; a foul exempt from pride ; 1 
Wh And love to praiſe with reaſon on his ſide ?” 


The poet then anſwers the queſtion himſelf, and 
- | ſhown that ſuch critics were to be found 1n the better 
ages of Athens and Rome, and points out their cha- 
| raters, beginning firſt with Ar iſtotle, whom he de. 
| ſcribes in the following bold metaphor. 8 fig 


R- | 

« The mighty Stagirite brſt left the fn. 1 

| Spread all his fails, and durſt the deeps explore; | = | 

be He ſteer'd ſecurely, and diſcover'd far, e uh 
[Led by the light of the Mzonian ſtar.” \:, 1 


| With the Stagirite, Horace is een e . his 
9 character is juſtly and happily deſcribed in two lines, 


8 Horace ftill charms with graceful Er 
| 6 And without method talks us into ſen 1 


That of Dionyfi us f ucceeds — 


; uh « See Dionyſus 1 8 thoughts refine, 
=. And call new beauties forth from ev'ry line * 


| Theſe cribs are \ dures by the Eſſayiſt, not « on- 

ly as ſpiritleſs, and profaic, but as the character they 

 _[Exprefs, is not equal to the merit of the critic whom 

f Di: Whey are intended to celebrate. Nevertheleſs, though 

Ney do not excel in point of verſification, they are 
taught with a great deal of meaning. In the firſt of 

Phbeſe ls on which the other depends, is deſcribed 

afs'd, ens D © . | ND that 
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that moſt material and uſeful part of an able eritics 


office, who (like the Ref ner) purifies the rich ore of 
an original writer. For ſuch an one, buſied in crea:- 
ing, often neglects to ſeparate and refine the maſs, 
and pours out his riches rather in Pullin, than | in 
AHerling. 

I " LH not whether the Eſſayiſt! is not too nice in 
his objections to the character of Tetronnus, of whom 

COPY ſays- | 


« Fancy and art in gay Petronius pleaſe, 
The icholar's amin with the courtier's eaſe,” 


The Eſſayiſt remarks, that the chief merit of Pe- 
tronius, is that of telling a ſtory with grace and eaſe : 
But the Poet is not here ſpeaking (nor was it for his 
_ purpoſe to ſpeak) of the chief merit of Petronius, 
| but in what his merit as @ critic conſiſted, which was 
| ſoftening the art of a ſcholar with the eaſy fancy of a 
courtier. And whoever reads and underſtands the 
critical parts of his abominable licentious fragments 
will ſee, that the poet has truly characterized him. 
It is obſervable likewiſe, that though the eſſayiſt 
_ confines the merit of Petronius to the art of telling a 
ſtory with grace and eaſe, yet he immediately adds, 
that his own ſtile is more affected, than even that 
of his cotemporaries.” How the eſſayiſt can re- 
concile the grace and eaſe which he admits, with the 
| affeflation which he objects to bim, I own 1 am at a 
a loſs to conceive. © | 
Indeed the eſſayiſt auer with good 5 that 
: many of Petronius's metaphors are far fetched and 
mixed, of which he produces 2 very glaring inſtance. 
But this is ſo far from contradicting Pop x's Judgment 
of him, that it rather tends to eſtabliſh ; it. Such as 
write with the court-like eaſe which Mr. Pop E ſpeaks 
of, are moſt apt to fall into a confuſion of metaphors. 
It is not the correctneſs and accuracy, but the fancy 
and eaſe of Petronius, which our poet commends, 
| rnd which | in truth the — bar admits, 5 
| Our 


frature. 


caſe of the pronoun. 


ort of the eſſayiſt's eſtimate, 


In grave Quintilian's copious work, we find 
Ihe juſteſt rules, and cleareſt method join'd.“ 


Whoever ſtudies and praiſes Compoſition, cannot | 
pay too much attention to the Inſtitutes of Quintilian, 


whoſe rules will lead to perfection in this part of lite- 
This is amongſt the higheſt praiſes a critic 
can deſerve. And this is given to him, in theſe two 
very lines. = | | h 


Nevertheleſs, the eſſayiſt remarks, that Quintilian | 


deſerves a more appropriate and poetical character: 
And indeed, conſidering that our author has, in the 


piece before us, been indebted to him for many of 
the precepts which he has ſo admirably illuſtrated, it 
is to be wiſhed that his juſt encomium on the critic's | 
merit, had been ſomewhat more amplified, But he 

ſeems to have reſerved his ſtrength to characterize the 


great Longinus; whom he addrefſes with an abrupt- 
neſs, which at once ſurprizes and charms us. 


„% Thee, bold Longinus ! all the Nine inſpire, 
And bleſs their Critic with a Poet's fire. 

An ardent Judge, who, zcalous in his truſt, 

With warmth gives ſentence, yet is always juſt: 
* Wheſe own example ſtrengthens all his laws; 
And is himſelf that great Sublime he draws.” 


The ſpirit, energy, and propriety of theſe lines *, 


are equally admirable ; and as the eſſayiſt candidly ob- 


ſerves, more ſuitable to the character of the perſon 
addreſſed, than if he had coldly ſpoken of him in the 


third perſon, 


The poet then gives a ſhort, but animated hiſtory, 
of the deciioe of aft and Kciences under deſpolle 


There ſeems, nevertheleſs, to be a grammatical inaccuraeß 


in theſe lines, in making the copulative follow the genitive 
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Our author's character of Quintilian, alſo falls 


power; 
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power; and obſerves, that though they afterwards 


| made ſome little efforts to revive, they were gun 
cverwhelmed: — 


« A ſecond debige Learning thus o er- run, 
And the Monks hniſh'd what the Goths begun.” 


Then he turns towards the ſecond period, in 
dich the true critic again appeared at the revival of 
letters in the weſt. 


*« Butſce! each Muſe, in Leo 8 golden days, 
Starts from her trance, and trims her wither'd 
*© bays, 


« Rome's ancient Genius, o'er its rvins {pread, 


Dos Shakes off the duſt, and rears his rev 'rend g 


head.“ 


awful imagery the genius of Ronie is repreſented ! 
Nothing can be finer than this Ceſcriptive perſonifica 
tion. It is truly ſublime. 

Nevertheleſs, the excellence of this compoſition 
did not fecnie it againſt the malice of criticiſm, Mr, 


Dennie, and others, vented their ſpleen egainſt it; 


bur chiefly Mr. Dennis, a furious old cinic by pro- 


ſefſion, who took offence at the following lines. 
where Mr. Pope, after having recommended a gene- 


eus freedom of advice, and "obſerved; that — can 
beit bear reproof, who merit praiſe, adds 


| | 6 ROS well. might Critics Qill this. freedom 


| take 
'* But Appius reddens at each word you fark,” 


1 And ſta res, tremendous, | with . threat ning | 


| be 
0 Like ſome fierce Tyrant | in old capeſiry? | 


It is ſaid that Mr. Dennis took this picture to him 
ſelf, and upon no other provocation wrote againſt the 
eſſay and | its author, in the molt abſurd and virulent 

manner: 


The ſe lines ate e poetical. With what : 
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manner: For as to the mention made of him in ver. 
270, he took it as a compliment, and faid it was 
treacherouſly meant, as an inducement for him to 
over-look this abuſe upon his perſon. . 
But the aukward apology he made in the preface to 
his frantic and illiberal critique, at once diſplays the 
judgment and temper of the man—* I can ſafely af- 
«+ firm,” ſays he, © that I never attacked any of theſe 
« writings, unleſs they had ſucceſs, infinitely beyond 
r | „ 1735 
Here he avows the true motives of a profeſſional 
oritic: it is not merely the demerits of a piece, but 
the ſucceſs of it, which provokes their invidious 
cenſure. „ | 
Mr. Dennis, however, at this time bore the cha- 
racter of an acute critic® ; though he was generally 
condenined as an i!|-natured one: And our poet him- 
ſelf was once not without apprehenſions from his ſe- 
verity; for being aſked by a particular friend, he- 
ther he ever regarded what was written againſt him? 
he anſwered, * Never much; only the two or thite 
firſt attacks: particularly when Dennis firſt wroce 
againſt me, it gave me ſome uneaſineſs, but it quic k- 
ly ſubſided, when I came to read his Criticiim, and 
found him in ſuch violent rage.” | 
Nevertheleſs, our poet, with an amiable frankneſs 
and candour, acknowledged the juſtice of ſome of his 
animadverſions; and in a letter to the honourable 
J. C. Eſq; he expreſſes himſelf with admirable tem- 
per and good ſenſe, where, ſpeaking of Dennis, he 
lays, * To give him his due, he has objected to one 
or two lines with reaſon, and I will alter them in 


He appears, however, to have been indebted for this cha- 
rater to thoſe (and they are the groſs body of readers) Who 
Could not diſtinguiſh between the mechanical part of criticiſm, 
| Which was learned by the ſtudy of the French critics, and that 
more liberal part which can only be acquired by the mens divi- 
mor, And had Dennis's turn, on this foundation, been like 
Mr. Addiſon's, towards encomium rat er than cenſure, it had 
enabled him to have written as good a ciitic on Milton's Para- 
diſe Loſt, as that we find in the papers of the SyzcTATO0R, 


1 « caſe 
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i caſe of another edition: I will make my enemy do 
me a kindneſs, where he meant an injury, and ſo 
« ſerve inſtead of a friend. What he obſerves at the 
bottom of page 20 of his Reflections, was objected 
Bs + yourlelf, and had been mended but for the 
*« haſte of the preſs.” 

What our author ſubjoins, affords an excellent 


leſſon for authors in general to ſuppreſs their irritabi- 
tity, and to truſt their reputations to the judgment of 


the diſcerning few, who will not fail to do juſlice 
between them and their critics. 
** ] ſhall certainly,” fays he, © never make the 


« leaſt reply to him, not only becauſe you adviſe 


« me, but becauſe I have ever been of opinion, that 
„that if a book can't anſwer for itſelf to the public, 
% is to no fort of purpoſe for its author to do it. If 
„am wrong in any ſentiment of that Eſſay, I pro- 


4 teſt ſincerely, I don't deſire all the world ſhould be 


e deceived (which would be of very ill conſequence) 
merely that J myſelf may be thought right (which 


js of very little conſequence) : I would be the firſt 


« to recant for the benefit of others, and the glory 
« of myſelf; for, (as I take it) when a man owns 


cc biinfelf to have been in an error, he does but tell 


„vou in other words, that he is wiſer than he was,” 
It cannot te denied, however, but this piece, upon 
| the whole, notwithſtanding ſome trivial inaccura- 


eles, may be juſtly eſteemed as a pattern of compo- 


ſit ion in the didactic way. It was not only admired 
by every candid critic of taſte and judgment at home, 
but its merit diffuſed itſelf abroad, where it was ſo 
highly eſteemed, that it was tranſlated into French 


_ verſe, by General Hamilton, which occafioned the 


following letter from our poet to the tranſlator. 


„If J could as well expreſs, or (if you will allow 


me to fay it) tranſlate the ſentiments of my heart, 
as you have done thoſe of my head, in your excel- 


lent verſion of my EfJay ; I ſhould not only appear 


*©:the beſt writer in the world, but what I muſt more 
<< defire to be thought, the moſt your ſervant of any 
man living Tis an advantage, very rately known, 

A | 40 to 
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% to receive at once a great honour and a great im- 
„% provement. This, Sir, you have afforded me; 
« having at the ſame time made others taſte my ſenſe, 
« and taught me to underſtand my own ; if I may 
„ call that my own, which is indeed more properly 


« your's. Your verſes are no more a tranſlation of 


«4 mine, than Virgil's are of Homer's; but are like 
„his, the juſteſt imitation, and the nobleſt com- 
« mentary. 1 a 


« In putting me into a French dreſs, you have 


not only adorned my outſide, but mended my 


« ſhape; and if I am now a good figure, I muſt 
« conſider you have naturalized me into a country, 


„which is famous for making every man a fine 
„ gentleman. It is by your means, that (contrary to 


« moſt young travellers) I am come back much 
better than J went out.” 8 
The ſtrain of compliment in this letter will be 


« 
- 


excuſed, when it is conſidered that it was addreſſed, 


from a young writer, to the celebrated Author of 
the Life of Count Gramont ; and that fulſome adu- 
lation was, in truth, more particularly the vice of 


the times. £ Fe _ EE 
This piece was afterwards tranſlated into French 


by other hands, and ſeveral verſions of it have fince 


appeared in the Latin language“. 
But whatever reputation our author may have 
gained by this didactic eſſay, in which he diſplayed 


uncommon compaſs of learning, ſuch extenſive know- 
ledge of human nature, and ſuch ſtrength of judg- 


ment; yet, as a Poet, he acquired ſtill greater fame 


by the Rape of the Lock. The full force of his 
poetical talents appears combined in this celebrated 


piece. All the beauty of deſcription, the richneſs of 


invention, the glow of imagination, together with 


all the ſprightlineſs of gallantry, are here alternately | 


lt was tranſlated into Latin by Dr. Kirkpatrick, a gentle- 
man well known in the literary world. As alſo by Mr. Smart. 
There was a Latin verſion of it likewiſe made by an unfortu- 

nate man, who was executed for H:igh-Treaſon, relating to the 


Coin, whoſe name I therefore ſuppreſs, 


VV 
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diſplayed with the moſt exquiſite barmony of num- 


bers: And this may be juitly deemed the moſt excel- 
lent of all heroi-comic compoſitions. 
But to have a perfect reliſh for this excellent piece 
of raillery, it will be neceſſary to be apptized of the 
following anecdotes, which gave riſe to it. 

Mr. Caryl (a gentleman who was ſecretary to Queen 


Mary, wife of James the 2d. whoſe fortune he fol- 


jowed into France, and author of the comedy of 
Sir Solomon Single, and of ſeveral tranſlations in 
Dryden's Miſcellanies) originally propoſed the ſub- 
ject to our author, in a view of putting an end, by 


this piece of ridicule, to a difference that was ariſen 
between two noble families, thoſe of Lord Petre and 


of Mrs. Fermor, on the trifling occaſion of his having 
cut off a lock of her hair. This little liberty was 
taken too ſeriouſly ; ; and though the two families had 


long been friends, It occaſioned a coolneſs between : 


them. 


PopE's letters, written in two cantos only, in lefs 
than a fortnight, in the year 1721, when he was 
about the age of twenty-thre. 

Our author ſent a copy of it to the Lady, wk 
whom he was acquainted, and ſhe was ſo delighted 
with 1 It, that ſhe diftributed copies of it among her 
acquaintance, and at length prevailed on him to pub- 
liſh it, as appears by the motto“. 

: The piece produced the deſired effect; for it re- 
conciled the two families, and gave offence to no one 
but Sir George Brown, who often obſerved, with 


| ſome degree of reſentment, and indeed juſtice too, 


that he was made to talk nothing but eee in 
the character of Sir Plume. | 


Our bard uſed to ſay, that what be wrote faſteſt, 


; 5 always pleaſed moſt; and the truth of his obſervation 


was exemplified 1 in the uncommon ſucceſs which at- 


1 * Nolucram, Belinda, tuo Ae capilles z 1 


tended 


Sed juvat, hoc Precibus me tribuiſſe tuis, 


The firſt ſketch of this. exquiſite piece, which Ad- 


diſon calls Merum Sal, was, as we learn from one of 
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tended this piece; which was ſo well received, that 


he made it more conſidetable the next year, by the 


addition of the Machinery of the Sylpbs, and extended 


it to five cantos, when it was printed, with an ele- 


gant letter to Mis. Fermor, which is prefixed t to the 


piece“. 


obſerves, had projected to give the Rape of the Lock 


When Mr. Pos as his friend and commentator 


the form of a mock heroic poem, he was obliged to 


provide It with its machinery. For as the ſubject of 


* He 1 ade addreſſed another letter to the ſame. lady, 


on her happy marriage, which, for good ſenſe and elegant turn 
of ſentiment, may be ſo juſtly deemed a pattein of epiſtolary 
compoſition, that 1 cannot reſiſt the e of e 
ing it. | 


© .c . & 
0. 


* 
* 


4 
* 


« Madam, 


e You are ſenſible, by this time, how much the tenderneſs 
of one man of merit, is to be preferred to the addreſſes of a 
thouſand; and, by this time, the gentleman you have made 


+. choice of, is ſenſible how great is the joy of having all thoſs 


charms and good qualities, which have pleaſed ſo many, 
now applied to pleaſe one only. It was but juſt, that the 


ſame virtues which gave you reputation, ſhould give you = 
" happineſs; and I can wiſh you no greater, than that you may 
reap it in as high a degree, as ſo much good nature mult 


infallibly give it to your huſband. 


« It may be expected, perhaps, that one who has the title of 


being a wit, ſhould ſay ſomething more polite on this occa- 


ſion; but I am really more a well-wiſher to your felicity, 
than a celebrater of your beauty. Befides, you are now 


married woman, and in a way to be a great many better 
things, than a fine lady ; ſuch as an excellent wife, a faith- 


ful friend, a tender parent, and at laſt, as the conſequence 
of them all, a faint in heaven. You ought now to hear no- 


thing, but that which is all you ever deſired to hear, (what- 


ever others may have ſpoken to you) I mean truth; and it 
is with the utmoſt that I do aſſure you, no friend you have, 


can more rejoice in any good that befalls you, is more len- 
ſibly delighted with the proſpect of your future happineſs, 
or more unfeignedly deſires a long continuance of it. 


Il hope you will think it but juſt, that a man, who wilt ; 
certainly be ſpoken of as your admirer after he is dead, 
may have the happineſs, while he is living, to be eſteemed 


- Yours, &c. ” 


the 
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the epic conſiſts of two parts, the metaphyſical and 
the ciwil; ſo this mock epic, which is of the fatiric 
kind, and receives its grace from the ludicrous mi- 
nnckry of the other's pomp and ſolemnity, was to 
have the like compoſition: And as the civil part is 
intentionally debafed by the choice of ſome trifling 
action, ſo ſhould the metaphy/ical, by the application 
of ſome very extravagant ſyſtem. A rule which, 
though neither Boileau nor Garth had been careful 
enough to attend to, our author's good ſenſe would 
not ſuffer him to overlook ; and that fort of machine- 
ry which his judgment taught him was only fit for 
his uſe, his admirable inwentien ſoon ſupplied. There 
was but one ſyſtem in all nature that was to his pur- 
poſe, the Roficrufian Philoſophy : And this, by the 
effort of a well directed imagination, he preſently 
ſeized upon. The fanatic alchemiſts, in their ſearch 
after the great ſecret, had invented a means altoge- 
ther ſuitable to their end. It was a kind of theolo- 
gical philoſophy, made up in a mixture of almoſt 
equal parts of Pagan Platoniſm, Chriſtian Quietiſm, 
and the Jewiſh Cabbala : a mixture, monſtrous enough 
to fright reaſon from human commerce. This ſyſtem, 
he tells us, he took as he found it in a little French 
tract, called Le Comte de Gabalis, The book is 
written in dialogue, and is a delicate and very inge- 
nious piece of raillery, by the Abbe Villiers, on that 
inviſible ſet, of which, the ſtories circulated at that 
time, made a great deal of noiſe at Paris. But, as 
in this ſatirical dialogue, Mr. Por found ſeveral 
whimſies of a very high and myſterious nature told 
of theſe elementary beings, which were unfit to come 
into the machinery of ſuch a ſort of poem, he has, 
In their ſtead, with great judgment, introduced the 
legendary ſtories of Guardian Angels, and the nurſery 
tales of the Fairies, and artfully accommodated them 
to the reſt of the Reficrufian ſyſlem. To this artful 
_ addreſs, he ſeems to have referred, in the two fol- 
lowing lines. 1 | 
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« If &er one Viſion touch'd thy infant thought 


«© Of all the Nurſe, and all the Prieſt have 
6 Taught.” 


Thus, by the moſt beautiful invention imaginable, 
he has contrived, that, as in the ſerious epic, the 
popular belief ſupports the machinery; ſo in his 


mock epic, the machinery, taken from a circumſtance 


the moſt humiliating to reaſon, in all philoſophical 


fanaticiſm, ſhould be employed to diſmount learned 
pride and arrogance. | 
The invention of the machinery, which i is Kkilfully 


interwoven in proper places, without the leaſt ap- 
pearance of being awkwardly patched together, was 
eſteemed by Mr. Pore himſelf as the higheſt effort 


of his poetical art: And it is admitted by all 


critics, though perhaps ſomewhat invidiouſly, that 
it is in this piece Pore principally appears as a 


Por; having in this diſplayed more imagination, 
than in all his other works taken together. It ſhould, 


however, be remembered, it is added by the eſſayiſt 


before-mentioned, * that he was not the firſt former 
and creator of thoſe beautiful machines, the Yy/phs, | 


on which his claim to imagination 1s chiefly founded. 


He found them exiſting ready to his hand, but has 


indeed employed them with ſingular judgment and 


artifice.” With what juſtice and. conſiſtency the 


critic makes this drawback on the portion of praiſe 


be thought proper to allow Mr. Pore, I ſhall ex- 
amine when I conſider the * nature and extent 
ol his genius. 


In the mean time, as I truſt it will be no 3 


come amuſement to the reader, I ſhall ſele& ſome 


of the moſt ftriking paſſages to exemplify the 


general excellencies I have ventured to aſcribe to 
this piece. | 


Our poet, in the opening, ewe neck addreſs in 


| making Belinda's guardian Sylph forewarn her of 


fome 1mpending danger: and in diſcloſing to her 
the myſtery of * aerial ſpirits, he ri- 
Kerle 
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dicules female credulity with a great deal of plea- 
ſant raillery. _ 8.5 | 


Some ſecret Truths, from learned | pride con- 
3 1 | | 
„To Maids alone, and Children are reveal'd : © 


„% What tho? no credit doubting Wits may”... 


«© owe? 


© The Fair and Innocent ſhall ill believe.” 


He likewiſe touches on female vanities, with much 


delicacy and good humour, and diſplays great fancy 
In deſcribing the transformation of women of dif- 


| ferent diſpoſitions, into different ſorts of ſpirits — 


« Think not when Woman's tranſient breath is 
| -- "is fled, . 8 i 5 5 5 
“That all her Vanities at once are dead; 


% ð˙ #4 6-4 


For when the Fair in all their pride expire, 
_* To their firſt elements their Souls retire. 
„he Sprites of fiery Termagants, in Flame, 
Mount up and take a Salaman/er's name. 
«« Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 
And ſip, with Nymphs, their elemental Tea. 


« The graver Prude finks downward to a 


15 Gnome, | | = 
In ſearch of miſchief ſtill on Earth to roam. 
Ihe light Coquettes in Sylphs aloft repair, 
And ſport and flutter in the fields of Air.” 


| Beſides the delicate ſtrokes of Satire and play of 
imagination exhibited in theſe lines, they afford, as 


the editor obſerves, a beautiful fiction on the platonic,, 


theology, of the continuance of the paſſions in another 


flate, when the mind, before its leaving this, has not 


been well purified by philoſophy. _ 8 
There is great elegance and richneſs of fancy in 
the account which the Sylph gives of the influence 
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which theſe ſuperintending ſpirits have over female 
conduct, and there is a peculiar eaſe and pleaſantry 
in the following lines, which ridicule affectation and 
coquetry. 


« 'Tis theſe that early taint the female ſoul, 

«« Inſtruct the eyes of young Coquettes to roll, 
« Teach Infant-cheeks a bidden bluſh to know, 
« And little hearts to flutter at a Beau.“ 


The deſcription of the toilette is in the true mock- 


heroic ſtile, and is inimitable in its kind. 


Homer, as the Effayiſt remarks, does not deſcribe 


the armour .of Achilles with more pomp and ſubli- 


mity, than our poet dignifies the various apparatus 


employed in attiring Belinda; and the more to 
heighten the importance of the ſubje&, the aerial 
train exerciſe their ſev eral functions in n decorating the 
heroine. | 


« I be buſy Syiphs 8 their hurling care, 
« Theſe ſet the head, and thoſe divide the hair, 


* 


Some fold the ſleeve, while others 2 the 


„ gown ; 
And Betty's prals'd for labours not her own.“ 


* 
* 


The enſuing Canto opens with the ſcene on the 


Thames, which is perfectly gay and riant.—Belinda's 
charms, above all, are painted with a rapturous 
glow of imagination. There is great wit and gal- 


lines. 


« On her white breaſt a ſparkling Croſs | te 8 


wore, 


6 Which Jews might kiſs, and Infidels adore.” 


Has the Loch, ach is the ſubjeRt of 949 poem, 


is introduced with great propriety and judgment : 


and the facrifice which the Baron makes to olitiia 
it, is well conceived, and appropriated to exalt the 
| | 8 "mock 


lantry, as well as exquiſite ſenſibility, in theſe two | 


— 
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mock dignity of the ſubject He is deſcribed as hay- 


ing adored every power - 


« But chiefly Love to Love an Altar built, 


„Of twelve vaſt French Romances, neatly gilt. 


There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves ; 
„And all the trophies of his former loves; 
„With tender billet-doux he lights the pyre, 


| 925 And breathes three am Tous highs to raiſe the 


e 


The ge ſyIph, anxious for Belinda's fate, 
calls together his aerial ſpirits, who are imaged with 


a fancy at once luxuriant and een 


Some to the ſun their inſeQ-wings unfold, 


Waft on the breeze, or ſink in clouds of gold; 


125 Tranſparent forms, too fine for mortal fight, 

Their fluid bodies half diſſolv'd in light. 

* Looſe to the wind their airy garments flew, 
bin glitt'ring textures of the filmy dew, 


« Dipt in the richeſt tincture of the ſkies, 


©: Where light diſports in ever-mingling dies; 


„While ev'ry beam ney tranſient colours flings, N 
Colours that change hene er they wave their 7 


; MY wings. 


The enumeration, likewiſe, of. the various taſks 


allpned to theſe aerial ſprites, diſplays the ſame rich- 
neſs of imagination, together with a wildneſs of 
age which is admirable. 


Some in the fields of pureſt Ether play, 


And baſk and whiten in the blaze of day. 
Some guide the courſe. of wand'ring orbs on 
r 


„ Or roll the planets thro the boundleſs ſky. 


Some leſs refin'd, beneath the moon's pale 


« light 


4 Purſve the ſtars that ſhoot athwart the night, 


<4, 8s Or ſuck the miſts in ne: air below, 


« Or 
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Or dip their pinions in the painted bow, 

Or brew fierce tempeſts on the wat'ry main, 

* Or ver the glebe diſt] the kindly rain.“ 


In the lines which ſucceed, the poet has inimita- 


bly contrived to intermix the moſt delicate raillery, 
with the moſt beautiful imagery and perfect harmony 
of numbers. 6 7 > 


« Our humbler province is to tend the Fair, 
Not a leſs pleaſing, tho” leſs glorious care; 
Jo fave the powder from too rude a gale, 
Nor let th' impriſon'd eſſences exhale; _ 
To draw freſh colours from the vernal flow'rs; 
| << ſhow's, 55 
A brighter waſh; to curl their waving hairs, 
Aſſiſt their bluſhes, and inſpire their airs ; 
4+ Nay oft, in dreams, invention we beſtow, 
To change a Flounce, or add a Furbelow.“ 


There is great humour and addreſs in the con- 


jectures which the ſylph makes reſpeQing the im- 
pending ill, where ſerious and light miſchances, are 


artfully and pleaſantly contraſted, and convey an 
oblique Satire on the female eſtimate of the diſaſters 


which ſurround them. | ; 


Whether the nymph ſhall break Diana's law, 

Or ſome frail China jar receive a flaw, _ 
Or ſtain her honour, or her new brocade ; 
Forget her pray'rs, or miſs a maſquerade 
Or loſe her heart, or necklace, at a ball; 


Or whether Heav'n has doom'd that Shock muſt 


ball.“ ; 


But our poet no where diſplays more poetical fancy, 
than where he aſſigns to theſe ſpirits their reſpective 


Charges about Belinda's perſon, 


To ſteal from Rainbows, ere they drop in 


« Haſte 


1 
1 


1 » 
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« Haſte then, ye ſpirits ! to your charge repair: 
«« The flutt'ring fan be Zefhyretta's care; 
«« The drops to thee, Brillante, we conſis ign; 
% And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine; 
Do thou, Criſpiſſa, tend her fav'rite Lock; 
Ariel himſelf ſhall oe the guard of Shock. ” 


The ſolemnity with which this charge is given, 
and the ingenuity with which the poet has appropri- 
ated names to the ſeveral ſpirits, correſpondent with 
the various offices they are deſtined to diſcharge, is 
truly admirable &: and nothing can excel the poig- 


nant raillery which immediately follows on the hoop 
| petticoat. 


«To fifty choſen Sylphs, of ſpecial note, 
« Wetruſt th' important charge, the Petticoat: 
* _— 7 known that ſe ven- fold fence to 
| t 
40 Tho- ſtiff wich hoops, and arm'd with ribs of 
+ whale; 
Form a ſtrong line about * ſilver bound. 
55 And paves the wide circumference around,” 


| "There | is a great deal of delicate babe in conſi ign- 
ing the care of this important part of female attire 


to fifty choſen ſpirits of ſpecial note, and the 


folemn air with which he bewails the weakneſs of 
that feven-fold fence, greatly heightens the poignance 


of the ridicule. 
. puniſhments which Ariel Sms againſt 
thoſe ſpirits, who ſhall be negligent of their charge, 


are happily imagined. The implements and furniture 


of the toilette, as the Eflayiſt has obſerved, are, 


® It had perhaps, been | better, however, if Ariel; the 
chief of the aerial train, had himſelf taken ſome charge 
about Belinda's perſon; the care of the favourite Lock had 
been worthy of his ſuperintendence, and he might have en- 
truſted che . to ſore ſubaltern * Li 


with 
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with great judgment and elegance, d the inſtru- 


ments of their puniſhment. 


„Whatever ſpirit, careleſs of his charge, 

„His poſt neglects, or leaves the Fair at large, 

« Shall _ ſharp Vengeance ſoon o'ertake his 

WY ins, | 

ge ſtop'd in vials, or transfix'd with pins; 
Or plung'd in lakes of bitter waſhes lie, 

* Or wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin's eye: 

«+ Gums and Pomatums ſhall his flight reſtrain, 

While clog'd he beats his ſilken wings in vain; 
Or Alum | yptics with contracting power 

«+ Shrink his thin eſſence like a rivel'd flow'r : 

Or, as Ixion fix d, the wretch ſhall feel | 
The giddy motions of the whirling Mill, 


In fumes of burning Chocolate ſhall glow, 


a And tremble at the ſea THAT: troths below! 


There i is jane merit in raiſing a ſubjeRt ſo 
| trivial by the pomp and dignity of ſtile. But this e- 
| cellence is no where more conſpicuous than in the 
next canto, where our poet diſplays all the power of 


deſcription in the repreſentation of a game at om#re. 


With what pleaſant pomp the king of 22 85 is in- 


troduced] 


© With kl broad ſabre next, a chief in years, 

The hoary Majeſty of Spades appears, 

Puts forth one manly leg, to fight reveal'd, 
My The reſt, his many-colour'd robe conceal gd.” 


| The fame may be laid of the King of Clubs, who 


was taken by the queen of W 


„The Club's black Tyrant fir ſt her victim dy'd, 


Fpite of his haughty mien, and baib'rous piide: 
„What boots the regal circle on his head, 
His giant limbs, in ſtate unwieldy ſpread; 


That long behind he trails his pompous robe, 


And, of all monarchs, only * che Kobe! 28 


But, 
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Worth. The political illuſtration likewi 


ject, into equal dignity and gracefulneſs. 


But, ſpeaking of the Knave of Diamonds, our Po- 
et ſtill riſes in excellence, and, to the utmoſt elegance 


of deſcription, adds the niceſt touches of oblique 
Raillery. W | 


„The Knavwe of Diamond: tries his wily arts, 
And wins (ob, ſhameful chance!) the Queen of 
e Fo vg <4 | 
© At this, the blood the virgin's cheek forſook, 
A livid paleneſs ſpreads o'er all her leok; 
_** She ſees, and trembles at th' approaching ill, 
« Juſt inthe jaws of ruin, and Codille. 
And now (as oft in ſome diſtemper'd ſtate) 
On one nice Trick depends the gen'ral fate: 
An Ace of Hearts ſteps forth: The King un- 
. . 
% Lurk'd in her hand, and mourn'd his captive 
5 Queen: 8 
He ſprings to vengeance with an eager pace, 
And falls like thunder on the proſtrate Ace. 
The nymyh exulting fills with ſtouts the ſky; 
The walls, the woods, and long canals reply,” 


There is great addreſs in making the Knave of 
Diamonds win the Queen of Hearts, which conveys 1 
delicate fatire on the intereſted attachments of the 
fair, who prefer glittering Knaves to the e Man of 

e of the cri- 
ſis in a diſtempered ſtate, is well conceived, and hap- 


pily adapted. 


The author of the eſſay, I have ſo often had oc- 


caſion to mention, very candidly owns, that this de- 
ſcription of the game of ombre, is equal, if not ſu- 
perior to the Scacchia of Vida; for as cheſs is a play 


of a far higher order than ombre, Mr. Pope had a more 
difficult taſk than Vida, to raiſe this his inferior ſub- 


There is great merit likewiſe in painting the ſcene 


of the tea-table, which immediately follows, though 
the ſame dignity and elegance is not preſerved as 8 
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the foregoing. The ntroduQory line i is particularly 


faulty : 


F or lo! the Board with Cups and Spoons i is 


*« crown'd. 25 


The appellation of Cups and "ER in this place, 


are too low and common ; and they ought to have 
been mentioned with a periphraſis, to have preſerved. 


the mock dignity of the piece. Mr. Pore was here 
unmindful of Horace's remark - | 


Mm D iff ile ef prepris communia dicere,” 


The machinery, however, is here very happily i in- 
troduced, watching over Belinda while ſhe is ſipping 
her coffee; and the anxiety with which the aerial ſpi- 


rits ſuperintend her motions, is elegantly repreſented. 


„ Straight hover round me Fair her airy band ; 
Some, as the fipp'd, the fuming liquor fan's, 
“Some o'er her lap their careful plumes diſplay d, 


"0 Trembling, and conſcious of the rich na 


80 cade.” 


The ſylphs ſpreading their plumes to preſerve the 
brocade from ſtains, is prettily imagined ; but our Po- 
_ et ſtil] riſes in delicacy of imagination, when he de- 


ſcribes their ſolicitous zeal as the danger draws near. 


« Swift to the Lock a ono Sprites repair, | = 
"4 A thouſand wings, by turns, blow back the 


„ hair; 


« And thrice. they couch the Diamond in her 5 


«6 ear, 


« Thrice the look'd back, and thrice the e Foe 


2 185 drew Wan a 
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The triumph of the Baron on obtaining the Lock 


is deſcribed in an admirable parody of Virgil“, in 


which the poet has ſkilfully contrived to interſperſe 
| ſome exquiſite ſtrokes of ſatire and mdieule, on the 


little vanities and foibles of the fair ſex. 


4 While fiſh in fireams,.. or birds delight i in air, 
« Or in a coach and fix the Britiſh Fair, 
As long as Atalantis ſhall be read, 

«« Or the ſmall pillow grace a Lady's bed, 

« While viſits ſhall be paid on ſolemn days, 


„When num'rous wax-lights in bright order 


„% blaze, © 
While nymphs take treats, or aff ;gnation: 
give, 


1 0 long my honour, name, and praiſe Tall 


cc live! wh 


i the fourth canto, which opens with the rage 
and deſpair of Belinda, for the Joſs of her Lock, 
there is a fine oppoſition of real and imaginary di- 
ſtreſſes, which form an ne at once W | 
5 and agreeable. | | 


„ Not youthful kings i in battle ſeiz alte | 


Not ſcornful virgins who their charms ſurvive, 


© Not ardent lovers robb'd of all their bliſs, 
Not ancient Ladies when refus'd a kiſs, 
Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting die, 
Not Cynthia when her manteau's Pinn d aury, 
- * or fel ſuch rage,” &c. 


The Poet 8 cloſing the ils with the ſlighteſt Gif. | 
aſter of all, gly es additional poignance to the ridicule 


in this parody. 
There is ſomething very pifureſque in the de- 


2 of the cave of SPLEEN, who 1 is admirably 
charaQerined, | 


| #6 Dum Jage a per, fluvios dum piſcis amabit, Ec.“ © 


« She | 


In 
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" She ſighs for ever on her penfire bed, 
« Pain at her lide, and Megrim at her head. 2 


Her Atte likewiſe.” Mena and A. 


W frEcTATION, are well appropriated, It muſt be own- 
| ed, however, that there is nothing very characteriſtic 
in the picture of ILL- NATURE; but AFPFECTATION 
= drawn with a maſterly pencil. 


« There Affectation with a ſickly mien, 
« Shows in her cheek the roſes of eighteen, 
«© Practis'd to liſp, and hang the head aſide, 


KFaints into airs, and languiſhes with pride.” 


E phantoms raiſed by the vapour which flies 
| over the place, are happily Foncnved, and expreſſed 
in the boldeſt 1 Imagery. 


* ou glaring fiends, and ſnakes on rolling ſpires, 
Pale ſpeCtres, gaping tombs, and purple fires: 


E No lakes of liquid gold, Elyſian ſcenes, 


« And cryſtal domes, and Angels in machines.” 


The k invocation of Umbriel, the Gnome, to the 
Goddeſs of Spleen, is replete with agreeable raillery; 


particularly where he conjures her by the merit of 
his former ſervices, Which are amen with great 


pleaſantry. 


But Oh! if &er thy rome could wol; a grace, 
Or raiſe a pimple ona beauteous face, N 


COLE EEEESEEOD 


If &er whh airy 1 1 dne "RE 

Or rumpled petticoats, or tumbled beds, 
Or caus'd ſuſpicion when no ſoul was rude, 
* Or e the Eos of a Prude, ; 


6 * Hear 
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Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin, 
That ſingle act gives half the world the Spleen.” 


Theſe concluding lines convey a delicate compli. 


ment on Belinda's good nature, and powerful influ- 


ence. 


The vial which the goddeſs preſents to the Gnome, 


with fainting fears, 


« Soft forrows, melting griets, and towing tears,” 5 


is introduced with great poetical fancy, 


The ſpeech by which Thaleſtris e to in- 
flame the rage of Belinda, is admirable, and ſeaſoned 


with exquiſite raillery on the pains which the fair 


will Pariently undergo, to improve their charms. 


i Was it for this you took ſuch conſtant , 
„The bodkin, comb, and eſſence to prepare? 
For this your Locks in paper durance bound? 

« For this with tort' ring irons wreath'd around? 


For this with fillets ſtrain'd your tender head? 


And bravely bore the double loads of lead! 2 


The addreſs, with which ſhe nk up Belinda's 5 
reſentment, by inſinuating the prejudice her reputati- 
on will ſuffer by the raviſher's diſplaying her Lock, 
1s well imagined: And the exclamation in the con- 
cluſion of her ſpeech, * the moſt brei * 
and agreeable ſatire. 


e And ſhall this prize, thy e * : 


** Expog'd thro” cryſtal to the gazing eyes, 


„And heighten'd by the diamond's circling rays, 


On hat rapacious hand for ever blaze? 


6 Toner 
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“ Sooner ſhall graſs in Hyde-Park Circus grow, 
« And wits take lodgings in the ſound of Bow; 
« Sooner let earth, air, fea, to chaos fall, | 
« Men, monkeys, lap-dogs, parrots, periſh all!” 


The lamentation of Belinda is not leſs beautiful. 


| With what propriety does ſhe make the following ex- 
| clamation, which pleaſantly expreſſes her idea of a 
| lonely ſituation ?. 5 N 


« Oh had rather unadmir'd, remain'd 
« In ſome lone iſle, or diſtant Northern land; 
„Where the gilt Chariot never marks the way, 


Where none learn Ombre, none cer taſte 


© Bohea!” 1 


It is uſual in heroic poems to prepare the reader 
| for ſome great events, by introducing certain pre- 
!aging omens; and the poet has artfully introduced _ 


ſuch portentous figns, as ſerve to keep up the mock 
dignity of the piece, and, at the ſame time, throw 


an oblique raillery on the trivial objects of female ſu- 
: perſtition, | + ale urban SES | 


„% % W 096 u 4 0600-6 


Thrice from my trembling hand the patch box 


5 « fell; 5 3 
The tott'ring China ſhook without a wind, _ 
_ ** Nay Poll fat mute, and Shock was moſt un- 
bed a R 


The ſpeech of the grave Clariſſa, in the laſt canto, 
who endeavours to compoſe the reſentment of Belin- 


da, cannot be too much admired. There is fo much 
excellent good ſenſe, fraught with ſuch uſeful moral, 
and expreſſed with ſuch har ony of numbers, that no 


reader of ſentiment and taftc will think the following 
quotation too long. . „ 


Vor. I. 5 | E 4 Tay, 
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« gay; why 2 Beauties prais d and honour'd 
* mo | 
« 'The wiſe man's oalion, and the vain man's 
e toaſt? 
„Why deck'd with all that land and 90 afford, 

«© Why Angels call'd, and Angel-like ador'd? 
Why round our coaches crowd the white-lor' d 
| « Beaux, 

* Why bows the ſide- box from 1 its inmoſt cows? 

How vain are all theſe glories, all our pains, 

«© Unleſs good ſenſe 3 what beauty gains: 

ws That men may fay, when we the front-box 

grace, 

6 Behold the firſt in virtue as in face! 
Ohl if to dance all night, and dreſs all day, 
3h _ «© Charm'd the ſmall-pox, or chac'd old age away; 
15 Who would not ſcorn what houſewife's cares 
=_ produce, 

Or who would learn one earthly thing of uſe? 
Jo patch, nay ogle, might become a Saint, 

Nor could it ſure be ſuch a fin to paint. 

But ſince, alas! frail beauty muſt decay, | 

« Curl'd or uncuil'd, fince Locks will turn t0 
| cc grey; 

« Since painted, or not painted, all ſhall ide,” 

« And ſhe who ſcorns a man, muſt die a maid; 
« What then remains but well our power to _ 


(rt... oY Awad. a _. ad. ft... at ow” 
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4 « And keep good-humour ſtill whate'er we loſe ? { 
: « And truſt me, dear! good-humour can prevail, 1 
f „When airs, and flights, and ſcreams, and ſcold- t 
1 2 08 ing fail. | 0 
4 8 Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may . c 
Charms ſtrike the fight, but Merit wins the 
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The poet, with ent N makes this incom- tr 
parable ſpeech paſs unapplayded—— 5 5 


00 Belinda frown'd, Thaleſtris calbd her brad ” 
| By 


* 


box 


n do 


'  gins for the recovery of the Lock. 
above- mentioned is of opinion, that this battle is de- 
ſcribed in very lofty and pompous terms: A game of 
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By which delicate ſtroke, the poet obliquely ſatirizes 
the light part of the ſex; among whom good ſenſe 
and decorum are ridiculed as prudery. 


Clariſſa's ſpeech having no effect, the attack be- 
The effayiſt 


Romps, he adds, was never ſo dignified before. 


In this, however, I cannot agree with him. Im- 
pauartiality obliges me to confeſs, that I do not eſteem 
this deſcription equal to the reſt of the poem. Nor 
can I wholly agree with the eſſayiſt that the weapons 


made ufe of are the moſt proper imaginable ; ſuch as 


the lightning of the lady's eyes, intolerable frowns, a 
pinch of ſnuff and a bodkin. Of the two laſt, indeed, 


the poet has very ingeniouſly availed himſelf; but the 


former, after having been hackneyed by every whin- 
ing love-ſick ſonneteer, are become too trite and 
common to afford any new and ftriking images, even 


from the pen of Poys., Witneſs the following lines. 


When bold Sir Plume had drawn Clariſſa down, 


Chloe ſtep'd in, and kill'd him with a frown ; ' 


She ſmil'd to ſee the doughty hero ſlain, 


«© But, at her ſmile, the beau reviv'd again.” 


Theſe lines might paſs uncenſured, and might 


even be deemed pretty in an indifferent poet; but the 


ſentiments and expreſſions are too common-placed to 
be applauded in a genius: And this deſcription, upon 
the whole, does not ſeem to be exalted to that height 
of mock dignity, to which Mr. Pore's talents were 


capable of raiſing it. 


It muſt be admitted, however, that he ſhews great - 
addreſs, where he deſcribed Belinda throwing ſnuff at 


4 The Gnomes direct, to ev'ry atom juſt, 
The pungent grains of titillating duſt,” 


E 2 FR 
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The laſt line affords an inſtance of a very beautiful 
periphraſis. 

The poet ſhews great management in the cataſtro- 
phe of the piece. The Lock, the recovery of which 
was the end of all this conteſt, is loſt ; which occaſi- 


ons various conjectures concerning the place of its 
| concealment, and gives the poet an opportunity of 


making a very ingenious application of that celebrat- 
ed fiction of Arieſto, that all things loſt on earth are 


treaſured in the moon, wherein he ns introduced a 
great deal of keen ſatire. | | 


« Some thought i it mounted to the Lunar ſphere, 
Since all things loſt on earth are treaſur'd there. 
here heroes wits are kept in pond'rous vaſes, 
And beaux in ſnuff- boxes and tweezer-caſes. 

« There broken VOWS, and death-bed alms are 

found, 
And lovers hearts with ends of riband bound; 
The courtier's promiſes, and ſick men's pray'rs, 
The ſmiles of harlots, and the tears of heirs, 
Cages for gnats, and chains to yoke a flea, 
« Dry'd butterflies, and tomes of caſuiſtry.” 


The Lock, however, is at length diſcovered in 
the ſkies, where it is lodged with great poetical fan- 

cy; and, like Berenice's, becomes a conſtellation. 
The poet does not ſuffer the reader to loſe fight of 

his beautiful machinery: The Sylphs, who had been 
ſo aſſiduous to preſerve it, are finally introduced as 
viewing it with delight, while 1 it aſcends to heaven. 


% The Sylphs behold it kindling a as it "og 


Ts And pleas'd . its e Og” the x 


; B& * ſkies. ” 


The poet preforven the vigour of bis poetical fan. . 
cy to the laſt. Even after the favourite Lock is tranſ- 


formed into a conſtellation, he, with inimitable plea- 
ſantry, deſcribes the inſſuence it will have on the 


8 ſons of earth, 


« This | 
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This the Beau monde ſhall from the Mall ſurvey, 
And hail with muſic its propitious ray ; 
* This the bleſt Lover ſhall for Venus take, 

And ſend up vows from Roſamonda's lake: 
This Partridge ſoon ſhall view in cloudleſs ſkies, 
When next he looks thro' Galilzo's eyes; 
And hence th' egregious wizard ſhall foredoom 
„The fate of Louis, and the fall of Rome.” _ 


Thus the poet has admirably fulfilled the precept 


„f Horace 
646 —.Srovetur ad imum 


AQualis ab incepto proceſſerit.“ 


It will ſcarce be credited that a man could be found 
ſo devoid of judgment and taſte, or in whom envy 
and ill-nature were fo predominant, as to betray him 


into a ſenſeleſs and illiberal criticiſm on this excellent 
piece; and yet that doughty critic, Mr. Dennis, 


whom J have before had occaſion to mention, did 
not ſcruple to expoſe his weakneſs and his malice in 
the moſt ridiculous and ſcurriſous animadverſions. 
His reſentment and malevolence ſo far got the better 


of the little critical merit which ſome have allowed 
him to poſſeſs, that he abſurdly condemned ſeveral 


paſſages, for reaſons which conſtituted their capital 


beauties. Such an impotent attack had the effect 
which might be expected: It ſerved to render the 
critic contemptible, while Mr. Poez's fame roſe 
above all attempts to ſuppreſs it; and was not con- 


fined to his own country : this celebrated poem hay- : 


ing been tranſlated into ſeveral languages. There 
was, in particular, a French verſion of it, which was 


printed at Paris, in the year 1728. There were 
likewiſe tranſlations of it in Italian, by the Abbé 
Conti, a noble Venetian; and by the Marquis Ron- 


gons, envoy extraordinary from the Duke of Modena 


to the late king. There have likewiſe been Latin 
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ciſm, who ſays 
| © gay ſpecies of writing, leſs ſtrained than the others 9 before 
mentioned, and is pleaſant or ludicrous, without having ri- 


5 Lutrin of Boileau. 
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verſions of it; and a proſe irony. of it, made its 


appearance in Engliſh “. 


This poem happened to be oublithed” at a time 


' when party conteſts ran high, and among other ſub- 


jects of diſpute, the famous Barrier treaty was much 


canvaſſed, and applauded by the Whigs. Mr. Pop, 


though too honeit and judicious to be a party-man, 
was nevertheleſs from his birth and education ranked 
among the Tories, which occafioned the author of a 
piece, entitled A Key + to the Lock, whimſically to 


. Among the compliments Paid to our author on this occaſi- 
on, we muſt not omit the Eulogy of Sir William Tiumball, 
who, in one of his letters to our author, ſays 

Vou have given me the trueſt ſatisfaction imaginable, not 
only in making good the Juſt opinion I have ever had of your 
reach of thought, and my idea of your comprehenſive geni- 
« us; but likewile in that pleaſure I take, as an Engliſhman, 
« to ſee the French, even Boileau himſelf, in his Lutrin, out- 
« done in your poem: for you deſcend, levi iore plectre, to all 
* the nicer touches, that your own obſervation and wit turniſh, 


 * on ſuch a ſubject as requires the fineſt ſtrokes and the liveli- 
_ * eſt imagination.“ 


Dean Berkley likewiſe, in a letter addrefſed to our author, 
dated May iſt, 1714, ſpeaks of it in the higheſt terms of ap- 
lauſe: 
128 [ have accidentally met with your Rape of the Lock here, 
having never ſeen it before. Stile, painting, judgment, ſpi- 
* rit, I had already admired in other of your writings : but in 
this I am charmed with the magic ot your invention, with 


© a]l thoſe images, alluſions and inexplicable beauties, which 


vou raiſe ſo ſurpriſingly, and at the ſame time lo naturally, 


e out of a trifle.” 


To the teſtimonies in favour of this poem muſt be added that 
of the learned and ingenious author ot the Elements of Criti- 
„ The Rape of the Lock is a genteel and 


% dicule for its chief aim; giving way, however, to ridicule, 
<«< where it ariſes from a particular character, ſuch as that of 
„ Sir Plume.“ He does not ſcruple to add, that the verſifica- 


tion is the moſt complete of any in the Engliſh language. 


+ This piece of pleaſantry was penned by Mr. Port himſelf. 


8 Meaning the Virgil Trevefiie of Scarron -The Secchia Ra- 
pita of Taſſoni -The Batrachomuomachia of 8 the 
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maintain, that the Rape of the Lock was an allegori- 
cal poem, written with a view to expoſe and ridicule 
that treaty: And taking it for granted, that, by the 
Lock, the treaty was to be underitood, he very 


| _ readily adapted every part to ſquare with this poſtu- 


| latum. 


The fame of this poem, together with the agreca- 


| ble nature of the object, tempted many witlings and 


poetaſters to play with the favourite Lock, and exer- 


* ciſe their little talents for double entendre. "Theſe. 


fugitive Eſſays, the oftsprings of a weak judgment 
and a prurient imagination, are deſervedly forgotten. 
But the reader probably will not be difpleaſed with 
the following lines, which have ſomething lively in 


them, though not very poetical, and have never Jets 8 


hat 1 know of, been made public. 
0 elde, upon che Rape of the Lock. 


Pleas's in theſe 11 Belinda, you may view 
66 
2-5-8. wow, - 

If on ſome meaner head, this Lock had grown, 


6 The Nymph deſpis d, the Rape had been un- 


„known. 
But what concerns the Valiant, and the Fair, 
The Muſe aſſerts as her peculiar care. 
Thus Helen's Rape, and Menelaus wrong. 
Became the ſubject of Great Homer's ſong. 
And loſt in ancient times, the golden Fleece 
Was rais'd to Fame by all the Wits of Greece. 
But yet if ſome, with Malice more than 12 55 
| «6 Wir, | es 
Will needs miſconſtrue what the Poet writ ; 
Deem it but Scandal which the jealous reiſe, 
To blaſt his Fame, and to detract your Praiſe. 


Song, 
Not to draw N from the baſer ag 


E 4 e Whoſe | 


How things are priz'd which once belong d » to 


Too bright your Form, and too renown'd his : 


— n " — WIFE... —— — m = - 


1% THE LIFE-OF 


„% Whoſe minds, I know not by what awkward 
« fate, | | 


„Like eyes a- ſquint, look every way but ſtraight, 
Nature, to your undoing, arms mankind 
« With ſtrength of body, artifice of mind; 
1% But gives your feeble Sex, made up of Fears, 
No guard but Virtue, no redreſs but Tears. 
Vet cuſtom (ſeldom to your favour gain'd) 
Abſolves the Virgin, when by Force conſtrain'd. 
„Thus Lucrece lives unblemiſn'd in her Fame, 
«© A bright czample of young Tarquin's ſhame. 
Such Praiſe is yours And ſuch ſhall you poſſeſs, 
*« Your Virtue equal, tho' your Loſs be leſs. 
Then ſmile, Belinda, at reproachful Tongues, _ 
„Still warm our Hearts, and ſtill inſpire our 
Songs; „% hn 
*« But would your Charms to diſtant times extend; 
Let Kneller paint them, and let Pork com- 
— mend.“ N | | EO” ke 


Mx. Por z's next poetical compoſition, was an Ele- 
gy to the memory of an unfortunate Lady, which came 
warm from the heart, and does honour to his ſenſi- 


bility. 9 755 MT 3 
This lady is ſuppoſed to have been the ſame per- 


ſon, to whom the Duke of Buckingham addreſſed 


ſome lines on her intentions of retiring into a mona- 
ſtery, which deſign is alſo hinted at in one of Mr. 
Pors's Letters, where he ſays, adcreſſing himſelf, 


as it is preſumed, to this very perſon; „If you are 
« reſolved, in revenge to rob the world of ſo much 
example as you may afford it, I believe your de- 
«© ſign will be vain: for even in a monaſtery, your 


« devyotions cannot carry you ſo far towards the next 


world, as to make this loſe fight of you: but you 
will be like a ſtar, that, while it is fixed in hea- 
ven, ſhines over all the earth. Whereſoever pro- 
vidence ſhall diſpoſe of the moſt valuable thing ! 


„ know, I ſhall ever follow you with my ſincereſt 


wiſhes; and my beſt thoughts will be perpetually 
Waiting upon you, when you never hear of me or 


cc the mM. 
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them. Your own guardian angels cannot be more 
© conftant or more ſilent,” _ 


This unfortunate lady, as Mr. Pore very proper- 


ly cails her, was diſtinguiſhed by her rank, fortune 


and beauty, and was committed to the guardianſhip 
of an uncle, who gave her an education ſuitable to 
her expeQations ; but while ſhe was yet very young, 


ſhe was ſuppoſed to have entertained a partiality for 
a young gentleman of inferior degree, which occaſi- 
oned her to refuſe a match which her guardian 


propoſed to her. 


It was not long before her Seite d with 


this gentleman was diſcovered by means of ſpies, 
whom her guardian had employed to watch over her 


conduct, and when he upbraided her with this ſecret 
intercourſe, ſhe had too much truth and honour to 

deny the charge. 

The uncle, finding her affections ſo rooted, that 


ſhe had not power to withdraw them, forced her 


abroad, where ſhe was received with the reſpect 5 


due to her quality, but confined from the ſight of 
every one but the” dependants of this rigid guar- 


an 


Her deſpondent lover tranſmitted ſeveral letters 


on the faith of repeated aſſurances, that they would 


be privately delivered to her, but his hopes were 


betrayed, and his letters, inſtead of being preſented 5 


to the object of his affections, were ſent to England, 
and only ſerved to render her confinement more ſtrait 
and ſevere. 

In this miſerable and hopeleſs W ſhe lan- 
guiſhed a conſiderable time in ſickneſs and ſorrow, 
till at length the put an end to her life with a ſword, 


which ſhe bribed a woman ſervant to procure her, rap 


and was found yet warm upon the ground. 


Being, by the laws of the place, denied gans 


ſepulture, ſhe was interred without the leaſt ſolem- 


nity, b caſt into the common earth, without 


any mournful attendants to perform the laſt duties 


of — and only 8 Fs by ſome young people 
5 15 


r . 
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in the neighbourhood, who beſtrewed her grave 
with flowers 

Such a moving cataſtrophe night have inſpired a 
ſavage with ſenſibility ; but in Mr. Pore it awaken- 
ed all the power of the Pathos. With what awful 


ſolemnity he ſuddenly commands our attention, and 
calls forth all our ſympathy, in the very opening, 
where in fancy he beholds the e a; the 
bleeding fair! 


A What beckniag Ghoſt, | along the mocalight 
„ ſhade 
« Invites my ſteps, and points to yonder glade? 
9 * -but why that bleeding boſom 


+" | 


Why ai b the viſ lonary ſword? 
„Oh, ever beauteous, ever friendly! tell, 
As it, in heav'n, a crime to love too well! 1 
920 bear too tender, or too firm a heart, 
Jo act a Lover's, or a Roman's part? 
s there no bright reverſion in the ſky, — 
| For thoſe who greatly think, or bravely die? 


The indignation he expreſſes againſt the inhuman 
ps] is very ſtriking and affecting. 


« But thou, falſe 8 of a charge too good, 

Thou mean deſerter of thy brother's blood! 

gSee on theſe ruby lips the trembling breath, 

„ Theſe cheeks now . at the blaſt of 
e death. ” 


: Then . a ſudden execration, 10 forcible, that 


it inſtantiy ſtrikes the mind with terror. 


; Thw, if eternal Juſtice rules the ball, 


„ "Thus ſhall your wives, and thus your chilken 
| C fall. A | 


The 
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The poet farther deſcribing the ſudden vengeance 


which ſhall await ſuch inhumanity, breaks forth 
into the following bold proſopopoeta. 


208 There paſſengers ſhall ſtand, and n 
6. lay, 


5 80 (While the long fun'rals blacken all the way) 


Lo! theſe were they, whoſe ſouls the Furies 

de Reer'd, TE 
And curs'd with hearts unknowing how to 

e yield. | 
Thus unlamented paſs the proud away, 
The gaze of fools, and pageants of a day! 
80 perith all, whoſe breaſts ne'er learn'd to 
* glow WO | 
cc. X or others good, or melt at others woe.” 


How inim itably has the poet contrived i to temper 
the horror of the dire execrations he vented, by 
cloſing with a paſſage of exquilits humanity and N 
ſvmpathy ! 

With what inexpreſſible tenderneſs likewiſe, and 


with what. moving accents does he aggravate her 
deplorable fate, by introducing the affecting circum- 


ſtance of her dying in a foreign land, unattended by 


any mournful friend to grace her obſequies ? 


No friend's complaint, no kind domeſtic tear 


pleas'd thy pale ghoſt, or grac'd thy mournfu} 


bier. 
| * foreign hands thy dying eyes were clor, 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs compos'd, 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn'd, 
By ſtrangers honour d, and by ſtrangers mourn'd E” 


CY a 
* * * 


®. 
A 


: The forcible repetition of the word n has, 35 
43 the critic obſerves, an admirable effect conſtantly | 


to recall to mind the aggravating circumſtance 


which the poet wo ould impreſs o on the reader's ſen- 
libility. | | 


There 
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There is another, though not ſo obvious, beauty 


in theſe lines. It is obſervable that in all theſe lines, 


except the laſt, the pauſe is uniformly at the fourth 


{yllable ; and du farther contributes to rivet in the 
mind the ſeveral parts or amplifications of the mourn- 
ful circumſtance which the poet deſcribes. For a8 


an acute critic “ has obſerved, uniformity in the 
members of a thought, requires equal uniformity in 


the members of the period which expreſſes that 


thought. 


In the fuccending lines, the poet has kilfully 
contrived to blend the moſt moving ſentiments, with 
a juſt indignant ſatire on the modes of affected 


lamentation: 


„ What tho no friends in ſable weeds appear, 
« Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a 
«« year, 
And bear about the mockery of woe 
Io midnight dances, and the public ſhow ? 


What though no weeping Loves thy aſhes 


% grace, | 
« - Kal polith'd marble emulate thy face ' - 


It is difficult to ſay, whether the pathos of the 


ſentiments, the keenneſs of the ſatire, or the beauty 
of the poetry, is moſt admirable in theſe lines. : 
The poet, with great judgment and addreſs, re- 


ſerves the affecting circumſtance of her "clo denied 


the rites of ſepulture, with which he cloſes theſe 
| moving exclamations. 


„% What tho' no facred 1 lies: TORE room, 
„Nor hallow'd dirge be mutter'd o'er thy tomb! 


CL Let Thall thy grave with 11 ing flow ; 8 


* dreſt, 
« And the reen turf lie lightly on thy breaſt: 
„There ſhall the Morn her earlieſt tears be- 
„ ftow, 


There the firſt roſes of the year ſhall blow.” 
* Lord Kaims, 


What 
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4 What a delicate poetical fancy is diſplayed in 
ls theſe concluding lines! In ſhort, a reader of any 
h taſte and ſenſibility, muſt thrill at every line of 
8 this excelleut elegy, which produces that ſympa- 
. thetic effect ariſing from all heart-felt compoſiti- 
8 ons. | 3 5 
e The Prologue to Addiſon's tragedy of Cato, ſtands 
n next in order among Mr. Pop E's poetical compoſiti- 
at ons. This, which was written at Mr. Addiſon's 
requeſt, the author of the eſſay very candidly ad- 
7 mits to be ſuperior even to any of Dryden's. It is, 
th 


as he obſerves, ſolemn and ſublime ; and appropriat- 
ed ed to the tragedy alone which it was deſigned to 
introduce. The moſt ſtriking images and alluſions 
it contains, are taken with judgment from fome 
| paſſages in the life of Cato himſelf. Such is that 
A tine ſtroke, more lofty than any thing in the tragedy 
FF itſelf, where the poet ſays, that when Cæſar, amid 
the pomp and magnificence of a triumph, 5 


hes « Show'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn in 
66 As her dead Father's rev'rend image paſt, 
„The pomp was darken'd, and the day o'ercaſt; 


the 1 »The Triumph ceas'd —— tears guſh'd from 
ut „„ ee e eee, V 
[os « The world's great victor paſs'd unheeded by; 
re- Her laſt good man dejected Rome ador' d. 
ned And honour'd Caefar's leſs than Cato's ſword.” 


Such again is the happy alluſion to an old ſtory | 
mentioned in Martial, of Cato's coming into the 
theatre, and preſently going out again. TE 


Wav. 0 r yn —+ — 1 
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be BF uch Plays alone ſhould win a Britiſh ear, 
“As Cato's ſelf had not diſdain'd to hear,” þ 
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From whence he draws an artful panegyric on the 


peri” and excellence of the play he was recommend- 


ing | , — As 


* When Mr, Addiſon had gaiſbed this Tragedy of Cato, he 


brought it to Mr. Pork, and left it with him three or four 


days for his opinion, Mr. PoE, with his wonted ingenuous 
candor, told him he thought he had beiter not exhibit it on 


the ſtage; and added, that by printing it only as a claſſical 
performance, he might make it turn to a profitable account, as 
the piece was very well penned, though not theatrical enough 


to ſucceed on the ſtage. Mr. Addiſon aſſured him that he 
coincided with him in opinion, and ſeemed diſpoſed to follow 
his advice: but tome time after he told him that ſome friends, 
whom he was cautious of diſobliging, inſiſted on his bringing 
it on the ſtage. He aſſured Mr. Poet, however, that it was 
with no party views, and preſſed him to ſhew it to the Lords 


Oxford and Bolingbroke, and to repeat his aſſurances to them, 
that he did not by any means intend it as a party play. 


Our author executed his commiffion in the moſt friendly 
manner; and the play, together with the ſcheme for bringing 
it upon the ſtage, meeting with their approbation, it was 


repreſented accordingly. 


Throughout the whole . of chis buſineſs, Mr. Addi- 
ſon appeared to be ſo extremely apprehenſive of party impu- 


_ tations, that Mr. Por E having worded the prologue thus, 


« Britons, ARISE, be worth like this approv'd, 
1 And ſhew you have the virtue to be mov'd; 5 


he very trongly objected to the boldneſs of the PERF” ion, 


ſaying, it would be called ſtirring the people to rebellion, and 
therefore earneſtly begged of our author to ſoften it, by ſub- 


ſtituting ſomething leſs obnoxious. On this account it was 


altered, as it now ſtands, to Britens, ATTEND,—though at 
the expence of the ſenſe and ſpirit. Notwithſtanding this, the 
very next year, when the prelent illuſtrious family came to the 


ſucceſſion, Mr. Addiſon thought fit to make a merit of Cato, 
as purpoſely and directly written, to oppoſe the ſchemes of a 


ED faction &: his poem to her royal highneſs the Princeſs of 
8 * beginning i in 1 this manner: 


hd The 


| 1 This als halo conſidered | 40 a warning that liberty was 


in danger during the Tory adminiſtration, Bolingbroke, to 
obviate the popular impreſſions it might make, ſent one night, 
when the applauſe of the audience was very violent, for 
Booth, who played Cato, into his box, between the acts, and 
5 preſented him with fifty guineas, in acknowledgment, as he 


expreſſed it with great addreſs, for defending the cauſe of 


| liderty ſo well aguaſt a perpetual dictator, 
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As this prologue is a model for this ſpecies of 
writing, in the ſerious way, ſo the epilogue to Mr. 


Rowe's Jane Shore, which follows, is as perfect a 
pattern of compoſition in the ludicrous wy. It was 


written for Mrs. Oldfield, though never poken. It 


is penned in a lively ſpirit of gallantry, and faceti- 
ous raillery: which, as is well remarked by the 


eſſayiſt, the audience expect in all epilogues to the 


moſt ſerious and pathetic pieces. It is ſtrange, that 
though this perverſion of taſte has been condemned 
by all judicious writers, that the ſcandalous prac- 
tice of cloſing ſuch pieces with epilogues full of 


ribaldry and looſe double entendre, ſhould till 


continue. 


We are now to conſider Mr. PopE in the cha- 


racter of a tranſlator, and to examine his merit in 
that capacity in his verſion of the Epiſtle from 
Sappho to Phaon, tranſlated from Ovid. This the 
author of the eſſay allows to be rendered with faith- 


fulneſs and with elegance ; and that it is ſo in general, 
cannot be diſputed. % bg 


Nevertheleſs, as I profeſs not to be the panegyriſt, 
but the hiſtorian of Mr. Pore ; I can no more ſub- 
fcribe to a general commendation without taking 


notice of ſuch exceptions as occur, than I can 


admit a general cenſure which appears to be ill | 


The muſe that oft with ſacred raptures fir*d, 
Has gen'rous thoughts of liberty inſpir'd; 

« And boldly rifing for Britannia's laws, 

«« Engag'd great CaTo in his country's cauſe, 
On you ſubmiſſive waits.“ 6 


Indeed Mr. Addiſon's moderation in par ty, appears to have 


been all affected; though he uled to talk much of it, and 


often recommend it to Mr. Pov x, adding, that he ought not 


to be contented with the applauſe of half the nation, He 


uſed to blame Steele greatly for being too much a party-man ; 


and yet, when he found himſelf that he was likely to promote 


his intereſt by party attachments, he entered into them with 


a zeal which does his memory no credit: for this man of 
moderate principles, became the champion of a party, and did 
not {cruple to pen the Freebelder. ee FD 


X e ITT . foundtd, 
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founded. Impartiality, therefore, obliges me to 
obſerve, that in ſome paſſages the tranſlator does 
not ſeem to have preſerved the ſenſe or ſpirit of 
the original. For inſtance, Sappho ſays, 


5 Ge 4 parte placebam, 
« Sed tum praecipue, cum * amoris opus.” 


which the | tranſlator renders thus, 


In all J pleas'd, but moſt in 5 Was bs 
And the laſt j Joy was dearer than the reſt,” 


Theſe lines do not appear to convey the cir 
of the original, either with faithfulneſs or ele- 
Fance. 
The firſt line is Guley 1 in point of verfiication +1 
and, to uſe our bard's own remarks, ten low words 
5 creep in one dull line. Add to this, that the ſenſe 
in the tranſlation is equivocal ; for non conflat what 
was beſt. This may either be taken in a ſerious or 
ludicrous ſenſe. Whereas in the original the mean- 
ing 1s precile, and well aſcertained by the words 
amoris opus though it muſt be confeſſed that the 
expreſſion in the Latin, is not very elegant or 
delicate. | 

As to the laſt line it is wholly 8 and bas 
no place in the original. It may be added likewiſe, 
that there is an inaccuracy in the uſe of the word 
reſt, to denote preceding joys. 
The verſion likewiſe of the following lines ſeems 
I to cenſure. 


4 « Ovique; ubi jam amborum fuerat confuſe © e- 
bs luptas, 
2 Plurimus in laſſo corpore + languar erat. „ 


Which: are thus tranſlated, 


« Till all diſſolving i in the t trance we lay, 
« Andin tumultuous raptures * away.“ 


Theſe 
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Theſe lines, it is true, convey all that is warm in 
the original, but they have not the ſame elegant 


turn. For in the Latin, the laſt line reflects an idea 


which cortects in ſome degree the prurience in the 


former, by intimating that ſentiment ſtill ſurvived 


fexſuality. 


It is with pleaſure, however, I acknowledge, that, 
in many paſſages, the tranſlator riſes greatly ſupe- 


rior to his original. The following lines, for in- 
ſlance, though very ben, are e by the 


tranſlation; : 


br: Ecce, jacent collo fark 7 ne lege capillt; 
« Nec premit articulos Jucida gemma mes. 

« Veſte tegor wili : nullum eft in crinibus aurum: 
Nen Arabo offer ri rore ſu olet.” 


which are thus rendered 


No more my robes in 1 waving urple flow, 
„Nor on my hand the wi p 
„„ glow; 
« No more my locks in ee cutl'd diffuſe 
« The coſtly ſweetneſs of Arabian dews, 
Nor braids of gold the varied treſſes bind, 
That fly diforder'd with the wanton wind.“ 


Neither is the original equal to — verſion | in the 


| | following Ro. : 


© Seribimus, et lachrymis ul rorantur berths: 
Aſpice, quam ſit in bec multa litura lace.” 


LT be tranſlator ſays, 


« « See, while 1 write, my words are loſt in 


“ tears! 


0 The leſs my ſenſe, the more my love . 


pa pears.” | 


ling dP monds 
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The ſecond line in the Latin is flat and languid, 
but the tranſlator has improved it by an elegant turn 
of ſentiment. TEC 1 
It may be ſaid of the ſucceeding lines likewiſe, 
that they greatly excel the original, though, by the 
bye, it muſt be confeſſed, that they are rather a 


paraphraſe, than a tranſlation of the Latin. 


Tu mihi cura, Phaon ; te ſomnia noſtra redu- 


> 36: cunt 3" | | 
« Somnia formoſo candidiora die. 
„Illic te invenio, quanqum regionibus abſis ; 
Sed non longa ſatis gaudia ſomnus habet.“ 


Theſe lines are thus tranſlated : 


C7; 'Tis thou art all my care and my delight, 
„My daily longing, and my dream by night: 
«Oh mg more pleaſing than the brighteſt 
EY a, = | 8 
0 When fancy gives what abſence takes away, | 
* And, dreſs'd in all its viſionary charms, 
_ © Reſtores my fair deſerter to my arms!” 


There is ſomething inexpreſſibly fond, tender, and 
poetical in theſe plaintive lines. Indeed, the whole 
| tranſlation breathes ſuch paſſionate and pathetic ſen- 
timents, as are worthy of the exquiſite ſenſibility of 
the celebrated and amorous Sappho *: and the ver- 
ſification is, in point of melody, next to that of the 
paſtorals. The two fgllowing verſes, as the eſſayiſt 
obſerves, in which alliteration is ſucceſsfully uſed, are 
perhaps the moſt harmonious of any in our language, 
in rhyme. 55 | | DOE 


2 She is ſuppoſed to have deſeribed the violent ſymptoms 
attending the paſſion of love, in ſo. ſtrong, lively and accurate 


a manner, that the phyfician Er:fratus is ſaid to have diſcover- 


ed the ſecret malady of the prince Antiochus, who was in love 


with his mother-in-law Stratonice, merely by examining the 


ſymptoms of his patient's diſtemper by this deſcription. 


(« Ye : 


Jig 
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% Ye gentle gales, beneath my body blow, 
Aud ſoftly lay me on the waves below!“ 


But the moſt Far yr ſubject for hor. wa epiſtle, 
is that of Abelard and Eliſa, who flouriſhed in the 


| twelfth century, and were two of the moſt diſtin- 


guiſhed perſons of their age. 

Abelard was reputed the moſt handſome, as well 
as moſt learned man of his time. An old chronicle, 
quoted by Andrew du Chefne, informs us, that ſcho- 
lars flocked to his lectures from all quarters of the 
Latin world : and his cotemporary, St. Bernard, re- 
lates, that he numbered among his diſciples many 
principal ecclefiaſtics and cardinals, at the court of 
Rome. Abelard himſelf boaſts, that when he retired 
into the country, he was followed by ſuch immenſe 
crowds of ſcholars, that neither lodging nor provi- 
ſions were to be had ſufficient for them. Being em- 
broiled in controverſy, he met with the fate of many 
learned men, to be accuſed of hereſy ; for, by the 
influence and authority of St. Bernard, his opinion 
of the Trinity was condemned, by a council held at 
Sens, 1140. But the talents of Abelard were not 


confined to theology, juriſprudence, philoſophy, 


and the thorny paths of ſcholaſticiſm ; for he gave 
proofs of a lively genius by. many poetical perfor- 


mances. 


It is to be regretted that we have no exact picture 
of Eloiſa's perſon. Abelard himſelf ſays, that ſhe 
Was, facie non infima ** But ber uncommon learn- 
ing is confirmed by many circumſtances. She indiſ- 
putably underſtood the Latin, Greek and Hebrew 
tongues : Her literature, as Abelard tells us, made 
* her the moſt celebrated of any lady in the king- 
„ dom.” And her literary merit attached him to her 
more powerfully. „ „„ 

But this extraordinary pair were for nothing more 
famous, than for their unfortunate paſſion: and their 
dittrefſes were of a moſt ſingular and peculiar kind. 
After a long ſeries of calamities, they retired each to 

VVV e | a ſeveral 
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a ſeveral] convent, and conſecrated the remainder of 
their days to religion. It was many years after this 


ſeparation, that a letter of Abelard's to a friend, 
which contained the hiſtory of his misfortune, fel 
into the hands of Eloiſa. This awakening all her 
tenderneſs, occaſioned thoſe celebrated letters, out of 


which the following poem, which preſents ſo lively a 


picture of the ſtruggle of grace and nature, virtue 
and paſſion, is partly extracted. „ 

The ſolemnity of the exordium, is admirably adapt- 
ed to induce a diſpoſition for receiving ſuch ſenſations 
as the poet would wiſh to impreſs. Eloifa, who is 


| ſuppoſed to be ſurveying the gloom around her, and 
meditating on the ſubje& of her ſorrow, thus breaks 
forth ES 


In theſe deep ſolitudes and awful cells, 
Where heav'nly-penſive Contemplation dwells, 
And ever-muſing Melancholy reigns, 
„ What means this tumult in a Veſtal's veins? 


Why rove my thoughts beyond this laſt retreat? 


„Why feels my heart its long-forgotten heat?“ 


Then hinting at the cauſe which revived theſe tu- 
multuous ideas, that is, Abelard's letter, ſhe deter- 
mines not to pronounce that dear fatal name, nor yet 


to write it. But the manner in which the is invo- 


Juntarily impelled, is beautifully and patherically de- 


| ſcribed ia the following broken ſtarts of paſſion. 


O write it not, my hand—the name appears 
* Already written waſh it out, my tears!” | 


The picture ſhe draws of the Convent is finely 


painted, and her own deſpondent condition in that 
|  Ereary ſcene of confinement, is deſcribed in the moſt 


moving accents. .._ 


„ Relentleſs walls! | whoſe darkſome round con- 
+ „ tains : 5 | 

% Repentant ſighs, and voluntary pains : il 

. „ | h « Ye 


In v 
adv 


veit 


ſitu: 


ame 
dee 


10ft 


on- 
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« Yerugged rocks, which holy knees have worn; 


« Ye grots and caverns thagg'd with horrid thorn! 


« Shrines! where their vigils pale· ey d virgins 
keep, 

« And pitying ſaints, whoſe ſtatues learn to weep! 

+ Tho? cold like you, unmov'd and ſilent grown, 

* 1 have not yet forgot myſelf to ſtone“.“ 


| The various emotions ſhe feels on opening Abe 
lard's Letters, and on meeting with her own, are 
feelingly expreſſed ; and the deplorable fate of thoſe 
reluctant victims, who are deſtined to bid adieu to 
the world, before their hearts are weaned from the 
| proſpect of f its pleaſures, is men imaged 1 in the 
n 3 exclamation. 


6s Now warm in love, now with'ring in my bloom, 
400 Loft i in a convent's ſolitary gloom ! I 


6 Yet: write, oh write me all! that I. may join 
« Griefs to thy griefs, and en ſighs to thine,” 


This naturally leads her 1 to an els digreſſion, 


in which ſhe breaks forth in praiſe of the delightful 
advantages ariſing from epiſtolary correſpondence ;— 
with a Rnd partiality, expreſſive of her character and 
situation, ſhe extols the uſe of letters as they ſerve 
amorous purpoſes only, and N them to have 


been the git of hea ven. 


2 The learned reader will ED'S recollect that this beau- 
tiſul thought is borrowed from Milton, in his 1 Penſereſs, 


where, in his invocation to Nee, he an Forget 


” chylelf t to o marble,” 


„ Heav'n 


But teen is the kad aſm of her love, that not- 
withſtanding all the painful ſenſations which the peru— 
fal of Abelard's letters occaſions 0 the yet deſires 
him to write. 


- 
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„ Heay'n firſt taught Letters for ſome wretch! 
5 4" OS aid, | 

« Some baniſh'd lover, or ſome captive maid ; 

« They live, they ſpeak, they breathe what Love 
e 

& Warm from the ſoul, and faithful to its fires, 

„The virgin's with without her fears impart, 

« Excuſe the bluſh, and pour out all the heart, 


« Speed the ſoft intercourſe from ſoul to ſoul, 
66 And waft a ligh from Indus t to the Pole.” 


From theſe beautiful « encemiums on the pleaſures 


of epiſtolary intercourſe, the makes a natural tranſi 
tion, and expatiates on the more keen and ſenſible 

5 delights of perſonal communication ; which ſhe paints 
with all the warm and rapturous glow of the mot 
amorous imagination. 


The firſt dawn of her paſſion is not only artfully 


introduced, but its progreſs traced from principles 

which could only influence one of nice ſenſations and 

delicate ſentiments : ſhe deſcribes the early impreſſions 

which Abelard, her comely and graceful preceptor, 

made upon her mind, with an enthuſiaſm which 1: 
5 exquiſitely alteQing, poetical and ſublime. | 


„ Thou know'ſt how guiltleſs firſt I met thy Roe 
When Love approach'd me under friendſhips 
| * name; 
6 M fancy form'd thee of ali kind, 
dSome emanation of th' all-beauteous Mind. 
„ Thoſe ſmiling eyes, attemp' ring ev'ry ray, 
„ Shone ſweetly lambent with celeſtial day. 
65 e I gaz'd, ewe: n litten d while you 
. 10 un 
« And mathe. Artes came mended from that 
— tongue.“ 
She then gives a looſe to the moet of amo- 
rous fancy, and avows the unreſtrained licence of her 
love, in the moſt extravagant - and pathotiate deer: 


tion. | 
66 How 
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ch'; « How —_ when preſs'd to marriage, have 1 
| 6 fat | 

« Curſe on all laws but thoſe which Love has 
ove «© made? 

« Love, tree as air, at ſight of human ties, 
b; « Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies,” 
5 * <2 4 4 4 + 0 4 „„ „ 

« Should at my feet the world's great maſter fall, 

«© Himſelf, his throne, his world, Pd ſcorn "Em 
ures « all: 
anſ1- Not Czfar's empreſs would I helen to prove ; ; 
ible « No, make me miſtreſs to the man I love ; 
nts « If there be yet another name more free, 
noſt More fond than miſtreſs, make me that to thee! 

: „Oh! happy ſtate! when ſouls each other draw, 

ully When love is liberty, and nature, law. ws 7 
ples. 
1 She then indulges herſelf in the rocollefiios has 
ions W Abelard and ſhe were once in this happy ſtate, on 
tor, N which ſhe expatiates with exquiſite fondneſs and ſen- 


h is WO ibility : but from theſe ſcenes of rapture, her mind 
ls ſuddenly tecalled, and turned to the horrid change 
which her lover's cruel fate has induced, 


| me ' 


up“ 


« Alas! how chang'd ! what ſudden horrors riſet 

„% A naked Lover bound and bleeding lies! 

« Where, where was Eloiſe? | her voice, her 
« hand! 8 

Her poniard had oppos'd the dire a 

© Barbarian, ſtay! that bloody ſtroke reſtrain ; 


you „The crime was common, common be che pain.” 

that Tris impoſſible to rind theſe pathetic Boes, without: 
MW vniring the oblique and delicate alluſions with which 
mo- he glances at the nature of her lover's deplorable dif- 
her . The lively emotions, the ſudden ftarts of paſ- 


-riþ- ſon, the broken hints which rage dictates, and 
name ſuppreſſes, all conſpire to awaken the reader's 
Jow <4 | = * 


in the choice 0 
imagery. 
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ſympathy, and to place the horror of the ſcene al. 
luded to, in the moſt affecting point of view. 


From this ſcene of woe, her recollection i is led to 
another ſcarce leſs diſmal: And, in the moſt movin 
ſtrain of lamentation, ſhe reminds Abelard of the ſa- 
crifice they made at the foot of the altar; and of the 


dreadful omens which attended the celebration of 
thoſe awful rites. | 


60 Canſt thou forget that ſad, that ſolemn day, | 
« When victims at yon altar's foot we lay? 
« Canft thou forget what tears that moment fell, 
„When, warm in youth, 1 bade the world fre 
a, | 7 
« As with cold lips I kiſs'd the ſacred veil, 
„The ſhrines all trenbled, and the — * 


5 5 Fu 


TE the two laſt lines particularly, there is ſcarce : 
ſingle epithet which is not happily appropriated, aud 
has not a peculiar beauty and force. Her kiſſing the 


| veil with cel lips, ſtrongly marks her want of that 
_ fervent zeal and devotion, which ſhould influence 
thoſe votaries, who renounce the world. The pre- 


ſages likewiſe which attended the rites, are finely 


imagined. The trembling of the ſhrines, the pallid 


hue of the lamps, as if they were conſcious of the 
reluctant ſacrifice the votaries were making, are in- 
ſtances of a ſtrong poetical fancy, judiciouſly diſplayed 

1 the moſt appoſite and ſtriking 


heſe 8 likewiſe are premiſed with 


: great addreſs and fingular propriety, ro introduce the 


confeſſion ſhe afterwards makes, that in the midſt of 


this ſolemn ſcene, her fondneſs for Abe prevailed 
. every other idea. 


4 Vet ah to thoſe SANE alen as 1 1 5 
6 Not o on the Croſs my 7 were fd, but You. P 
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| wards monaſtic objects: 
Abelard was the founder of the monaſtery, ſhe in- 
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Her paſſion then ſwelling in a full tide of amorous 


tranſport, breaks forth in the following aprurous in- 
vocations. | 


„Come! with thy looks thy words, relieve my | 


« oe; 
« Thoſe ftil! at leaſt are left thee to beſtow ; 
„Still on that breaſt enamour'd let me lie, 
« Still drink delicious poiſon from thy eye, 
Pant on thy lip, and to thy heart be preſs'd ; 


Give all thou canſt— and let me dream "e rell. W 


perhaps the exceſs of amcrous fondneſs never was 
expreſſed with a greater degree of ſenſibility and deli- 
cacy. With what paſſionate regret and deſpair, yet 


with what becoming modeſty, the repeatedly hints at 
her lover's irreparable misfortune. | 5 
Having exhauſted every ſource of fond 8 

in this violent guſt of amorous paſſion, ſhe is naturally 
recalled to a ſenſe of her preſent condition, and, by 


2 beautiful tranſition, remark checks the extraya- 
gance of her raptures. 


C Ah no! inſtruct me other 3 joys to prize, 
With other beauties charm my partial eyes, 
Full in my view ſet all the bright abode, 
And make my foul quit Abelard for God.” 


This devout caſt of mind, turns her thoughts to- 
and recollecting that her 


treats him at leaſt to viſit his flock. This circum- 


ſtance of his being the founder of the monaſtery, af- 
fords room for ſome very juſt and pathetic reflections, 
in which ſuch donations as are extorted by prieſtly 
artifice, and benefactions bequeathed through fear, 


to avert the juſtice of offended heaven, are keenly ſa- 


tirized in the following beautiful lines, of which the 


ſecond preſents thy moſt uyely and poetical imagery. 


vo. I, P 


6 No 


org 
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« No weeping orphan ſaw his father's ſtores 
« Our ſhrines irradiate, or emblaze the fears ; 
« No ſilver ſaints, by dying miſers giv'n, 
Here brib'd the rage of ill requited heav'n: 
« But ſuch plain roots as piety could raiſe, 
And only vocal with the Maker” s praiſe.” 


There is great addreſs in thus artfully introducing 

moral ſentiments in the midſt of. pure deſcription, 
which ſeize the mind as it were by ſurprize, and 
make a more forcible impreſſion, than a profeſſed and 
direct application. 

But the power of deſcription was, perhaps, never 
carried higher than in the lines which immediately 
follow, wherein the gloom of the convent is thrown 

into ſuch awful ſhades, that every appropriated epi- 
thet impreſſes the mind with a folemn, yet not un- 
pleaſing ſadneſs. 


« ]n theſe lone walls (their days eternal bound) 

« The moſs-grown domes with Jeiry turrets 
| « crown'd, | 
« Where awful arches make a noon-day lake, 

« And the dim windows ſhed a ſolemn light, 

6: "IDF eyes diffus'd a reconciling ray,” 


She then laments in the moſt plaintive ſtrains, that 
his preſence being wanting to brighten this gloomy 
_ ſcene, every object wears a mourntul aſpect, and that 
the is wholly unſuſceptible of the few penſive plea- 
. * which are calculated to ſooth the mind of a re- 
5 clu e 


0 The e pines that o'er yon 3 reclin'd- 
_ « Wave high, and murmur to the ho/low wind, 
6 The wapd'ring ſtreams that ſhine between the 
MN wy | » 
% The grots that echo to the tinkling rills, 
„The dying gales that pant upon the trees, 


85 The lakes that aner to the curling breeze; 
| N No 


conce 


—_ -”  ” $$. a. 
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« No more theſe ſcenes my meditation aid, 
„Or lull to reſt the vitionary maid.” 


Nothing can be more delightfully pictureſque than 
this defcription : there is no reading it without being, 
in ſome degree, diſpofed to reliſh theſe ſolitary and 
contemplative enjoyments. 

But this ſolemn ſcene of penſive pleaſing meditation, 
iz ſuddenly contraſted by a moſt beautiful and ſtriking 
perſonification of MELANCHOLY, whoſe baneful in- 


| fluence and effect are fo affectingly deſcribed, that a 
| 1eader of any ſenſibility feels a a gloom gradually —_ 


't{eif Over his mind, 


„% But o'er the twilight groves and daſky caves, 

„ Long-ſounding ifles, and intermingled graves, 

* Black MELANCHOLY tits, and round her 
| « throws | ” oo: 

« A death-like ſilence, and a dread repoſe : : 

. Her gloomy preſence ſaddens all the ſcene, 

Shades ev'ry flow'r, and darken ev'ry green, 

Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 

« And breathes a browner horror on the woods, W 


It is candidly and juſtly obſerved by the eſſayiſt ſo 


viten mentioned, 


that the figurative expreſſions, 
throws, breathes, and browner horror, are ſome of 


| the ſtrongeſt and boldeſt in the Englith language. 


The image of the goddeſs MELancuoLy, who 


| fits brooding over the convent, and throwing a con- 
 tagious horror on every object around her, is boldly | 
| conceived, and expreſſed with great poetical enthuſt- 
alm and ſublimity. 

At the ſame time impartiality obliges me to obſerve : 
| that even in this deſcription, excellent as it is, there 
| ſeems to be a faulty anti-climax. 
| dee MELANCHOLY, as throwing round her — ; 


«A death-like filence, and a dread d repoſe,” | 


. * 
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124 
it is ſurely lowering the idea greatly, to add, 


in the 


60 Her gloomy . ſaddens all the ſcene. ws 


Having painted this ſcene of horror, Eloifa ve 
naturally laments that ſhe is doomed to ſtay there for 
ever, and that death alone can releaſe her: nay, that 
even after death, her remains muſt abide there. 


« And here, ev'n then ſhall my cold duſt remain, 
Here all its frailties, all its flames reſign, 
And wait till "tis no fin te mix with thine.” 


J have often wondered how this laſt line could 
ſteal into this excellent poem, which is ſo remarkable 
for harmonious verſification. Though there is a 
pathos and delicacy of ſentiment conveyed i in this line, 
et there js nothing like poetry in it. It is, in truth, 
abſolutely flat and profaic : but it is, perhaps, the 
only bad verſe in the whole poem. 
The idea of mingling her aſhes with Abelard, raiſe: 
a tumult of. conflicting paſſions, which divide and di- 
ſtract her foul: One while the breathes all the devoti- 


on of a veſtal ; then again ſhe gives a looſe to all the ; 


fondneſs of a woman, 


1 8 believ'd the hk of God in vain, 


_ « Confeſs'd within the ſlave of love and man. 


Aſſiſt me, heav'n! but whence aroſe that pray'r! B 


2 S it from piety, or from defpair 1 wh 


There is great beauty i in this ſelf-interrogation, re- Þ 
b ſpecting the oppoſite motives of her prayer, which Þ 
and ſhe continues to 
' recount the various emotions by which the i is alter- Þ 


are very nicely diſtinguiſhed : 
| nately agitated ——— e 


— J ought to orieve, but cannot what I ought ; ; 
* 1 mourn the lover, not lament the fault; 3 


« Now þ 


T 


1, 
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Nou turn'd to heav'n, IT weep my paſt offence, 
« Now think of thee, and curſe my innocence.” 


Conſcious of the difficulty of compoſing ſuch vari- 


dus perturbations, ſhe thus exclaims — 


« Ere ſuch a ſoul regains its peaceful ſlate, 

« How often muſt it love, how often hate! 
How often hope, deſpair, reſent, regret, 

«« Conceal, diſdain, do all things but forget.“ 


hen in a bold ſublime ſtrain, ſhe breaks forth into 
a kind of facred rapture. | e 


« But let heav'n ſeize it, all at once ' tis fir d; 


Not touch'd, but rapt; not waken'd, but in- 


« ſpir'd!” 


In this fit of enthuſiaſm, ſhe calls on Abelard to 
aid her devotion. N | 


Oh come! oh teach me nature to ſubdue, 
Renounce my love, my life, myſelf—and you. 
« Fill my fond heart with God alone, for he 
Alone can rival, can ſucceed to thee.” | 


This glowing ſpirit of devout zeal, likewiſe re- 
minds her of the different lot of the blameleſs veſtal, 

| whoſe ſpotleſs mind is not agitated by the paſſionate 
| perturbations of guilt. She deſcribes the equanimity, 
the compoſure, the pure and tranquil delights which 
| ſuch an one enjoys, in a ſtrain which is poetical, even 
to enchantment. 7 | 1 05 


« Grace ſhines around her with ſereneſt beams, 


And whiſp'ring Angels prompt her golden 


Now 


dreams. | 
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126 TE AL TES OF 
« For her th' unfading roſe of Eden blooms, _ 
« And wings of Seraphs ſhed divine perfumes, 
% For her the Spouſe prepares the bridal ring, 
« For her white virgins Hymenzals fing, | 
« To ſounds of heav'nly harps the dies away, 
* And melts in viſions of eternal day.“ 


This pure ſeraphic bliſs, which none but an im- 
maculate veſtal can taſte, is finely contraſted by the 
following ſudden tranſition, which deſcribes her own 
criminal and perturbate ſtate. 


{© Far other dreams my erring ſoul employ, 

„Far other raptures o unholy joy: : 

« When at the cloſe of each ſad, forrowing day, 
Fancy reſtores what Vengeance ſnatch'd away. 

Then conſcience ſleeps, and leaving nature free, 

« All my looſe ſoul unbounded iprings to thee,” 
lere again ſhe obliquely and modeſtly hints at her 

lover's misfortune, which ſeems, as it were, to in- 
creaſe the eagerneſs of her paſſion, which is ſtill 
more forcibly expreſſed in the following lines, 


Oh curſt, dear horrors of all- conſcious night! 
How glowing guilt exalts the keen delight! 
Provoking Dæmons «li reftraint remove, 

And ſtir within me ev'ry ſource of love.“ 


«A 
* 


* 
La 


Then, as if ſpent with the rage of agonizing paſ- 


hon, the calmly reflects on the different ſituation of 


her lover, and, with peculiar delicacy, again diſtant— 


ly alludes to the misfortune, which created the differ- Þ 


_ ence ſhe deſcribes. 


„For thee the Fates, ſeverely kind, ordain 
A cool ſuipenſe from pleaſure and from pain; 
hy life a long dead calm of fix'd repoſe ; 

«« No pulſe that riots, and no blood that glows.” 
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The following ſimiles, by which this {till ſtate of 
liſpaſſionate repoſe is illuſtrated, are highly beautiful 
1nd poetical. 


« Still as the ſea, ere winds were taught to blow, 
“% Or moving ſpirit bade the waters flow; 

« Soft as the flumbers of a faint forgiv'n, 

" And mild as op'ning gleams of pr omis d heav'n.” 


Theſe admirable lines breathe” ſock i ebenen 
ſpirit of compoſure, attempered with mild devotion, 


| as gradually prepare, her to fink into a correiponcing 
Her emotions appear leſs violent. 
She calmly calls upon her Abelard, 


habit of mind. 
and once more 
chaſtely glancing at his lamentable fate, ſhe place 


herſelf for indulging the idea of a fruitleſs unavailing 


fondneſs, in the following beautiful n of de- 
clining paſſion. 


„ Come, Abelard! for what haſt thou to dread? 
6 The torch of Venus burns not for the dead. 
Nature ſtands check'd ; Religion diſapproves ; ; 
« Evn thou art cold—yer Ploiſa Joves.” 


Still, ha ſhe comp! lains tenderly, though 
not ſo paſſionately, that her lover's image ſteals be- 
tween her and her devotion: and particularly that ſhe 
fondly recollects the enchantment of his voice, which, 
it ſeems, was one of Abelard' s peculiar excellercics. 


« Thy Voice] ſeem in ev ry bymn to hear, 
„With ev'ry bead ] drop too ſoft a tear,” | 


- Then follows a noble and ſublime deſcription of 
| ſome of the circumſtances attending the celebration of 
| bigh maſs. 


bs. When 3 the r clouds of fragrance roll, 
„And ſwelling of lift the riſing ſoul, CS 
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128 
One thought of 
« flight, | | | 
« Prieſts, tapers, temples, ſwim before my ſight : 
„In ſeas of flame my plunging ſoul is drown'd, 
„While Altars blaze, and Angels tremble 
round . 1 | 


thee puts all the pomp to 


She then diſpoſes herſelf to pious reſignation, and 
by a fond menace, indirectly warns her lover, no 
longer to intervene between her and the dawning grace 
which 1s juſt opening on her ſoul. 


« While proſtrate here in humble grief I lie, 
Kind, virtuous drops juſt gath'ring in my eye, 
While praying, trembling, in the duſt I roll, 
And dawning grace is op'ning on my foul : 
Come, if theu dar'/i, all charming as thou art! 

„ Oppoſe thyſelf to heav'n ; diſpute my heart; 

* Come, with one glance of thoſe deluding eyes, 
© Blot out each bright Idea of the ſkies ; | 

Take back that grace, thoſe ſorrows, and thoſe 
4 tears; V 3 
Take back my fruitleſs penitence and pray'rs: 

*« Snatch me, juſt mounting, from the bleſt abode; 

LAſſiſt the fiends, and tear me from my God | 5 
PT Int | n 


It is well obſerved by the eſſayiſt, that few perſons have 
ever been preſent at the celebrating a maſs in a good choir, 
without being extremely affected with awe, if not with devoti- 
on; which ought to put us on our guard, againſt the inſinuating 
nature of ſo pompous and alluring a religion as popery. He 
likewiſe mentions an anecdote concerning Lord Bolingbroke, 
which deſerves to be repeated. His Lordſhip being one day 
preſent at this ſolemnity at the chapel of Verſailles, and ſeeing 
the archbiſhop of Paris elevate the hoſt, whiſpered his compa- 
nion, the Marquis de * # # # © If 1 were king of France, | 
would always perform this ceremony myſelf.” = | 

1 I cannot help thinking that the eſſayiſt has totally miſtaken 
the poet's meaning in the foregoing lines, from whence he ſup- 
poſes that Eloiſa acknowledges the weakneſs of her religious 
efforts, and gives herſelf up to the prevalence of her pafſions. 
Far otherwiſe lt is ſcarce to be preſumed, that in this de- 

clining (tage of her paſſion, ſhe ſhould ſo deſperately 2 
. | | | fs 
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In the next lines ſhe dire&ly commands him to fly 
from her, and bids adieu to his memory. 


— 


« No, fly me, fly me, far as Pole from Pole ; 
« Riſe Alps between us! and whole oceans roll! 


, « Ah! come not, write not, think not once of 
; s me, | 
© Nor ſhare one pang of all I felt for thee | 5 


„Thuy oaths I quit, thy memory reſign; 
„F orget, renounce me, hate whate' er was mine.” 


HShe then welcomes grace and virtue, in a ſtrain of 
| devout enthuſiaſm, which is beautifully poetical, 


| « Oh Grace ſerene! oh virtue heav nly fair! 
Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care! 
„ © Freſh blooming hope, gay daughter of the ſky ! 
: And Faith, our early immortality ! 
Enter, each mild, each amicable gueſt; 
. Receive, and wrap me, in eternal reſt!” 


| The poet tows great Kill and addreſs in thus 
making the violence of her paſſion ſubſide, and give 
de; J vay by degrees to the aſcendancy of religious zeal. 
p Having brought her to ſuch a temper of reſignation, 
ln that ſhe is prepared for eternity, an awful circum- 
| ſtance i is next introduced, more firmly to reconcile her 


tomb, and fancies that ſhe hears a ſpirit call to her in 


POR conceived, and . expreſſed. 


to interrupt the progreſs of her riſing devotion: The whole paſ- 
ſage is penned in a ſtile of indirect menace, not of abſolute de- 


| vithſtanding this temporary e 


nerſelt 


to her deſtiny. She deterider herſelf as ſtretched on a 


each low wind. The imagery of this ſolemn ſcene is 


| herſelf as ſeriouſly to ent on - Abelard to aſſiſt the Fiends, and 
tear her from her God. On the contrary, ſhe deſcribes grace 
| dawning on her ſoul, and defies her lover, charming as he is, 


ſpair. Come, if thou dart, ſignifies, come, if thou be'ſt ſo 
abandoned; — and the inſinuation of the whole is, that if Abel- 
| ard ſhould be ſo wicked to aſſiſt the Fiends, ſhe was s loſt, not- 
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130. TH E LIFE O F 


10 Here, al 3 the dying lamps * 

From yonder ſhrine I heard a ſolemn ſound, 
Come, Siſter, come! (it ſaid, or ſeem'd to fay) 
Thy place is here, ſad Siſter, come away! 

Once like thyſelf, T trembled, wept, and pray'd 

„ Love's victim then, tho' now a fainted maid: 
But all is calm in this eternal ſleep ; 

Here grief forgets to groan, and love to weep, 

«« Ev'n Super/*ition loſes every fear: 

6 For God, not man, e our frailties here *. 05 


This i is beyond all encomium in a poem where eve- 
ry line obliges us to pay our warmeſt tribute of ap- 
plauſe. 

At the cke call of this aerial ſympatheric ſiſter, 
| Eloifa ſtarts in a kind of religious rapture, and ſeems 
eagerly to haſten towards this ſcene of pure and 


5 everlaſting b! iſs, which is poetically pictured. 


« come! I come, prepare your roſeate how 70; | 
« Celeſtial palms, and ever-blooming flow'rs. 
4 'Thither, where fnners may have reſt, ] go, 
«© Where flames refin' d in breaſts ſeraphic glow.” 


She then calls on Abelard, to e the laſt off. 
ces, and ſmooth her paſſage to theſe bright abodes. 
There is ſomething inexprefſ * moving in the lat 
marks of her expiring fondneſs- 


« See my lips tremble, and my eye-balls roll, 


oy * Suck my laſt breath, and catch my flying ſoul! p | 2 


But ſuddenly recolleQing herſelf, ſhe wiſhes him 
to attend her in a character leſs paſſionate, and rather 
to perform the dale of his ny den in her ** 
ing moments. 


5 . 1 The two laſt Voek afford rY  friking figs.” that a man 
of ſtrong ſenſe and ſound judgment, cannot be a bigot in any 


religies: not even in d that which has * for its principle, 


« Ah 


cal 
evi 
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% Ah no—in ſacred rellwents may'ſt thou ſtand, 
The hallow'd taper trembling in thy hand, 
Preſent the croſs before my liſted èye, 

© Teach me at once, and learn of me to die.” 


A - 


Then in a ſudden and moſt pathetic tranſition. ſhe 
calls on Abelard to take the laſt parting look of her, 
even in the ale of death. 


1 Ah then, thy once-lov'd Eloifa e! 
It will be then 70 crime to gaze on me. 
„See from my cheek the tranſient roſes fly! 


* 


p- « See the laſt ſparkle languiſb in my eye 32 
r, | I will venture to ſay that a man who can ad theſe 
ns lines with unſhaken nerves, has not a grain of ſenitbi- 
nd lity in his compoſition, 
avphue does not yet, however, relinquiſh the idea of 
| Abelard ; her fondneſs for him extends itſelf beyond 
dle grave, and is expreſſed 1 in the moſt. affecting aud 
poetical ſtrain. | 
; : « In trance ecſtatic may thy pangs be drown'd, 
„ Bright clouds deſcend, and Angels watch thee 
öf- eee, 
ges. From op'ning ſkies may ſtreaming glories ſhine, 


YE Be And Saints embrace thee with a love like mine. 


She laſtly wiſhes * that they may be wanted i in one : 


grave; and preſuming that two wandering lovers may, 


clete; ſhe ſuppoſes, that, touched with mutual pity, 
i wy may make the * tender exclamation: 


« Oh may » we never love a as theſe have loy'd! 5 


i * of the Paraclete, a 


| ages hence, chance to gaze on their tomb in the Para- 


* This wik; was fulfilled. The 3 of Abelard, who died 
twenty years before Eloiſa, was ſent to her, and interred i in the 
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132 DTS LIFE OF 

To carry the circumſtance of commiſeration Mill 
higher, ihe imagines, that even a caſual glance at 
their tomb, will affect the beholders with ſuch invo- 
luntary pity, as even to check their fervour i in the act 
of devotion. | 


«© From the full choir when lows 8 riſe, 

% And ſwell the pomp of dreadful ſacrifice, 

*« Amidft that ſcene if ſome relenting eye 

© Glance on the ſtone where our cold relicks lie, 
"” Devotion's ſelf ſhall teal a thought from heav'n, 
One human tear ſhall drop, and be forgiy' n 5. FT 


Nothing can be more finely imagined than theſe 
lines, nor more expreſſive of the tender ſympathy 
which muſt be excited in every feeling breaſt on fe- 


collecting the deplorable fate of this unhappy pair +. 


Upon the whole, it is not, perhaps, too much to 
ſay, that it is not in the power of language to de- 


ſcribe the various tumults of conflis, 'ng paſſions with 
greater energy and pathos ; the oppoſite ſentiments, 


which agitate the ſoul of Eloiſa, are marked by ſuch 
natural and maſterly tranſitions, that the mind of the 


reader 1s irreſiſtibly attracted, and ſympathizes with 


her in every alternate — of paſſion, It may be 
oy. ſaid, | 8 | 


M0 Pedus inaniter angit, 
« Irritat, mulcet, 2. s terroribus Jpn; 
1 — | 


# Here again the eſſayiſt ſeems to have miſunderſtood the 
poet's meaning. For he apprehends the lines above quoted to 


be deſcriptive of the behaviour of the two lovers; whereas they 
| ſeem to point out the more ſtriking effect, which the accidental 
view of their tomb would have even on the congregation, dur- 


ing the time of divine ſervice, 
Þ+ 1 agree, however, with the eſſayiſt, that with theſe ſix 


| lines the poem ſhould have ended; for the eight additional 


verſes are comparatively languid and flat, and diminiſh - the 


| r of che foregoing ſentiments, | 
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The poet, in this epiſtle, diſplays an accurate 
knowledge of human nature. He appears to have 
been thoroughly acquainted with the ſecret workings 
of the heart, and the force and influence of the vari- 
ous emotions which contending paſſions produce “. 
Nevertheleſs, with all its poetical merit, it is much 
to be feared that it has done no fervice to the cauſe of 


virtue; which it certainly never was the worthy po- 


et's intention to injure. Though, taken all together, 


the piece conveys a molt excellent moral, by ſhewing 


the lamentable diſtreſs which attends the indulgence 
of ſenſual appetite, and that religion alone has power 


to aſſuage and compoſe the perturbation it creates; 


yet, at the ſame time it is to be apprehended, that 
the exquiſite painting and animating deſeriptions of 


licentious paſſion, which abound in detached parts of 
this epiſtle, have too frequently made fatal impreſſi- 


ons on perſons of warm temperament, and of light 
reflection. The glowing lines which expreſs the ex- 


travagance of Eloiſa's fondneſs, her contempt of con- 


nubial ties, and the unbounded freedom of her at- 
tachment, have been often repeated with too much 
ſucceſs by artful libertines to forward the purpoſes of 
ſeduction, and have as often, perhaps, been remem- 
bered by the deluded fair, and deemed a ſanction for 
illicit deviations from the paths of virtue. 

Soon after this celebrated epiſtle, Mr. Pop E wrote 
bis Temple of Fame, which, agreeably to his uſual 
practice, he kept in his ſtudy for two years before it 
was publiſhed. 1 ef 


* Our poet, with all his genius, had never yet been able to 


give that ſupreme perfection to the ſtrains of this poem, had he 
not been early converſant amongſt the books in his mother's 


cloſet, with thoſe tracts of myſtical devotion which ſo much 
charm the female mind when religion turns its ſtrongeſt paſſion 
upon love celeſtial, And there being but one way of exprefling 
rapturous emotions, whether the object be earthly or heavenly, 
the imagination, which only is employed in theſe meditations, 
ſoars on the wings of poetry. So that our young poet could not 
but be much taken with this kind of reading: And, in fact, the 
beſt of the myſtic writers had a place in his library amongſt the 


Nor 


dards. | 
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134 THE LIFE OF 

Nor did he then venture to make it public, till it 
had received the approbation of two critical judges, 
Mr. Steele and Mr. Addiſon, being, as he ſays him- 


ſelf, afraid of nothing ſo much as to impoſe any thing 
on the world unworthy of its acceptance. Having 


ſent a copy of it to the former, he received the fol- 


lowing anſwer : Gs | 
I have read your Temple of Fame twice, and 


cannot find any thing amiſs, of weight enough to 


* call a fault, but ſee in it a thouſand beauties. 
« Mr. Addifon ſhall fee it to-morrow ; after his pe- 
ruſal of it, I will let you know his thoughts.” 


After it was publiſhed, he preſented it to a lady; 


accompanied with a letter which, if we may judge 
from the concluſion, appears to have been penned in 
a very jocoſe mood, Ee 


Now I talk of Fame, I ſend you my Temple of 


Fame, which is juſt come out: but my ſentiments 
about it you will ſee better by this epigram.” 


66 What's Fame with men, by cuſtom of the 


57.0046 #5 
Is call'd in women only reputation, 


3 « About them both, why keep we ſuch a pother ? | 
% Part you with one, and I'll renounce the 


4 other.” 


This piece is taken from Chaucer's Houſe of 


Fame. The deſign, however, is in a manner entire- 
ly altered, the deſcriptions and moſt of the particular 
thoughts being Mr. Pope's; yet he was too candid 


to ſutier it to be printed without making due acknow- 


ledgment. The reader who would compare it with 


Chaucer, muſt begin with his third book of Fame, 


there being nothing in the two firſt books that anſwers 
to their title. Though this poem is by no means the 
moſt intereſting of Mr. Po E's works, nor of the moſt 
' harmonious verſification, yet there are ſeveral paſ- 
ſages in it highly beautiful, both with reſpect to ſenti- 


ment and poetry, Hi 


„„ WE 
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His deſcription of the centre of the Temple is 


finely imagined. Six pompous columns are repre- 
ſented aſpiring above the reſt around the ſhrine of 


Fame, on which are placed the greateſt names in 


learning of all antiquity. Theſe are deſcribed in atti- 
tudes expreſſive of their different characters, and the 
columns on which they are raiſed, are adorned with 
ſculptures, taken from the moſt frriking ſubjects of 
their works ; which ſculpture, in its manner and cha- 
rater, bears a reſemblance to the manner and cha- 


racter of their writings. 


Amongſt theſe literary chiefs, Homer ſtands emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed, and it is obſervable that our 
Poet never ſpeaks of him but with a kind of — 
ful enthuſiaſm. 


T High on the firſt, the mighty Homer hens; 
« Eternal adamant compos'd his throne ; 
« Father of verſe! in holy fillets dreſt, 
His filver beard wav'd gently o'er his breaſt ; 
„ 'Tho' blind, a boldneſs in his look appears; 
« In years he ſeem'd, but not impair'd by years. 
« The wars of Troy were round the Pillar ſeen: 
CL Here fierce Tydides wounds the 
ueen; | 
Here Hector glorious * Patroches fall 
_ «© Heredragg'd in triumph round the Trojan wall: 
Motion and life did ev'ry part inſpire, 


a as | 


© Bold was the work, and prov'd the maſter's fires 3 


A ftrong expreſſion moſt he ſeem'd t' affect, 
And here and there diſclos d a brave neglect. . 


The nice ſtrokes mier i, by which he marks the 
column appropriated to * are W beautiful and 


characteriſtic. 


45 Finiſlrd the 1 and bb ev IQ part, 
With patient touches of unweary'd art: | 
„The Mantuan there in ſober triumph fate, 
6 Compor'd his e and his looks ſedate; 
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„On Homer till he fix d a rev'rend eye, 
Great without pride, in modeſt Majeſty. 1 


Pindir, Horace, Ariftode and Tully are likewiſe 
finely characterized. But the beauty of deſcription is 


the leaſt merit of this little piece; it contains a great 
deal of good ſenſe and poignant fatire: Particularly 


in that part where the ſuppliants prefer their petiti- 
ons to the goddeſs. Having firſt introduced the 
learned, then the good and juſt, &c. the warlike 


| ſcourges of mankind next advance, and are treated 


with a * contempt. 


46 A troop came next, who crowns por Armour 


TI and 
And proud defiance i in their looks they bore : 
For thee (they cry'd) amidſt alarms and ſtrife, 
« We fail'd in tempeſts down the ſtream of life; 
« For thee whole nations filld with RE and 
| % 
And ſwam to empire thro' the purple flood. 
„ Thoſe ills we dar'd, thy inſpiration own, 
„% What virtue ſeen d, was done for thee alone. 
„ Ambitious fools ! (the Queen reply'd, and 
« frown'd) 


_ « Beall your acts in dork ablivies drown? d; 


There ſleep forgot, with mighty tyrants gone, 
« Your ſtatues moulder'd, and your names un- 
e none 
1 A ſudden cloud fraight ſnatch'd them from my 
IE ſight, 7 Fo 
, « And each ma ajeſtic phantom ſunk i in n night, ” 


By way of 3 to theſe, che plain men of mo- 


deſt worth ſucceed, and their merit is placed in ſo 


amiable a light, that it is impoſſible n not to be in love 


with their character. 


Then came che ſmalleſt uike I yet had ſeen ; ; 
40 * was their dreſs, and model was their ge 
. - ov ert 


imme 
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Great idol of mankind! we neither claim 
The praiſe of merit, nor aſpire to Fame! 
But ſafe in deſerts from th' applauſe of men, 

« Would die unheard of, as we liv'd unſeen, 

„ *Tis all we beg thee, to conceal from wle 

* Thoſe acts of goodneſs, which them elves re- 

** quite. 
O let us till the ſecret joy partake, 
0 follow virtue ev'n for virtue's ſake.” 


fe ihe DOS. ( 


The anſwer of the goddeſs conveys an excellent 
moral. 
4 ne And live there men, who Night immortal fame? 
« Who then with incenſe ſhall adore our name? 
But mortals ! know, tis ſtill our greateſt pride 
Io blaze thoſe virtues, which the good would 
= 1 ..._ ee Bas, 
„5 Wu” Riſe | Muſes, riſe ! add all your tuneful breath, 
_ «© Theſe mult not ſleep in darkneſs and in death. 
She ſaid: in air the trembling muſic floats, 
And on the winds triumphant ſwell the notes; 
M So ſoft, tho' high, ſo loud, and yet ſo clear, 
EY Ey n At ning Angels lean d from heav' n to hear.” 


| It is hard to ſay which is moſt to be admired, the 
good ſenſe, or pleaſi ng barmony of theſe lines. Of 
| which the laſt in particular is highly poetical, and 
| preſents the moſt ſtriking and agreeable image. by 
| The laſt of the train of ſuppliants are ſtigmatized 
with that juſt and noble indignation, which every ho- 
| neſt and generous mind bears againſt. the bebe of 
Mach iave lian policy. 


un- 


Sn „ Laſt, thoſe who boaſt of 8 miſchief done, 
: 3 Enflave their country, or uſurp a throne ; | 
Or who their glory's dire foundation laid 
| On ſovereigns ruin'd, or on friends betray d; 
en Calm, thinking villains, whom no faith could 
zreAt fix, 


« Of crooked counſels and dark politics,” 2 
From 


_—_— 
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| himſelf in the languages, and carried by his early 
bent to poetry, to perform them rather in verſe than 


— — 
——— pi Apt 


———— CC_—— —— TC — CE — — — 


From the Temple of Fame, the ſcene changes to 


that of rumour, of which the deſcription is beauti- 


fully pictureſque. The effects ariſing from the vari- 
ous ſounds are illuſtrated by a ſimile ſo happily ima- 
gined, and expreſſed in ſuch melodious verſification, 
that no reader of taſte will be tired with the length 
of it. = 


« As on the ſmooth expanſe of cryſtal lakes“ 

«« 'The ſinking ſtone at firſt a circle makes; 

The trembling ſurface by the motion ſtirr'd, 

«« Spreads in a ſecond circle, then a third; 

© Wide, and more wide, the floating rings ad- 
Dans, Rp Ts 
Fill all the wat'ry plain, and to the margin 
Eo ©* dance: S FC ls 

Thus ev'ry voice and ſound, when firſt they 

EG 8 

On neighb'ring air a ſoft impreſſion make; 

© Another ambient circle then they move; 
„That, in its turn, impels the next above; 

„ Thro' undulating air the ſounds are ſent, 


And ſpread o'er all the fluid element“ 


With reſpect to the other tranſlations, and imita- 
tions, which follow in this volume, ſuch as Fanuary 


and May, The Wife of Bath, &c. they are too incon- 
ſiderable for a critical analyſis. Theſe ludicrous pieces, 
however, ſerve to thew the univerſality of Mr. Poye's 
genius, being penned with all the eaſe, gaiety, and 
vivacity ſuitable to the levity of the ſubjects, and 
the years of the author. Moſt of the tranſlations 


were but a ſort of exerciſes, while he was improving 


roſe. 


555 Of theſe the moſt oblervable is the tranſlation of 
the firſt book of the Thebais of Statius, which was 


* The reader will recollect the ſame ſimile in Addiſon's 
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done when the author was but fourteen, and affords 


nothing very ſtriking. Indeed the ſubje& ſeems to 
have been ill choſen: it is one of thoſe which be- 
come more difagreeable, the better they are executed: 
being calculated rather to inſpire horror, than pity ; 
and whatever excites horror, ſhould be baniſhed from 


poetry. There is no reading the execration of Oedi— 
pus againſt his children, nor many other parts of 


this piece, without ſhuddering with horror. Indeed 
Statius, as Port oblerves, though one of the beſt 
verſifiers, next to Virgil, was none of the diſcreeteſl 


poets, and our author has pointed out ſeveral groſs 


faults in compoſition, which, even at this early 
age, did not eſcape the correctneſs of his judg- 


ment, - | | | | 
The Imitations likewiſe, were ſome of them done 


ſo early as at the age of fourteen or fifteen, but having 


got into miſcellanies, they were added to complete 


it is to be feared have more admirers than his 


graver pieces, being adapted to entertain the herd of 


readers, whoſe ideas ſeldom extend u/tra Cingulum. 


Our author, before the publication of his Temple 
of Fame, had made a conſiderable progreſs in his 
| tranſlation of Homer's Iliad, as may be collected 
from a paſſage in the letter above taken notice of, 
to the Lady whom he preſented with his Temple of 


Fame. N 5 


He had once formed a deſign of giving a taſte of all 


the celebrated Greek poets, by tranſlating one of the 


| beſt ſhort pieces from each of them, which he would 


have executed, had he not engaged in this tranſla- 


tion; and he has often ingenuouſly confeſſed that he 


undertook this work, which was ſo much more labo- 


| rious, ſolely with a view to profit, being then ſo 
| deſtitute of money, that he had not ſufficient to 
purchaſe the books he had occaſion for. Lord Ox- 
ford it ſeems always diſcouraged this 8 
and uſed to compliment our author, by ſaying that ſo 


good a writer ought not to be a tranſlator. 


Nevertheleſs, ſome of theſe looſer compoſitions 


ow — — — — * 
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1 In 1713, he circulated propoſals for publiſhing 


this tranſlation by ſubſcription. He had been long 
importuned to engage in this undertaking, by ſeveral 


of his friends, particularly Sir William Trumbull *, 


and he no ſooner reſolved on the attempt, which he 
began about the age of twenty-five, than he proſe- 


cuted it with great ardour and aſſiduity. 


He was ſo anxious during the time he was em- 


plwGKsoyed about it, that it not only occupied his thoughts 
by day, but was ſo much the ſubject of his dreams 


by night, that he often imagined himſelf travelling a 
long journey, and that he ſhould never arrive at the 


end of the road. 


His folicitude to preſerve the reputation he had 


acquired, made him attentive to every circumſtance 
which might render his tranſlation more perfect. 
With this view, he voluntarily enlarged his deſign, 


by adding to it many curious and valuable notes Þ : 


and being under a neceiſity of conſulting a great num- 


ber of authors, a little before the death of Queen 


Anne, he made a journey to Oxford, where he had 


recourſe to the books in the Bodleian, and other libra- 
He was not more than five years in tranſlating the 
Iliad, of which the greater part was written with 


vaſt rapidity, and no inconfiderable portion of it 


compoſed as he paſſed along the road: for a ge- 


nius very often is leaſt idle, When he ſeems moſt 


"WÞ - 


In 


Lord Landſdown likewiſe encouraged our author to pur- 


ſue his deſign, as appears from one of his letters, dated 2 ift 


October 1713. „ 20 ES 5 
4 am pleaſed beyond meaſure with your deſign of tran- 


e flating Homer. The trials which you have already made 


and publiſhed en ſome parts of that author, have ſhewn 


„chat you are equal to ſo great a taſk; and you may there- 


« fore depend upon the utmoſt ſervices I can do in promot- 


Ving this work, or any thing that may be for your ſervice.” 


+ The notes on the Iliad were written by Mr, Porr; thoſe 
1 The firſt manuſcript copy is yet in being, and is deſigned 
for ſome public library, as of ſingular curioſity, being written 
| | Pp 
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In this tranſlation, and in that of the Odyſſey 


which he executed afterwards, he uſed in general 


to take advantage of the firſt glow : afterwards 
calmly to correct each book by the original; then N 
compare it with other tranſlations ; and laft! 


give it a reading for the ſake of the verſificrion 


only *. 
By the tranſlation of the Iliad, which was pub- 


| liſhed for his own benefit, he acquired A contdiratls 
| fortune, the ſubſcription being ſo large that it 
' amounted, as it is ſaid, to no leſs than 6000 J. and 


our author afterwards ſold it to Lintot + for 12001. 


in money, beſides all the books for his ſubſcribers, as 
| well as thoſe he intended for preſents f. 


in the pa of letters; which occaſioned Swift's calling 
| him—=Paper-ſparing Pope. 

The foul copy of the Iliad was full of corrections, and our 
author was of opinion that thoſe parts read beſt, which had 
been moſt blotted: The foul copy of the Odyſſey was not ſo 
| full of obliterations, which ſhews that he had by that time at- 
| tained greater readineſs and correctneſs. 


+ The project for the tranſlation of Homer's mad being 
become a matter of great expectation, the bookſellers all put 


in for the prize: but, as the poet ſays, on another occaſion, 
though with an eye to this, for he loved to turn What was ridi- 
culous in his own adventures into ridicule, 


« The lofty Lintot i in the circle roſe, 
This prize is mine; who tempt it are my foes.” 


| Lintot had then no foundation for his leftineſs : and on that ac» | 
count, perhaps, was tempted to bid molt, The terms he offered 
Mr. Por E were ſo advantageous, that all the heſitation he had to 


accept them, was from the apprehenſion he had that the affair 


would ruin the bookſeller: and therefore, as he told an inti- 
mate friend, he honeſtly, and prudently too, endeavoured to 


diſuade Lintot from thinking any more of the matter. But 


the lofty Lintot was not to be ſo intimidated. He made the 
bargain and his fortune together. The ſucceſs of the work was 

{0 great, that the bookſeller was enriched at once: he purchaſed 
conſiderably, and was made high ſheriff of the county where : 


his eſtates lay. 
It may be proper to obſerve, that all the materials for the 


as much more fo, the correction having coſt Mr. Por Ex more 
L:9yble than if he had wrote it t originally, 


Lite of Homer, which was penned by Dean Parnelle, were col- 
lected and claſſed by Mr. Por E. The compoſition is ſtiff, and 
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Never was a more general encouragement given to 
any literary undertaking, nor was any tranſlation ever 


executed with more art, or that abounded with fo 
much poetic fire *. 


Men of all ranks and parties 
united in their zeal to promote it, though at the lame 
time it muſt not be concealed that ſome ſecret and in- 
vidious attempts were made to detract from « our au- 
thor's merit in the public opinion. 

It muſt give pain to every reader who is a friend 


to literature, to be told that Mr. Addiſon on this oc- 


caſion was capable of ſo much Jealouſy, as to deſcend 
to the baſeſt arts of rivalſhip, in order to ſuppreſs the 
riſing fame of our author, with whom he aſſociated 
on terms of friendſhip and reſpect ; and who had long 
treated him with uncommon regard. = 

Our author's friendſhip with Mr. Addiſon com- 
menced in 1713. Mr. Por uſed to ſay that he liked 


him de bon coeur, as well as he liked any man, and 
Was very fond of his converſation. In ſhort, their 


* In the laſt i he bimſelf gave of he tranſlated Iliad, 
the preſent Biſhop of Glouceſter, at his deſire, reviſed and cor- 
rected the Preface, and the Eſſay on Homer, as they now ſtand, 
This defire is intimated * in the following letter, wherein Mr, 
Por E, after exprefling the warmeſt wiſhes to ſerve his ned 
and valuable friend, continues thus. 

But I live in a dime when denefits are not in the power 


of an honeſt man to beſtow: nor indeed of an honeſt man 


„to receive, conſidering on what terms they are generally to 
„ be had. It is certain you have a full right to any I could do 
«© you, who not only monthly, but weekly, of late, have loaded 
me with favours of that kind, which are moſt acceptable to 
© veteran authors; thoſe garlands which a commentator weave: 
„to hang about his poet, and which are flowers both of hi: 
** own gathering and planting too; not bloſſoms ſpringing from 
*© the dry author. | 

it it very unzeaſonable after this, to give you a ſecond 
„trouble in reviſing the ay on Homer, But I look upon 


you as one ſworn to ſuifer no errors in me: and though 
the common way With a commentator be to erect them 


into beauties, the beſt office of a critic is to correct and 
„ amend them, There being a new edition coming out of 


Homer, I would willingly render it a little leſs defec- 


„tive, and the bookſeller, will not allow me time to do ſo 
y myſelf,” 1 | | | 
| friend- 
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r W marks of mutual efteem and affection, and with a 
Ir conſtant intercourſe of good offices. Thus, when 
es che tranſlation of the Iliad was on foot, which was 
ic begun in 1713, Mr. Addiſon expreſſed the higheſt a 
n- WO expectations from it, and when firſt publiſhed not 
u- only recommended it to the public r, but joined 
with the Tories in promoting the ſubſcription, though, 
nd at the ſame time, as has been intimated, he adviſed 
Mr. Pop E not to be content with the applauſe of one 
nd %%, of the nation. On the other hand, Mr. Port 
he made his friend's intereſt his own, and when Dennis 
ted I fo brutally artacked the tragedy of Cato, he wrote 
ng dhe piece intitled, © A narrative of his madneſs.” 
Mr. Pore likewiſe, from time to time, communi» 


\m- cated to Mr. Addiſon the progreſs he made in his 


ed Wrranflation, and the difficulties which attended it, 


and particularly in a letter to that friend, dated 3oth Jan. 


heir 1713-14. wherein among other things, he jocularly 
' complains of the envious 0 which were 5 
liad, I gated to his prejudice. 


cot- « Some have ſaid I am not a maller : in the 


m_ „Greek, who are either ſo themſelves, or are 
mes “ not: if they are not, they Oy Ts and if 
Ts 3 85 ! 15 "wy 
ower 5 
N * The expectation he fringed will beſt appear flow his own 
13 do 'ords, in his letter to Mr. Por x; : ſpeaking of this tranſlation, 

| he ay | 
8 ** The work you mention will, 1 dare ſay, very ſufficiently 
4 = recommend itſelf when your name appears with the propo- 
po bi als: and if you think I can any way contribute to the 
e | forwarding of them, you cannot lay a greater obligation on 
Ra me than by employing me in ſuch an office, As I have an 
I ambition of having it known that you are my friend, I ſhalt 
ga 5 be very proud of ſhewing it by this or any other inſtance, I 
105 . 9»<ſtion not but your tranſlation will enrich our tongue, and 
ps wo do honour to our country.” 


3 + In the Freeholder, he recommends the called in che 


-* * ellowing warm terms: 
out 01 


3 When I conſider myſelf as a Britiſh Freebalder, 11 


"a particular manner pleaſed with the labours of thole who 
0 « have 
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they are, they cannot without having catechized «li 
« me 7.” | = 85 8 POE 
In this ſtate of reciprocal amity they continued. thi 

till Mr. Pope's growing reputation, and ſuperior W va: 
ues in poetry, excited uneaſy ſentiments in his WM of 
riend : and then it was that he encouraged Phillips, W nc! 
and others, in their clamours againſt him as a Tory ente 


and a Jacobite, who had even aſſiſted in writing the I 
Examiners ; and, under an affected care for the go- IM 6101 
vernment, he endeavoured to conceal, even from boo 
himſelf, the real ground of his diſtruſt. But from tic 
the injuſtice of ſuch an inſinuation, the late collec- Nhe 
tion of Swift's Letters is ſufficient to acquit Mr. Pos, eng 
In truth, ſo extremely cautious was he not to engage Wo! 
in any political conteſts, that though Sir Richard mor. 
Steele had engaged his friendly aſſiſtance in a periodical N 
paper called the Guardian, yet he diſcontinued al layin 
correſpondence of that kind, on Sir Richard's giving s 
a political turn to thoſe papers. ed v 
But Mr. Addiſon's jealouſy ſoon broke out more Huth 
directly, and diſcovered itſelf firſt to Mr. Pore, and W's 


not long after to all the world. The circumſtance ſlenc 
which firſt opened Mr. Pop xE's eyes with regard to his V al 
friend's character, was his diſſuading him ſtrongly e hi 
late 


againſt adding his machinery to the Rape of the Loch, 
which Mr. Pork had no ſooner reſolved upon, e de 
than he communicated his ſcheme to Mr. Addiſon, earth 
not doubting but that he would be pleaſed with 7 b. 
the improvement. He experienced the mortification e 
nevertheleſs, of finding his friend receive it coldly, =" 
5 OE Cob 8 Lore 
have improved our language with the tranſlation of old Greek I Mr. 
and Latin authors. The illiterate among our countrymei Was re; 
may learn to judge from Dr yden's Virgil, of the molt per a f. 
s fect epic; and thoſe parts of Hemer, which have been already 
„ publiſhed by Mr. Pepe, give us reaſon to think that the [lac | 
« will appear in Engliſh, with as little diſadvantage to tha: e ma 
immortal poem.” | . | 
Several have ſince endeavoured to propagate this envious W+ Sir 
flander in a fairer way, by criticiſing various paflages of the Which 1 
_ tranſlation; but ſtill their attempts have been attended with tht Wa lon 8 
ſame impotency of malice and folly, = | idifon, 
ee aſſuring the 11; 
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poem, in its original ſtate, was a delicious little 
thing, and as he expreſſed it, Merum Sal. As it 
was apparent that his objection to ſo noble a piece 
of invention, could not be the feſult of his judg- 


ment, Mr. Pop, not without reaſon, began to 


entertain ſuſpicions of his ey 


It was not long before theſe ſuſpicions were con- 
hrmed ; for ſoon after this a tranſlation of the firſt. 


book of the Iliad, appeared under the name of Mr. 
Tickell ; which coming out at a critical juncture, 


| when it was publicly known that Mr. Pops was 


engaged on the ſame ſubject, and bearing the name 
of a dependant of Mr. Addifon's, made our author 
more than ſuſpect him to be privy to this ungene- 
r0u5 attempt: and after a diligent inquiry, and 


dying many concurring circumttances together, he 


was fully convinced, that it was not only publiſh- 


ed with Mr. Addiſon's participation, but was in 
truth his own performance * Not content with 
tais baſe and invidious attempt, to fupplant his 
trend in the public eſteem, he privately made uſe 
fall the attention and deference which was paid 
„ himſelf, as a man of critical learning, to depre- 
ate Mr. Popk's tranſlation ; and did not ſcruple 


2 declare, as Sir Richard Steele told Sir Samuel 


anflations were well done, but that Tickell's had 
pore of Homer. . 157 7 


Mr. Pop E, in his firſt refentivent of ſuch uſage, 


as refolved to expoſe this envious rival's verſion, 
| a ſevere critique upon it. The copy he had 
uked for this purpoſe now lies before me; in 
ie margin of which, the ſeveral faults in tranſlation, 


* Sir Richard Steele, in his ninth edition'of che Drummer 


hich Tickell had omitted to inſert amongſt Addiſon's works) 


1 long epiſtle to Congreve, affirms very intelligibly, that 


idifon, and not Tickell, was the tranſlator of the fi1it book 
the Hiad, to which the latter had ſet his name 


” 
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alluring him in a ſtrain of artful adulation, that the 


zarth, that Mr. Tickell's (that is, his own) was 
he beſt that had ever been done in any language. 
le would ſometimes likewiſe ſay coolly, that both 


roar ks 


| 2 heads. 
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language, 1 numbers, are claſſed under their 
The growing ſplendor however of 
is own works, ſo ſoon eclipſed the faint efforts of 


thi; invidious competition, that he declined all 


thoughts of expoſing its weakneſs and malignity ; 
and, with more becoming dignity, left it to the 


judgment and juſtice of the public, who did not fail 


to treat it with the negleQ it deſerved, and it has 
long ſince been conſigned to oblivion * 

Mr. PoE, however, who was naturally evitable, 
could not avoid being very ſenſibly affected by Mr. 
Addiſon's dark and inſidious behaviour: and their 
common friends were very ſolicitous to reconcile 


them er this r Mr. Jervas Þ in 


particular, 


 *® Dr. Parnelle, in one of his letters to Mr. Por "I exprelles 
his ſentiments, with . to this rival trandation, "un great 


freedom. 


I have ſeen the firſt book of Homer, which came out at 
a time when it could not but appear a kind of ſetting up 
6c againſt you. My opinion is, that you may, if you pleaſe, 
„give them thanks who writ it. Neither the numbers nor 
« the ſpirit have an equal maſtery with yours; but what ſur. 
prizes me more is, that a ſcholar being concerned, there 
„ ſhould happen to be ſome miſtakes in the author's ſenſe; 
* ſuch as putting the light of Pallas's eyes into the eyes cf 
Achilles, making the taunt of Achilles to Agamemnon, 
„(that he ſhould have ſpoils when Troy ſhould be taken) 
to be a cool and ſerious propoſal: the tranflating what you 
« call ablutien by the word fals, and fo leaving water out 0: 
** the rite of luſtration, &c.“ 

Dr. Berkeley likewiſe, Dean of Loidonderry, bears teſli- 
mony to the ſuperior merit of our author's tranſlation, in the 
n paſſage: 

Some days ago, three: or four gentlemen, and 
bs e exerting that right which all readers pretend to over 
authors, ſat in judgment upon the two new tranſlations of 
„the firſt Iliad. Without partiality to my country-men, 
aſſure you, they all gave the preference where it was due; 


being unanimouily of opinion, that yours was equally jul 


„to the ſenſe with Mr.. 's, and without comparilor, 
more ealy, more poetical, and more ſublime,” 

I There appears to have been a very great friendſhip be- 

_ tween this gentlemam and Mr. Porz, which ſubſiſted with- 

ont interruption, till the death of the former, who, in bi: 
il, ſhewed his affectionate remembrance of our author, 4 
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particular, acquainted our author, that in a conver- 
(ation he had held with Mr. Addiſon, the latter 
expreſſed the higheſt profeſſions of friendſhip for 
Mr. PoE, and aſſured Mr. Jervas, that notwith- 


ſtanding many inſinuattons were ſpread to keep them 
at variance, it ſhould not be his fault, if there was 


not the beſt underſtanding and intelligence between 
them. 1 e e 

To this aſſurance, Mr. Pop replied with an 
amiable and forgiving temper, that Mr. Addiſon was 
ſure of his reſpeQs at all times, and of his real 
friendſhip, whenever he ſhould think fit to know him 
for what he W. | Ke 
Some time after this converſation, our author had 


an interview with Mr. Addiſon ; at the particular 


defire of Sir Richard Steele, who was preſent, as 
was likewiſe Mr. Gay. Sir Richard took pains to 
conciliate them, but Mr. Addiſon's diſtant reſerve 
and unbecoming behaviour rendered a reconci'iation 


impracticable. So far from ſhewing the diſpoſi ion 
he profeſſed to Mr. Jervas, he rather betrayed an 
inclination to widen the breach, and gave offence by 


many taunting and depreciating expreſſions, which 
were uttered with ſuch an affected calmneſs of 
temper, as perhaps they only can command, who 


never glowed with the warmth of generous feel- 
ings. Mr. PoE, on the other hand, who had all 
the ſenſibility and indignant ſpirit of a delicate and 
noble mind, did not fail to re urn ſuch indecent and 


offenſive treatment, with the ſeverity it deſerved: 


we lacs from a letter he addreſſed to Mr. Bethel, where he 
ay — 5 Fe | 


«A teſtimony, of friendſhip and good opinion has been left 


{ me by an old friend, from whom I had not the leaſt imagi- 


| + nation of ſuch a thing, Mr. Jervas; but it takes no effec 
* unleſs Tout-live his widow, which is not very likely: how- _ 


« ever, I think him abſolutely in the right in giving nothing 


« from her, to whom he owed almoſt 2 thing ; and the 
7. 


«* ſum is conſiderable, viz. a thouſand poun It is the firſt 


„legacy I ever had, and I hope I ſhall never have another 
Hat the expence of any man's life, who would think ſo kindly 


VC 


6 of me,” 
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till at length the diſpute ran ſo high, that they par ed 
without any ceremony on either ide, and Mr. Pope, 


while he was yet warm with the provocation he had 
received, wrote thoſe celebrated lines, in which 


| he has fo inimitably drawn Mr. Addiſon's 6%. 


racer X. 


About this time, Mr. Addiſon's 4 -in-law, the 
Earl of Warwick, told Mr. Pore, that it was in 
vain to think of continuing upon good terms with 
a man fo naturally jealous as Mr. Addiſon, who was 
hurt by Mr Pore's excelling talents in poetry; and 


that to ſuch a degree, that he had ſecretly encou- 
| raged Gildon to write ſomething concerning Wy- 
cherley, in which he had taken occaſion to abuſe 


our author and his family in a virulent manner: and 
that Mr. Addiſon had actually paid this baſe inſttu- 


ment of defamation, the ſum of ten guincas as the 


wages of his ne 
Such 


The ſtrokes of this character are ſo highly finiſhed, that 
the reader, I am perſuaded, will not be diſpleaſed with the 


following tranſcript, 
After {peaking of the wreicked poetaſters of the times, be 
thus breaks tor th | 


4 Peace to all ſuch ! but were there one whoſe fires 
„rue genius kindles, and fair fame inſpires; 
„ Bleſt with each talent and each art to pleaſe, 
« And born to write, converſe, and live with eaſe ; 
* Should ſuch a man, too fond to rule alone, 
gear, like the Turk, no rival near the throne, 
View him with ſcornful, yet with jealous eyes, 
And hate tor arts, that caus'd himſelf to riſe; 
Dawn with faint praiſe, aſſent with civil leer, 
And, without ſneering, teach the reſt to ſneer ; 
. Willing to wound, and yet afraid to ſtrike, 
«© Juſt hint a fault, and heſitate diſlike; 
« Alike reſerv'd to blame, or to commend, 
« A tim'rous foe, and a ſuſpicious friend; | 
« Dreading ev'n tools, by flatterers beſieg d, | 
And lo obliging, that he ne'er oblig'd; 
Like Cato, give his little ſenate laws, 
And ſit attentive to his own applauſe ; _ 
* While wits and templars ev'ry ſentence raiſe, 
* And wonder with a fooliſh face of praiſe 2 
| | NR « Who 
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Such an aſſurance of Mr. Addiſon's treachery in- 
creaſed his indignation, but ftill he preſerved a 


dignity in his reſentment, which, while it did honour 


to himſelf, muſt have added to the mortification 
of his conſcious rival. The very next day, he 


wrote Mr. Addiſon a letter, wherein he acquainted 


him that he was no ſtranger to the illiberality of 
his behaviour towards him, which, however, he 
ſcorned to imitate. That, on the contrary, he 
would openly, and to his face cenſure ſuch failings 
in him as he judged reprehenſible; and that he 


would at the fame time do public juſtice to his 
merits. He added, that as a proof of this diſpoſi- 


tion towards him, he had ſent him the encloſed ; 
which was the CHaracTER above ſpoken of, long 
after publiſhed, by Mr. Pop E, firſt, ſeparately, and 
afterwards inſerted in the Epiſtle to Dr. Arbuthnot, . 
It muſt be obſerved, that this was not till it had 
been printed by Curl and the Journaliſts of thoſe 
times f; and this juſt and manly rebuke conveyed 
in ſo open and ſpirited a manner, produced a very 
good effect; for Mr. Addifon from this time to his 
death, which happened about three years after, 
always treated Mr. Port with civility, and, as he 
believed, with juſtice. JFF 
Beſides this covert attack from Mr. Addiſon, which 
was moſt formidable, ſeveral other invidious at- 
tempts were openly made to decry the merit of this. 
tranſhtion. Dennis, Gildon, Welſted, Theobald, 
&c. roſe up againſt the tranſlator in all the rage of 


«Who but muſt laugh, if ſuch a man there be? 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he!“ 


Atterbury fo well underſtood the force of theſe lines, that, 
in one of his letters to Mr. Por x, he ſay——* Since 
* you now know where your ſtrength lies, I hope you will not 
* ſuffer that talent to lie unemployed. + 

T The falſehood propagated in Miſt's Journal, that this 
Character was written after Mr. Addiſon's death, is fully re- 
futed in the Teſtimonies prefixed to the Dunciad, n 


83 criticiſm. 


criticiſm. 


Motto from Job— 
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The firſt wrote againſt him expreſly 
and Theobald, after having given the tranſlation the 
higheſt character in the Cenſor, afterwards thought 
proper, in his Eſſay on the Art of finking in Reputa- 


tion, to withdraw the encomiums he had paſſed on 


it, and to turn his panegyrick into cenſure. But 

cancour and conſiſtence are not among the attributes 

of envy and malevolence. . 
Conſcious however, as it ſhould ſeem, that their 


ſingle efforts were too weak to check our author's 


riſing fame, ſeveral of them joined their forces, and 

their united malice at length produced a wretched 

piece of criticiſm called the Poe1ap. 
Theſe combined critics endeavoured to pick out 


what they called faults, but in moſt inftances they 
only expoſed their want of learning, taſte, and 


judgment: and their works, with themſelves, had 


been long ago conſigned to oblivion, had not our 


poet taken a pride to collect them as they roſe aloft 
in thin clouds of nonſenſe, as if to recognize the 
Place of their birth in the moon. Thefe he bound 


up in Volumes of all fizes, Twelves, Octavos, 


Quartos and Folios, to which he has prefixed this 
Behold my defire is that mine 
adverſary had written a book. Surely I would take 
it upon my ſhoulder, and bind it as a crown 10 me, 
C. 31. ver. 35. 6 VVV 

Mr. Poyz very wifely declined vindicating his 
writings from ſuch trivial and inſignificant objecti- 


ons; he treated them with a becoming and contemp- 
tuous filence. It muſt not be forgotten, however, 
that our author was ſo unfortunate to incur the 
reſentment of one, whoſe ſex and learning claimed | 


S As theſe libellers were moſtly anonymous, he has to each 
libel written the name of the compoſer, with occaſional re- 


marks. This portentous collection is ſtill in being. And it 
any public library or muſeum, whoſe ſearch is after curioſities, 


be defirous of enriching their coramon treaſure with it, it will 
be freely at the ſervice of that which aſks firſt, It will give 
light to ſome parts of the Dunciad, whoſe herocs are unworthj 
of any light but their own. dale Ee opt ae ps 
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a different treatment. Mr. Pops having occaſion 
in his preface, to ſpeak of Madame Dacier, he did 
not, it ſeems, mention her with that diſtinction, 
which ſhe thought due to her merit, and in truth 
though Mr. Pope reſpected the lady's learning very 


much, yet he did not, as appears by one of his 


letters to the Duke of Buckingham, think quite ſo 
highly of it as the French did; eitceeming it great 


complaiſance in that polite nation, to allow her to 


be a critic of equal rank with her huſband 4. Fr 
This learned lady, piqued at the diſregard with 
which ſhe thought herſelf treated, took occaſion, 


with great affectation of temper, to object to ſome 


of Mr. Pore's ſentiments reſpecting Homer, and 
likewiſe to defend herſelf againſt a criticiſm which 


he made on a paſſage in her preface, where the 


gives antient manners the preference above modern, 
But notwithſtanding the endeavoured to hide, 
even from herſelf, the true motives of her criticitin, 
yet they tranſpired, and flowed from her pen in- 
voluntarily in the following confeſſion, 5 8 
„ own,” ſaid ſhe, ] did not expect to find 
„ myſelf attacked by Mr. Pore, in a preface 


„wherein I might babe expected ſome ſmall token of 
« acknowſedgment, or at leaſt ſome flight appro- 


« bation,” „ | = 

In truth, Mr. Pop does not appear to have 
behaved with that polite and generous attention to- 
wards this fair critic, which her ſex and merit de- 


manded: more efpecially as he confeſſed to have 


received great helps from her. 


t After pointing out ſome inſtances of the Lady's want of 
critical ſkill, Mr, Pop k adds very politely—* Your Grace 


cc 


Lady; my employment upon the Jliad forced me to ſee 


notes to be wholly another's (which is the caſe of ſome 
hundreds) I have barely quoted the true proprietor, with- 
out obſerving upon it. If Madam Dacier has ſeen my 


& effect it may have upon a Lady, I will not anſwer,” 


V 


will believe me, that I did not ſearch to find deſects in a 


them; yet J have had ſo much of the French complaiſance 
as to concea] her thefts; for wherever I have found her 


obſervations, ſhe will be ſenſible of this conduct, but What 
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He afterwards, however, made all the amends in 


his power. He wrote to her a very genteel and 
obliging letter, wherein he expreſſed his concern at 
| having penned any thing to diſpleaſe ſo excellent x 


genius: and ſhe, on the other hand, with an amia— 


ble frankneſs, proteſted to forget all that had paſſed. 


ſo that theſe two great admirers and tranſlators of 


Homer, ever after maintained towards each other 


the moſt per ect appearance of eſteem and regard. 
Having no only increaſed his fame, but eflabliſh- 
ed his fortune by this tranſlation, he found himſclt 


in a ſituation to draw nearer the capital, and live 
more among his friends, With this view, having 
fold the little eſtate at Binfield, he purchaſed a | 


houſe at Twickenham, whither he removed, with 


his father and mother, before the expiration of 
the year 1715. 


This our 8 calls one of the grand Kras of 


his life, ard he took great delight in improving this 
new ſituation. The gerius he di ſplayed in theſe 
improvements was ſo elegant, that his ſeat became 


the reſort of all pe: ſons of taſte and curioſity. One 


of the chief ornaments of this agreeable retreat, 


was the grotto, the impiovements of which, as his. 


friend and editor aſſures us, was one of the ee 
amuſements of his declining years; ſo that not 


long before his death, by enlarging and increaſing it 
with a vaſt number of ores and minerals of the rich 


eſt and rareſt kinds, he made it one of the malt 


elegant and romantic retirements: and in the dil- 


poſition of theſe materials, the beauty of his poetic 


genius appears to as much advaninge, as In may of 


his beſt contrived poems. 

Towards the beautifying of his gardens ad grotto, 
our author was aſſiſted by preſents of various kinds, 
from ſeveral of his friends, procured from. the vatl- 
ous quarters of the globe. 

Even his late Highneſs the Prince of Wales 
(father of our preſent ſovereign) who was always 
amiably diſpoſed to do honour to the deſerving, 
condeſcended to contribute towards e 
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author's retreat, as we learn by the following 


letter. 


Dear Sir, 
Since my laft, I have received his Royal 


„ Highneſs's commands to let you know that he 


has a mind to preſent you with ſome urns or vaſes 
« for your garden, and deſires you would write 
© me word what number and fize will | ſuit you 


« beſt. You may have fix ſmall ones for your 
Laurel Circus, or two large ones to terminate 
* points, as you like deft. He wants to have 
Adieu, my deareſt 


« your anſwer ſoon. — 
friend. 


« Yours moſt alfe&ionately, 


« G. Lyrclon. 


But, notwithſtanding © our author took ſuch delight 
in theſe Improvements, his judgment taught him 
to regard them with a true philoſophic eye. In 
one of his letters to Mr. Allen, ſpeaking of his 
cardens and grotto, he ſays— 

« ] am at a full ſtop at preſent, for a reaſon that 
has put many a man to a full ſtop, the having no 
more ſtock to ſpend ; for till J can procure more 


60 my mine-adventure— 


" (Like the 8 of the how and fiddle) ö 
„ Muſt end, and break off i in the middle. 


ce: W it is ſome farisfaCtion, that as far as 
[ have gone, I am content; 


mortal man can expect: for no man finiſhes any 


ic 
10 
10 
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« Thoſe men indeed, who marry and ſettle, un- 


« dertake for more; they undertake for future 
ages. Iam content to leave nothing but my works 


« behind me: which (whether good or evil) will 


« follow me, as S. John expreſſes it. As to my 
« mines and my treaſures, they mutt go together to 
« God knows who! A IE or a brewer 
« may have the houſe and gardens, and a booby, 


„that chanced to be my heir at Jaw, the other: 


* except I happen to diſperſe it to the poor in 
„ my own time *.“ 
In another letter to the Fr gentleman, ſpeaking 


_ his improvements, he makes the MR, 


philoſophical refleEtions : 
Indeed, I think all my vanities of this ſort at 


an end; and ] will excuſe them to the connoiſ- 
„ Jeurs, by ſetting over my door, in concluſion of 


« them, Parvum parva decent. I muſt charge you 


for encouraging ſome of them, and others of my 
friends fer encouraging others: but I have had my 
| « ſhare too of diſcouragement and cenſure from 


enemies; nevertheleſs, upon the whole, I neither 
«« repent much nor am very proud, but tolerably 


His 


«6 pleaſed with them . . 


* His yearly charities were very extenſive, as the perſon 
to whom he wrote this letter well knew and delighted to 


15 aid. 


+ The reader, I truſt, will not be diſpleaſed with the 
following deſcription which our author himſelf gives of thi: 
romantic retreat, long before it received the laſt and Fincipsl 
improvements. | 
1 have,” ſays he, © put the laſt hand to my works of this 
« kind, in happily finiſhing the ſubterranean way and grotto: 
„I there found a ſpring of the cleareſt water, which falls in 


a perpetual rill, that echoes through the cavern day and 


night. From the river Thames, you fee through my arch 


„up a walk of the wilderneſs, to a kind of open temple, 

«4. wholly compoſed of ſhells in the ruſtic manner; and from 

that diſtance, under the temple, you look down p ney 
t 


8 floping arcade of trees, and ſee the fails on the river 
+ paſſing ſuddenly and vaniſhing, as through. a, perſpeRtive 
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His father ſurvived this removal only two years, 


dying ſuddeniy at the age of ſeventy-five, after a 


life of health, innocence and tranquillity. 


« 
« 
« 
« 
40 
i 
40 
ce 
«c 
« 
(« 


TY 
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He was 
buricd 


on the inſtant, from a luminous room, a camera ebſcura; 


on the walls of which all the objects of the river, hills, 


woods, and boats, are forming a moving picture in their 
viſible radiations: and when you have a mind to light it up, 
it affords you a very different ſcene; it is finiſhed with 
ſhells, interſperſed with pieces of looking-glaſs in regular 
forms; and in the cieling is a ſtar of the fame material, at 
which, when a lamp (of an orbicular figure of thin alabaſter) 
is hung in the middle, a thouſand pointed rays glitter, and 
are reflected over the place. There ate connected to this 
grotto, by a narrow paſſage, two porches, one towards the 
river, of {ſmooth ſtones full of light, and open; the other 
toward the garden ſhadowed with trees, rough with ſhells, 
flints, and iron-ore, The bottom is paved with ſimple 
pebble, as is alſo the adjoining walk up the wilderneſs to 
the temple, in the natural taſte, agreeing not ill with the 
little dripping murmur, and the aquatic idea of the whole 
place. It wants nothing to complete it but a good ſtatue 
with an inſcription, like chat beautiful antique one which 
you know I am fo fond of: 1 | 


* Hujus nympha Ic, ſacri cuſtodia fontis, 
Dormio, dum blandae ſentis murmur agqna?, 
Parce meum, guiſquis tangis case marmora, fonn 
* Rumpere ; fi bibas, five lavare, tace.“ 


0 


« Nymph of the grot, theſe Geared ſprings I keep, 


vas in its more perfect 
upon it. | 


ee 


And to the murmurs of theſe waters ſleep 
4 


Ah, ſpare my ſlunbers, gently tread the cave | 


And drink in filence, or in ſilence lave. 


but it is pretty near the truth.” | 5 | 
This letter was written in 17926,He afterwards, when it 
ſlate, wrote the following ſhort poem 


% You'll think I have been very poetical in this deſcription, 


Thou who ſhalt ſtop, where Thames? tranſlucent ware 


* 
1 


« Shines a broad Mirror, thro' the ſhadowy Cave; 
Where ling”ring drops from min'ral Roofs diſtill, 
And pointed Cryſtals break the ſparkling Rill, 
Unpoliſh'd Gemms no ray on Pride beſtow, 
And latent Metals innocently glow : | 
Approach. Great Nature ſtudiouſly behold ! 
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buried at Twickenham by his ſon, whoſe plety 
erected a monument to his memory. 


His father, however, before he died, enjoyed the 


heart-felt pleaſure of ſeeing his ſon the object of 


public admiration, careſſed by the worthy, and 


dreaded by the worthleſs: and in the way of mak- 


ing a genteel fortune by the moſt noble and liberal 
means, tbe exerciſe of his intellectual endowꝛ - 
ments. 

Our author's good fortune, however, did not 


make him indolent ; for in the year 1717, during the 
time of his being engaged in the tranſlation of 


Homer, he publiſhed Ag (OF of all the poeti- 
cal pieces he had written before ; and in the year 
1721, he gave a new edition of Shakeſpear, which 


has been ſaid not to have anſwered the e Expectations 


of the public. 


„And eye che Mine without a wiſh for Gold. 
Approach: But awful! Lo! th' gerian Grot, 
Where, nobly-penſive, ST. Joux ſat and thought; ; 
„Where Britiſh ſighs from dying WVNDHAM ſtole, 
And the bright flame was ſhot thro' Max cumonT': 
. 6. Soul. RT 
« Let ſuch, ſuch only, tread this ſacred Floor, 
Who dare to love their Country, and be poor *.“ 


Our poet's modeſty is very conſpicuous in theſe noble verſes, 
He warns an awful approach to his grotto, on account ot 
the reverence due to his friends, who fat and thought there: 


without ſaying one word of himlelf, But what renders i: 
truly awful, is its having been the ſeat of his own ſtudy and 
meditation, which will aſſord inſtruction and entertainment to 


the lateſt polterity. 


„ Theſe verſes were tranſlated into Latin, and likewiſe 


imitated 1 in Greek and Latin. 


Mr. Dodlley likewiſe wrote a copy of verſes on this grotto, 


intitled the Cave of Pope, a propheſy, Which is preſerved, 
_ with- other fragmente, in a pamphlet, called a Plan of Mr. 
| Pope's Garden, as it was left at his Death, with a Plan and 


perſpective View of che W per alk taken ” J. Serle, bis 


| Gardener, 


; Nevertheleſs 


Sh oo : oi. ans 


NT's 


verſes. 
unt ot 
there 
ers it 
y and 
ent to 


kewiſe 


grotto, 
{erved, 
of Mr. 
an and 
rle, dis 


he le ſs, 
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Nevertheleſs, however, the public may have been 
extravagantly ſanguine in expecting more than 
was undertaken or intended, or within the power 
of an editor to perform; yet, certain it is, that 
this edition of Mr. Porz's has no ſmall ſhare of 
merit. 1 . _ 

His judgment was ſeen in doing what had never 
been done before, in giving the text from the 
collated copies of the old editions of the plays. 
His taſte, in marking the fineſt paſſages with in- 
ve. * commas ; and his elegance, in baniſhing all 
the poet's and players ribaldry and nonſenſe from 


the text. | 


'The ſame critics who fell upon this edition for 
being too ſcanty, fell upon his friend's edition (which 
comprized his) for being too full, it ſupplying what 
was wanting in the other, by explanatory notes and 
emendations of the text. Es . 

The early editions were little better than one 
great heap of typographical errors; which made Mr. 
Pop E, who firſt underſtood the miſerable condition 
of his author, cry out in the words of Virgil: 


5 


| — LTaniatum corpore tot 
© Deiphobum widi, lacerum crudeliter ora; | 
Ora manuſque ambas, populataque tempora rap- 
| i 3 . 
„ Auribus, et truncas inhoneſto vulnere nares.“ 


The truth is, that CRI TIcIisM (which Longinus 
elleemed to be the conſummation of human litera- 
ture) is thought to be the eaſy taſk of every wit- 
ling. What has led them and their readers into this 
miſtake, and will for ever keep them both in it, 
is the not diſtinguiſhing between the diſcovery f 
corrupted paſſages, and the cavilling at thoſe 
emendations which are the fruits of it. To diſcover 
the corruption of an author's text, and by a happy 
ſagacity to reſtore it to that ſenſe in which it was 
firſt conceived by the author, is no eaſy matter; 

1 | but 
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but when once the diſcovery is made, to cavil at 
the amended word, and to ſupport the cavil by 


another equivalent, is the eaſy and conſtant atchieve- 
ment of theſe doughty Critics. It is the eaſieſt, 
and at the ſame time the dulleſt, of all literary 
efforts. Vet we have ſeen editions of this author, 


in which nothing elſe has been attempted; and we 
may now predict, that nothing elſe will ever be per- 


formed by editors who have ſpent their time and 
impaired their ſight and intellects in collecting and 
cet the old quartos. 

Should it be thought, notwithſtanding. that our 


author, as an editor, failed in doing juſtice to our 
_ great dramatic bard; yet, it muſt be confeſled, 
that he teſuhed a very amiable regard to his memory, 
by being chiefly inſtrumental in the erection of the 


monument in Weſtminſter Abbey, to which he 


wrote an Inſcription that has been cenſured by critics 
of the ſame ſtamp, as unclaſſical. Among others, 
Dr. Mead objected to the Latinity of the expreſſion 

amor publicus, on the authority of Patrick the 


dictionary- maker; to which Pope well replied, — 


„That he would allow a diQtionary-maker to 


« underſtand a ingle word, but not two words 
put together.” 

After the tranſlation of be niad was guiſhel. 
Mr. Port engaged in the tranſlation of the Odyt: 
foy..:-- 

The Odyſſey was publiſhed in the "I manner 
as the Iliad, and fold on the ſame conditions, ex- 


cept, that inſtead of twelve, he had only fix hun- 


dred pounds for the copy. In this latter work, he 


was affiſted by Broome and Fenton; who, in their 
turns, were aſſiſted in what they did by Mr. Pope's 
amendments and corrections throughout. To the 
firſt of theſe he gave 600 J. and to the latter 300 
Theſe two gentlemen had formed a deſign of tran- 
Oating the Odyſſey, while Mr. Pore was employ- 


ed upon the Iliad ; and by the time he had finithe« 
it, they had gone through ſeveral books of the 


OO which they deſired him to peruſe. Mr. 


| Pops 


g— 
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Pore complied with their requeſt ; but at the fame 
time acquainted them that he had entertained the 


like 1 intentions, and that having made a conſiderable 


progreſs in the execution of them, he would, with 
their conſent, make uſe of what they had entruſted 
him with, for the more ſpeedy advancement of the 
work: and they very readily acceded to a pro- 


poſition of this nature, from a friend of ſuch ſuperior | 
poetical talents. 


Mr. Porx's candid and diſintereſted conduct, how- 


ever, did not ſecure him from the calumny of male- 
volence; and it was ſome years afterwards imputed 
to him, that he ſold the Jabours of others under 


his own name. To which he calmly replied, with 
conſcious integrity, that it ſhould have been added, 


« he had fir/t bought them,” Mr. Broome, who 


wrote the notes, gives an account, at the concluſion 


of them, of his ſhare in the performance. 


When the ſubſcription books were Lempheteh, 


Mr. Pops, as has been intimated, fold the copy to 
Mr. Lintot, and obtained a patent for his ſole printing 
of it for fourteen years, as he had before done 


with reſpe& to the Iliad. The former patent how- 
ever was drawn vp with ſuch a variation from the 


latter, as the difference of the caſe required. In 


the former, it was recited that he had undertaken a 
tranſlation of the Odyſſey ; in the latter it was ſaid, 


that he had rranſlated the Thad, Mr. Lintot made 
no objection to this variance in the form of the two 


patents, but when the ſale of the work fell ſhort 


of the expectations he had formed from the ſucceſs 
of the Iliad, then he took notice of the difference 
between them, and complained (in the true ſpirit 
of a Bookſeller) that Mr. Poyz had made uſe of 
ſome management to make him believe that the 
Patents were alike. | 3 
Among other malicious inſinuations, which were 


thrown out, by thoſe who maligned Mr. Por z's 
fame, it was imputed to him in Miſt's Journal, that 


2 undertaken the Odyſſey, © and fecured the 


” thecels by a numerous ſubſcription, he employed 


44 ſome 
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«« ſome underling to perform what according to his 


«<< propoſals ſhould come from his own hand.” 


But to this injurious charge, it is ſufficient to op- 
poſe the words of Mr. Porz s printed propoſals for 
the Odyſſey. 

„%] take this occaſion to declare, that the ſubſcrip- 


tion for Shakeſpeare belongs wholly to Mr. Ton- 


« fon; and that the future benefit of THIS Propoſal 
« is not ſolely for my own uſe, but for that of two 
« of my friends, who have aſſiſted me in this 
« Work“. 

The tranſlation of the Odyſſey being compleated 
in the year 1725, he engaged in the following year, 


in concert with his two ingenious friends Dean Switt 


and Dr. Arbuthnot, in printing ſeveral volumes of 


Miſcellanies. Among theſe the molt conſpicuous. 


are the Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus; - a ſatire 
projected by this excellent triumvirate, on the abuſes 
of human learning ; and which they propoſed to exe- 
cute in the manner of Cervantes, under a continued 


narrative of feigned adventures. They had ob- 


« ſerved,” ſays Mr. Po PE's friend and Editor, “that 
„ thoſe abuſes ſtill kept their ground, againſt all 


that the graveſt and ableſt authors could ſay to 


diſcredit them; they therefore concluded, that all 
« the force of ridicule was wanting to quicken their 
„ diſgrace : and as the abuſes had been already de- 
« tected by ſober reaſoning, ridicule was here very 
« ſeaſonably applied; and truth was in no danger of 


„ ſuffering by the en uſe of ſo powerful an 


« jinſtrument.“ 
But the ſeparation of our ho and his friends, 


which ſoon after happened, with the death of one, 


and the infirmities of the other, put a final period to 


their deſign, when they had only drawn out an im- 


| wires eſſay toward it, under the title of the firſt 
Book of the Memoirs of Scriblerus. 
Moral ſatire,” continues the editor,“ never lol 


: „ more than in the defeat of this project; in the 


„execution of which, each of this illuſtrious trium- 
458% 9-4 e | « virate 
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© yirate would have found exerciſe for his own pecu- 


« liar talent; beſides conſtant employment for thoſe 
66 they all had | in common. Dr. Arbuthnot was ſkill- 


ed in every thing which related to ſcience; Mr. 


' Pope was a maſter in the fine arts; and Dr. Swift 
*© excelled in the knowledge of the wot Wir they 
had all in equal meaſure, and in a meaſure ſo large, 
that no age perhaps ever produced three men, to 


tion.“ 


A very pleaſant account of this undertaking, and _ 
the ſhare which Dr. Arbuthnot * and Mr. Po PE took 
in it; is to be found in a letter from the former 1 to 


Dean Swift. | 
Pray remember Martin f, who is an innocent 


“fellow, and will not diſturb your ſolitude, The 


« ridicule of medicine is fo copious a ſubject, that I 


\ © muſt only here and there touch it I have made 


* him ſtudy phyſic from the apothecary's bills, where 
there is a good plentiful field for the ſatire upon the 


e preſent practice. One of his projects was by a 


London and Weſtminſter, who had no mind to be 
« flead. There was a problem about the doſes of 
++ purging medicines publiſhed four years ago, ſhew- 


* Mr. Porn uſed to "ng that of. all the men he ever met 


with or heard of, Dr. Arbuthnot had the moſt prolific wit; and 
that, in this quality, Swift only held the ſecond place. No ad- 
venture of any conſequence ever occurred on which the Doctor 


did not write a pleaſant eſſay, in a great folio paper-book, 
which uſed to lie in his parlour. Of theſe, however, he was ſo _ 
negligent, that while he was writing them at one end, he ſuf- 
tered his children to tear them out at the other, for cheir paper 


Kltes. 


T Martinus Scriblerus, of whom Por 15 e and 5 


others were to write the Memoirs, 


0 bulk 


whom Nature had more bountifully beſtowed it, 
or in whom Art had Ong it to higher perfec- 


ſtamp upon bliſtering plaiſters and melilot by the 
„yard, to raiſe money for the government, and to 
give it to Radcliffe and others to farm. But there 
was like to be a petition from the inhabitants of 


ing, that they ought- to be in POR to b 
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bulk of the patient; from thence Martin endea- 
yours to determine the queſtion about the weight 
of the antient men, by the doſes of phyſic that 
were given them. One of the belt inventions was 
a map of diſeaſes, for the three cavities of the bo- 


dy, and one for the external parts; juſt like the 
four quarters of the world. Then the great diſ- 


eaſes are like capital cities, with their ſymptoms all 
like ſtreets and ſuburbs, with the roads that lead to 
other diſeaſes. It is thicker ſet with towns, than 
any Flanders map you ever ſaw. Radcliffe is paint- 


univerſal empire of this world, and the reſt of the 
phyſicians oppoſing his ambitious defigns, with a 


project of a treaty of partition to ſettle peace. 

« 'There is an excellent ſubject of ridicule from 
ſome of the German phyſicians, who ſet up a ſenſi- 
tive Soul, as a ſort of a firſt miniſter to the ratio- 


nal. Helmont calls him Archæus. Dolæus calls him 
Microcoſmetor. He has under him ſeveral other 
genii, that reſide in the particular parts of the bo- 
dy, particularly Prince Cardimelech in the heart ; 


Gaſteronax in the ſtomach, and the Plaſtick prince 


in the organs of generation, I believe 1 could 
make you laugh at the explication of diſtempers 
from the wars and alliances of thoſe princes; and 
how the firſt miniſter gets the better of his miſtreſs 
Anima Rationalis. | : 


Ihe beſt is, that it is making repriſals upon the 


politicians, who are ſure to allegorize all the ani- 
mal economy into ſtate affairs. Pore has been 
collecting high flights of poetry, which are very 
good; they are to be ſolemn nonſenſe. I thought 


upon the following the other day, as I was going 


into my coach, the duſt being troubleſome. 


The duft in ſmaller particles aroſe _ 8 
Than thoſe, which fluid bodies do compoſe : 

„ Contraties in extremes do often meet, . 
„ Twas now ſo dry, that you might call it wet.“ 


« do 


t. | 
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I do not give you theſe hints to divert you, but 


that you may have your thoughts, and work upon 
« them,” 25 oh 

About this time, in the year 1726, our author 
narrowly eſcaped from an accident, which was very 


near proving fatal to him, as he was returning home 
from a viſit in a friend's chariot, which on paſſing a 


bridge happened to be overturned, and thrown with 
the horſes into the river. The glaſſes were up, and 
he not able to break them; ſo that he was in immedi- 
ate danger of drowning, when the poſtillion, who 


had j uſt recovered himſelf, came to his relief, and at- 


ter breaking the glaſs which was uppermoſt, took 
him out and carried him to the bank : but a fragment 
of the broken glaſs, cut one of his hands ſo deſperate- 
ly, that he loſt the uſe of two of his fingers. 


To this accident he refers in one of his letters to 


Dean Swift, dated 16th Nov. 1726, where he ſays; 


„My two leaſt fingers on one hand, hang impedi- 


© ments to the others, like uſeleſs dependants who 
„only take up room, and never are active or aſſiſtant 
« to our wants; I ſhall never be much the better for 
TT ͤ OY 3 

Voltaire was at that time in England, and on this 
occaſion ſent Pope a conſolatory letter; it was writ- 
ten in theſe very words. 8 


cc Sin, 5 1 
I hear this moment of your ſad adventure. That 
water you fell in, was not Hippocrene's water, 


— a 
— 


am concerned beyond expreſſion for the danger you 
have been in, and mote for your wounds. Is it 
poſſible that thoſe fingers which have written the 


* 
* 


% Rape of the Lock, and the Criticiſm, which have 
* dreſſed Homer ſo becomingly in an Engliſh coat, 


% ſhould have been ſo barbarouſly treated. Let the 
„hand of Dennis, or of your poetaſters be cut off. 


% Yours is facred. I hope, Sir, you are now per- 


'* feQtly recovered, really your accident concerns me 


«© as x 


—— - — 
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the civil wars of TIA, the ſubjeQ of his Henriad. 


than a purpoſed affront : 
as other foreigners do, on a prepoſſeſſion, that not only all religi- 
on, but all common decency of morals, was loft amongſt us. 
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as much as all the difaſters of a maſter ought to af- 


* fect his ſcholar. | am ſincerely, Sir, with the ad- 
„ miration which you deſerve, | 


6 Your mor humble ſervant, 


* my Lord Bolingbroke's 
K houle, Friday at noon, 


"00 Volt AIKE, 

This letter may enable the Sol to paſs a judy- 
ment on that elegant account publiſhed at the ſan 
time in Engliſh, by this ingenious Frenchman *, of 


Out 


* [tis much to be lamented that this lively writer, who is 


ſo eminent for his literary abilities, ſhould be ſhameiully defici- 
ent in the moral and ſocial virtues, How lightly he regarded 

the rules of decency, and the dictates of faith and honour, may 

be collected from the following an ecdotes 

Mr. Por E told one of his moſt intimate friends, chat the po- 
et Voltaire had got ſome recommendation to him When he came 
to England; and that the firft time he ſaw him was at Twiten- 


hem, where he kept him to dinner. Mrs. Pope (a moſt excel- 
lent woman) was then alive; and obſerving that this ſtranger, 
who appeared to be entirely emaciated, had no ſtomach, ſhe 


_ expreſſed her concern for his Want of appetite; on which Vol- 


taire gave fo indelicate and brutal an account of the occaſion of 
his diferder, contracted in Italy, that the poor Lady was obli— 


ged immediately to riſe from table. When Mr, Pop x related 
this, his friend aſked him how he could forbear ordering his 
ſervant John to thruſt Voltaire head and ſhoulders out of his 


houſe : he replied, there was more of ignorance in his conduct, 
That Voltaire came into England, 


Mr. Por faid further, that Voltaire was a ſpy for the court 
while he {layed in England: of which he gave his friend the 


following inſtance. When the firſt Occaſional Letter to Sir K. 
_ Walpole came out (by which circumſtance the reader may col 
le the time of Voltaire's voyage hither) he made Mr. Pork 

viſit at Twitenham; and walking with him in bis garden, be 


ſaid, Pore, this occafi ſonal Letter alarms the court extremely. 


It is finely written. As you converſe much with the bef pens 


converſant in public buſineſs, you muſt know the author. You 
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4. Our author having by his tranſlation of Homer and 

ad. W other works, placed himſelf in circumſtances of afflu- 

WW ence, he was now at liberty to follow the true bent 
of his genius. 

The independence of his fortune di 3 not make him 
necligent of his fame, nor unmindful in the duty 
which he owed to ſociety, in the application of thoſe 
alents, Which nature had ſo bountifully beſtowed 

 W:pon him. 
KE. is natural benevolence ſuggeſted to him, that 3 
could not better ſerve the intereſt of ſociety, than, as 
S. bimiſelf expreſſes it, by writing a book to bring man- 
oY 
* of Wray ſafely tell this ſecret to a ſtranger, who has no concerns 
jad. with your national quarrels, Mr. Por ſaid, he perfectly un- 
Out detrſtood him, as he knew his character: and, to make a trial, 
+ which hardly needed any, he replied, “ Mr. Voltaire, you are 
a man of honour; I may ſafely, I know, truſt an important 
who is WF © ſecret to your breaſt. 1 myſelf wrote it,” Voltaire, after 
defici- ¶ lanching out into high enccmiums on the performance, was, he 
garded WM perceived, impatient to get away; and next day he heard, that 
„ may al the court reported that he was the author. This infamy of 
: the man gave Mr. Por E and his friends much occaſion of mirth, 
the po- Wand much light in the manner how he ought to be treated, 
e came Wow he was treated ever after by Mr. Poez himſelf, appears 
*"witen- Nom what paſt on Voltaire's coming to take leave of Mr. Por E, 
 excel- Nen his return to France. After the common compliments had 
ranger, Wyaſſed, Mr. Pop E told his friend that Voltaire took his leave of 
ch, ihe im in theſe words, © And now I am come to bid farewel to a 
ch Vo- man who never treated me ſeriouſly from the firſt hour of my 
afion of acquaintance with him to this moment.“ - Mr. Pop ſaid 
/a5 obli- Nie obſervation was Juſt, and the reaſon of his conduct has been 
related Meiven above. 
ring his Voltaire, however, conſtantly paid court to Mr. Por E, and 
of his Wreated him with all the deference and reſpect due to his merit; 
condudd, Whough, at the ſame time, he did not icruple to ſpeak lightly of 
England, Wirae of the moſt eminent writers in this country: particularly 
1 religi- Wf Milton. It is well known, that while this very ingenious 
ft us. Wd ſprightly freethinker was in England, the darling ſubject of 
he court, Wis converſation was Milton; whom he once took occaſion to 
riend the Hbuſe for his Epiſode, of Death and Sin. Whereupon a certain 
ro Sir K. it turned the laugh . him, by the N ſmart i um- 
may col- waptu: | | 
Por E! 
den, be Thou art 60 witty, wicked, and ſo thin, 5 
treme j. Thou ſerv'ſt at once for Mirren, DEATH, and Sts.“ 
deſt pens "Lug, 
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his Lordſhip ſays— 


kind to look upon this life with comfort and pleaſure, 


and put morality in good humour, 


With this amiable diſpoſition, he applied his poeti- 
cal talents to compole the treatiſe, entitled the E 
on Man; in which he enforced the moſt important 


moral and religious truths, with all the logical me- 


thod of argument, and embelliſhed them with all the 


_ graces and ornaments of elegant and harmonious com- 


poſition. | 
Our author himſelf, with decent pride, claims the 


merit of this laudable exertion of his talents, where 


he fays, in his epiſtle to Arbuthnot 


« That not in Fancy's maze he rd long, 
„% But ſtoop'd to truth, and moraliz'd his ſong.” 


Which, as the learned Elie as. may be faid 


no leſs in commendation of his /iterary than of his 


moral character. 


Mr. Por E's ſagacity ſoon led him to e hes 


his ſuperior excellence lay; and, being naturally of a 
devout and moral caſt of mind, he found this work fo 
happily adapted to his genius, that he even complain- 


ed of its being too caſy, as we learn from a letter, ad- 


dreſſed by Lord Bolingbroke to Dean Swift, wherein 


Bid him (Popp) talk to you of the work he 1s 


« about: it is a fine one, and will be in his hands 
6 an original. His ſole complaint i is, that he finds it 
©. too ealy in the execution. This flatters his lazi- 
“ neſss It flatters my judgment; who always 


6 thought, that univerſal as his talents are, this is 


_ © eminerely and peculiarly his, above ail the writers 
I know, living or dead; I do not except Horace.” 


It has been underſtood that our author engaged in 
this undertaking by the advice of Lord Bolingbroke; 


but it is for the honour of Mr. Pore's memory, to 


explain how far Lord Bolingbroke was inſtrumental in 


the production of this admirable eſſay: with which 


explanation we are furniſhed by the author of the 
na Lord Boliaghroke' 5 aer, 2 
MI. 
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L Mr. Pop has indeed permitted Lord Bolingbroke 

do be confidered by the public, as his philoſopher and 
ti. W guide and in their converſations reſpecting the impi- 
ſay ous complaints againſt providence, on account of the 
ant W unequal diſtribution of things, natural and moral, in 
ne- he preſent ſyſtem, they agreed, that ſuch complaints 
the W were mot commodiouſly anſwered on the Platonic . 
eite nnr. 0 

| This encouraged our poet to philoſophize, and 
the MY the fruits of his ſpeculations are to be found in this 
nere celebrated Uiſay ; in which, if you will take his Lord- 

ſhip's word, Poye was fo far from putting his proſe 
in verſe, (as has been invidiouſly ſuggeſted) that he 
put Pop E's verſe into proſe. 

It is obſervable, that they agreed in the principle, 
that whatever is, is right : and Mr. PoE thought 
they had agreed in the queſtion to which this princi- 
ple was to be applied. But time has ſince ſhewn that 
they differed very widely: and, to ſtate this difference 
chere MY vith greater fulineſs and perſpicuity, it is proper to 
of a Nconſider againſt whom they write. . 
kf WY Mr. Por f's Efay on Man is a real vindication of 
lain providence againſt libertines and atheiſts z who quar- 
ad- Wer! with the preſent conſtitution of things, and deny a 
\erein future ſtate. To theſe he anſwers, that avhatever is, 
ch i right: and he aſſigns this reaſon, that we ſee only a 
hei Wor! of + he moral ſyſtem, and not the 2vhale. There- 
hands More theſe irregularities ſerving to great purpoſes, 
nds it Nſuch as the fuller manifeſtation of God's goodneſs and 
- lazi- Wuſtice, they are right. | 8 


On the other hand, 


ſaid 
f his 


Lord Bolingbroke's eſſays ate a 


—_— retended vindication of providence againſt an imagi= 
«rien ary confederacy between divines and atheiſts ; who | 
age le a common principle, namely, the irregularities of 
vedin ads moral government here, for different ends and 
broke; Purpoſes; the one, to eſtabliſh a future ſtale; the 
ry, to ther, to diſcredit the En 
nal in I His Lordſhip, who oppoſes their different conclu- 


which ens, endeavours to overthrow their common princi- 
of the Pe, by his friend's maxim, that whatever is, is 
Wi; not becauſe the preſent ſtate of our moral! 
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world (which is part only of a more general ſyſtem} 
is neceſſary for the greater perfection of the whole, 
but becauſe our moral world is an entire ſyſtem of 
itſelf. 

His Lordſhip applies the maxim, no better (as 
might be expected) than he underſtands it. Mer. 


Pork, as has been obſerved, urges it againſt atheiſt; 
and libertines, who ſay that the conſtitution of things 


13 faulty ; ; fo that the reply, whatever is, is right, is 
pertinent in him. His Lordthip, on the other hand, 
directs it againſt divines, who fay, indeed, that this 
conſtitution is imperfect, if conſidered ſeparately, be- 
cauſe it is a part only of a whole, but are as far a 
his Lordſhip from calling i it 4 k. therefore the re- 
ply, that whatever i 16, tis right is, in him, imperti. 
nent. 

In a word, the poet directs it againſt atheiſts ard 
libertines, in ſupport of religion, properly ſo called; 


the philoſopher, - againſt divines, in ſupport of religi- 


on, improperly fo called, namely NATURALISM ; 
and the ſucceſs is anſwerable, Mr. Pop E's argument 
is manly, ſyſtematical and convincing: Lord Boling- 
broke's, confuſed, pievaricating and inconſiſtent. 

Lord Bolingbroke, however, to the laſt, ftanding 
in awe of his friend's piety and virtue, endeavoured 
to conceal his true principles from him : and he im- 
poſed upon him, in this reſpect, ſo effectually, that 
Mr. Pore would not credit any ching that tended to 
undeceive him. 

A few days before Mr. Porz s death, he would be 

carried to London, to dine with Mr. Murray i in Lin- 
coln's-inn Fields, whom he loved with the fondneſs 


of a father; and he was ſolicitous that Lord Boling- 


broke and Mr. Warburton, the preſent Bithop of 


Glouceſter, ſhould be of the party. 


Some time before, Mr. Warburton being with Mr. 
Port at Twitenham, Mr. Hooke came in and told 
them, he had ſupped the night before at Battertes 
with Lord Bolingbroke ; when his Lordſhip in conver- 
ſation advanced the ſtrangeſt notions concerning the 
moral altributes of the Deity, which amounted to an 

is" | expreſ 
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expreſs denial of them. This account gave Mr. Por E 
much uneaſineſs, and he told Mr. Hook, with ſome 
peeviſh heat, that he was ſure he was miſtaken. 
The other replied as warmly, that he thought he had 
ſenſe enough not to miſtake a man who ſpoke plainly, 
and in a language he underſtood. Here the matter 
dropped; but Mr. Pore was ſo ſhocked at this impu- 
tation, that he did not reſt till he had aſked Lord 
Bolingbroke whether Mr. Hook was not miſtaken. 
Lord Bolingbroke aſſured him Mr. Hook miſunder- 
ſtood him, This aſſurance, Mr. Pore, with great 
pleaſure, acquainted Mr. Warburton with, the next 
time he ſaw him. e ot] [O08 
Both Lord Bolingbroke and Mr. Pope were ſo full 
of this matter, that at dinner at Mr. Murray's, the 
converſation, among other things, naturally turned 
on this ſubject; when, from a very ſuſpicious re- 
mark of his Lordſhip's, Mr. Warburton took occaſi- 
on to ſpeak of the clearneſs of our notions concern- 
ing the moral attributes; which occaſioned a debate, 
that ended in ſome warmth on his Lordſhip's fide, 
This anecdote not only furniſhes a vindication of 


Mr. Pop e's religious ſentiments, but likewiſe obvi- _ 


ates the unjuſt reflections which have been thrown on 
the Biſhop of Glouceſter, as if he had not attacked 
his Lordſhip's impiety till after his death ®, 

Vor. I. . . But 


* His Lordſhip impoſed on his friend Swift, in the ſame low 
manner, on the like occaſion. His other learned friend of the 
triumvirate, as he calls them, Dr. Arbuthnot, was above the 
impoſition, as never doubting of his Lordſhip's principles, and 
ſeeming him accordingly. Dr. Swift having heard ſomething 
ff the licentiouſneſs of his opinions, with the affection of a 
friend, that does honour to his memory, had told him what he 
eard, in a manner which ſhewed he gave credit to it. His 
ordſhip, in a letter, dated September 12th, 1724, replies in 
heſe words.“ | muſt, on this occaſion, ſet you right as to an 
* opinion, which I ſhould be very ſorry to have you entertain 
concerning me. The term eſprit fort, in Engliſh, free- 
' thinker, is, according to my obſervation, uſually applied to 
them whom I look upon to be the peſts of ſociety: becauſe 

their endeavours are directly to looſen the bands of it, and to 

take at leaſt one curb out of the mouth of that wild beaſt 
1 3 n | | man; 
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at evident as matters of fact, on the belief of which ſo muth 


*« from me the freedom I have been accuſtomed to in my dit 
ein deſending the cauſe of liberty, virtue, and religion: f 


 *. miny that belonged to the firſt profeſſors. This has been m 


TTT 
But though his Lordſhip thought fit to keep his 

principles ſecret from his friend, as well as from the 

public; yet, after the prodigious ſucceſs of the Eſa 


on Man, he ungenerouſly uſed to make the poet, then 


alive and at his devotion, the frequent topic of ridi- 
cule among their common acquaintance, as a man 


-who underitood nothing of his own principles, nor 


ſaw to what they naturally led. wy 3 
While things were in this ſtate, M. de Crouſfaz 


rote ſome malignant and abſurd Remarks on the E/ 
ſay on Man, accuſing it of Spinoziſm and Naturaliſm, 


Kc. Theſe Remarks, by accident, fell into the 
hands of the author of the Divine Legation, &c. and 


mere reſentment againſt an ill-natured caviller, indu- 
ced him to write a defence of the fri epiſtle, which 
:being well received, he applied himſelf to defend the 


-reſt, on the ſame principles of natural and revealed 


religion, againſt the blundering miſrepreſentations of 


% man; When it would be well, if he was checked by half : 


« ſcore-of :others.-If indeed, by eſprit fort, or freetkinker, 


you mean a man who makes a free uſe of his reaſon, who 


« ſearches after truth without paſſion or prejudice, and adhere: 
« inviolably toit; you mean a wiſe and honeſt man; and ſuc 


e one as labeur to be,—Such freethinkers as theſe, I am 
„ ſure you cannot, in your apoeſtolical capacity, diſapprove: 


« For fince the truth of the divine revelation of Chriſtianity it 


« depends, ought to be, and agreeable to all our ideas of ju. 
„ice; theſe freethinkers muſt needs be Chriſtians en the bf 
« foundation; on that which St. Paul himſelf eſtabliſhed, | 
« think it was St. Paul, omnia probate, quod benum eff tenete." 
This was in 1724; but vice proceeded, as the poet ſays, wilt 
ſach giant ſtrides, that in 1732, that incomparable man, D. 


Arbuthnot, writes thus to Swift“ My neighbour, the proſe- 
„ man, is wiſer, and more cowardly and deſpairing than ever 


« He talks me into a fit of vapours I dream at night of a chait 
and rowing in the gallies. But thank God he has not take 


“% courſe (even with the greateſt perſons to whom I have acceſ 


© the laſt, I have the ſatisfaftion of ſuffering ſome of the ignc 


7 


* 


* lot, from a ſtcady reſolutien I have taken of giving thele ig 
* gorant. feliows battle upon all occaſions,” 
| | | th 
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the Swiſs philoſopher, and of a certain French tranſla- 
tor of the Eſſay in verſe, by whom M. de Crouſaz had 
been frequently miſled. | | 
In truth, the principal objection to the Eſſay on 
Man was its obſcurity, which was intimated to our 
author, on its firſt appearance, by his friend Swift *. 
The obſcurity of the poem made a comment the 
more neceſſary; and Mr. PopE, who was naturally 
on the fide of religion, embraced the ſenſe given to 
the eſſay, with the utmoſt pleaſure and ſatisfaction +. 
It cannot be ſuppoſed, however, that his Lordſhip 
took the ſame delight in ſeeing his pupil thus reaſon- 
ed out of his hands; or, what was worſe, in ſeeing 
him republiſh & his eſſay with a defence, which put 
the poem on the ſide of religion, and the poet out of 
the neceſlity of ſupporting himſelf on his Lordſhip's 
ſyſtem, when he ſhould condeſcend to impart it to 
him : or, what was worſt of all, in ſeeing him, at the 
commentator's inſtance, reſtore a great number of the 
beſt and moſt ſublime lines, ſtruck out of the manu- 
ſcript, which no longer left his religious ſentiments 
equivocal. Ee | OS Or Ng 
With reſpect to this eſſay, it is perhaps the moſt 
conciſe and perſect ſyſtem of ethics in any language: 
it is one of the deſiderata which Lord Bacon has mark- 
ed out in his de augmentis ſcientiarum, a work which, 


„ I confeſs,” ſays Swift, “ in ſome places I was forced to 
read twice, [I believe I told you before what the Duke of 
* Dorſet {aid to me on the occaſion, concerning the opinion of 
da judge here who knows you, and told him, that on the firſt 
reading theſe Eſſays, he was much pleaſed, but found fome 
* lines a little dark; on the ſecond, moſt of them cleared up, 
and his pleaſure increaſed; on the third, he had no doubts _ 
remaining, and that he admired the whole.“ 2 85 

+ This appears from the letters he wrote to the learned com- 
mentator on that occaſion, wherein he candidly acknowledges 
the obſcurity of the piece, and, among other things, ſays, 
* You have made my ſyſtem as clear as I ought to have done, 
and could not: you underſtand me as well as I do myſelt, 
but you expreſs me better than I could myſelf.” _ | 
This poem was republiſhed in the year 1740, With the 
ommentary. 3 N 88 : 
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as will be ſhewn, our author ſeems to have had in 


his eye throughout. But it would be needleſs to de- 
_ tain the reader with a particular analyſis of his trea- 


tiſe, as the deſign, method and end of this work, is 
fully and accurately explained and illuſtrated by the 
excellent commentary ſubjoined to it. 
Nevertheleſs, as it is propoſed not only to give the 
hiſtory of our author, but likewiſe a critique on his 


writings, ſo much notice muſt be taken of the con- 
duct of this eſſay, as may ſerve to exemplify its moſt 


m ay beauties and defects. 


he firſt epiſtle conſiders the nature and ſtate of 


man with reſpe& to the Univerſe. Here the poet 


mews how imperfe& our reaſonings muſt be both 
with reſpeC to God and Man: For that as we know 


no more of man, than what we can learn from his 


ſtation here; ſo we know no more of God, than we 
fee of his diſpenſations in this ſtation. This leads the 


poet to the following ſublime deſcription of God's 
omniſcience, followed by a juſt reproof of man“ 


blind preſumption. 


« He, who thro' vaſt immenſity can pierce, 

« See worlds on worlds compoſe one univerſe, 

«« Obſerve how ſyſtem into ſyſtem runs, | 

% What other planets circle other ſuns, 

% What vary'd Being peoples ev'ry ſtar, 
May tell why Heav'n has made us as we are. 

„gut of this frame, the bearings and the ties, 
97 The ſtrong connections, nice 3 | 

Gradations juſt, has thy pervading ſoul 
„ Look'd thro*? or can a part contain the whole? 
the great chain, that draaus all to agree, 


"70M And drawn ſupports, upheld by God, or thee! 


| Theſe noble and philoſophic ſentiments are enfor- 
ced with ſuch ſtrength of reaſoning and dignity of ex- 
preſſion, as at once to awe the impious and check the 
preſumptuous, who dare to ſcrutinize and arraig! 
the wiſdom and juſtice of the divine diſpenſations. 
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It is to be regretted however, that the line marked 


in Italics, ſhould make a part of the foregoing ex- 
tract. It is the moſt heavy, langnid, and unpoetical 
of any perhaps that ever eſcaped from our author's 
pen: and the expletive 70 before the verb, is unpar- 
donable “. 


Having expoſed the abſurdity of prying into the 


manner in which God conducts this wonderful ſyſtem, 


he proceeds to ſhew that ſuch knowledge, if attaina- 
ble, would be injuricus to our happineſs, which he 
proves by the following itrong and beautiful exempli- 
cations. f | | 


Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page preſcrib'd, their preſent. ſtate : 
From brutes what men, from men what ſpirits 

know: 5 
« Or who could ſuffer Being here below? _ 

„The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
„Had he thy Reaſon, would he ſkip and play? 
% Pleag'd to the laſt, he crops the flow'ry food, 
And licks the hand juſt rais'd to ſhed his blood. 
«+ Oh blindneſs to the future! kindly giv'n, 

That each may fill the circle mark'd by Heav'n: 
+ Who ſees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero periſh, or a ſparrow fall, 
Atoms or ſyſtems into ruin hurld, 
«© And now a bubble burſt, and now a world.“ 


It argues a fine imagination to be capable of ſe- 
lecting ſuch ftriking contraſts 5 
The poet goes on to ſhew that our beſt comfort is 
the hope of a happy futurity, which he recommend; 
by the example of the poor Indian, to whom alſo na- 
ture hath given this common hope of mankind. 


4 It has been obſerved, nevertheleſs, by the preſent Biſhop _ 
of Glouceſter, one of the moſt acute critics of this or any other 
age, that the ſlowneſs of the line here objected to, was, per- 
haps, purpoſely intended to expreſs in the ſound the flow, 
though powerful operations of providence, to the great end here 


painted out, | | 25 
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« Lo, the poor Indian! whoſe untutor'd mind 
„ Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind; 


His ſoul, proud Science never taught to ſtray | 


« Far as the ſolar walk, or milky way ; 

** Yet ſimple Nature to his hope has giv'n, 

*« Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler heav'n ; 

Some ſafer world in depth of woods embiae'd, 

Some happier iſland in the watry waſte; 

„% Where ſlaves once more their native land be- 
hold, EPs. 

„ No fiends torment, no Chriſtians thirſt for 
n 

«:Fo ie bis natural defire, 

He aſks no Angel's wing, no Seraph's fire; 

But thinks, admitted to that equal ſky, 

His faithful dog ſha)l bear him company.” 


The ſimplicity, humility and humanity of the 


poor Indian, are admirably pictured in theſe lines, of 
which the fine verſification is perhaps the leaſt beau- 


ty. There is ſomething exquiſitely plaintive and pathe- 
tic in his humble hope for that ſafer world, where 
ſlaves may once more behold their native land; and 


in the next line, the poet has with great addreſs turn- 


ed his indignant fatire againſt the diabolical barbari- 


ties practiſed on that _ of our ſpecies, who only 
_ difter from us in comp 


exion: while they who enſlave 
and torment them, are no more like men, than they 


are like Chriſtians. Our poet calls them Chriſtians, 
to thew their cruelty in a more affecting light. Satite 


never cuts ſo keenly, as when humanity gives it an 


eage'F,. 


Our author having, in the next place, traced the 


ſource of moral evil, which proceeds from the abuſe 


9 Witneſs theſe lines, among others, in one of his fatires, 
where he ſpeaks of a great man who had loſt his ſtomach by 
intemperance, on ſeeing the hearty appetite of a beggar: 


* Call'd happy dog the beggar at his door; 
And envy'd thirſt and hunger to the poor.“ 


of 


$53 


t; 
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of man's free will, he then ſhews, by way of analogy, 


that it tends to the good of the univerſe, in like man- 
d; ner as natural evil tends to the good of this globe. 


« If plagues or earthquakes break not Heay'n's 
SR | 
n; 10 Why then a Borgia, or a Catiline 2 | 
, Who knows but He, whoſe hand the ightning | 
15 forms, | | 
be- M0 Who heaves old Oceans, and who. wings the 
© ftorms;.-... 
for © Pours fierce Ambition in a Ceſar s mind, 


„Or turns young Ammon looſe to o ſcourge man- 
kind? 


How a in cheſe lines, are be reafonings 
of moral philoſophy exemplified with all the force 
and beauty of analogical argument, and illuſtrated 

f the with all the ſublime of; poetry! 8 


s, of The folly of man's wiſhing for Wine advan: 
"_ F tages, not adapted to his nature, is next expoſed. 
dathe- 

where « The bliſs of Man (could Pride that bleſſin ing 
; and 0 find) | 

turn- ©« Ts not to act or think beyond mankind ; 

rbart- No pow'rs of body or of ſoul to 8 

o only „gut what his nature and his ſtate can bear. 

nſlave I Why has not Man a microſcopic Eye? 
n they Y For this plain reaſon, Man is not a F Iy. 
ſt1ans, «« Say what the uſe were finer optics giv'n, 

Satire 1 I' inſpect a mite, not comprehend the heav'n ? ? 
8 it an „Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o'er, 
. To ſmart and agonize at ev'ry pore? 
ed the © Or quick effluvia darting thro' the brain, 
abuſe «© Die of a roſe in aromatic pain! 5 
£ « If Nature thunder'd in his op'ning ears, 

s fatire And ſtunn'd him with the muſic of the ſpheres, 
mach How would he with that Heav'n had left him 


« ſtill 
6 The _— rin n and the clo rill ? 
| , Ha4 F 0 Who 


tho 
nay pernicious endowments ? The whole paſſage is ſo 


| 
bi. 
14 
FI 
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« Who finds not Providence all good and wile, 
« Alike in what it gives, and what denies ?” 


With what ſprightly raillery, with what th te 
imagination, has the poet ridiculed the abſurdity of 
2 diſcontented mortals, who covet ſuperfluous, 


animated, ſo ornate and poetical, that it is with re- 
gret we point out any imperfection in it. Neverthe- 


jeſs, as the learned commentator has tes the | 
illuſtration drawn from the muſic of the ſpheres, is 
certainly miſplaced, as the preciſion of philoſophical | 
argument required the poet to employ the rea! 0b 


jects of ſenſe only. 
The poet farther ſhews that the indulging of man's 
extravagant deſires would not only be uſeleſs and in- 


jurious to him, but that it would break into the or- 
ger of the creation, wherein all ſyſtems and beings, 
from the higheſt to the loweſt, are connected as by a 
link or chain; and that the leaſt confuſion in one ſy- 


ſtem, would be attended with the deſtruction of the 


whole; which he illuſtrates wt the following 1 
paſſage. 


1 Tank lt "TI her orbit 60 


« Planets and ftars run lawleſs through the ſky; 
« Let ruling Angels from their ſpheres be hurP'd, 
++ Being on Being wreck'd, and world on world; 
+« Heav'n's whole foundations to their centre nod, 
And nature tremble to the throne of God.” 


There is no 8 theſe lines without being 


ſtruck with a momentary apprehenſion. We feel the 


dreadful diſorder here deſcribed, and old Chaos ruſh- 


es to our view. 


The ſecond Epiſtle treats of the nature and ſtate of 


man with reſpect to himſelf, as an individual. The 


poet here recommends the ſtudy of mankind, and 


ſhews the imperfect fate of the human underſtanding 


with regard to the knowledge of ourſelves. He re- 
| preſents 


iſite 
of 
ous, 
is ſo 
re- 
the- 


the 


S, Is 
nical 
ob- 
1an's 
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lance which governs it. 
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preſents man as doubting and wavering between tis. 
e of right and wrong. 


„With too mach knowledge for the Sceptic fide, 
With too much weakneſs for the Stoic's pride, 
Je bangs between; in doubt to act, or reft ; 
In doubt to deem himſelf a God, or Beaſt ; 
In doubt his Mind or Body to prefer ; ; 


Horn but to die, and reas'ning but to err; 


Alike in ignorance, his reaſon ſuch, 
Whether he thinks too little, or too much: 
Chaos of Thought and Paſſion, all confus'd; 
„ Still by himſelf abus'd, or diſabus'd; 
„Created half to rife, and half to fall; 
© Great Lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 
Sole judge of truth, in endleſs error hurl d; 
MN The glory, Jeſt, and riddle of ne world !” 


Nothing can be more animated, more re pointed, and 
at the ſame time more juſt, than this deſcription of 
man's imperfect ſtate, with reſpect to the knowledge 
of himſelf, which is of all others the moſt difficult: 
For to whatever extent he may ftretch his underſtand- 
ing in other ſciences, yet in the knowledge of his own 
nature, be will neceſſarily be more limited, as the in- 
tervention of the paſſions will check and impede the 
operations of his reaſon. 

There are, as the poet abſheves, two principles in 
human nature, Se/f-love and ae of which the 
diſtinct offices are explained. | 

Self-love is the Spring of action; Reaſon the ba- 


« Moſt ſtrength the moving principle requires: 

Active its taſk, it prompts, impels, inſpires. 

« Sedate and quiet, the comparing lies, 
Form'd but to check, delib rate, and adviſe. 
Self. love till fironger, as its objeQts nig; 
86 Reaſom s at Gltaney, and in. MY lie : 5 
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That ſees immediate good by preſent ſenſe ; 
«« Reaſon, the future and the conſequence 1 


The paſſions, our author obſerves, are but modes 
of ſelt-love.: and their influence and uſe in human life 
are admirably deſcribed in the following lines. 


Paſſions, tho? ſelfiſh, if their means be fair, 
_ «« Lift under Reaſon, and deſerve her care; 
*« 'Thoſe, that imparted, court a nabler aim, 
«« Exalt their kind, and take ſome Victue's name. 
In lazy Apathy let Stoics boaſt 55 

«« Their Virtue fix d; 'tis fix d as in a froſt; 

« Contracted all, retiring to the breaſt; 

«© But ſtrength of mind is Exerciſe, not Reſt : 
The riſing tempeſt puts in act the ſoul, 
Parts it may ravage, but preſerves the whole. 

« On life's vaſt ocean diverſely we fail, 

«© Reaſon the card, but paſſion is the gale +; 

Not God alone in the ſtill calm we find, | 

He mounts the ſtorm, and walks upon the 
„ wind,” | i Et 


3 - 


Perhaps ſtrength of reaſoning and harmony of num · 


bers were never more happily united than in the 
foregoing extract; and the image, by which the truth 


of the argument is illuſtrated in the two concluding 
lines, is as ſublime as poetry can expreſs. 1 


Nor are the ſucceeding lines leſs poetical or juſt, 


| wherein our author remarks, that though all the paſ- 


ſions, in their turn, influence the human mind, yet 


there is one maſter paſſion, which, in the end, over- 
powers and abſorbs the reſt, * 


* To the ſame effect Lord Bacon expreſſes himſelf. © The 


© affeftions,” ſays he, © carry ever an appetite to good, as 


« reaſon doth. The difference is, that the affection beholdeth 


« merely the preſent, reaſon beholdeth the future and ſurn of 
e time.“ 4 3 7 


+ © The mind,” ſays Lord Bacon, © would be temperate 
and ſtayed, if the affections, as winds, did not put it into tu- 
« mult and perturbation,” _ „ 

. « Plea- 


fe 


erate 
0 tu- 


2lea- 


And when, in act, 
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60 Pleaſures are ever in our hands or eyes; 
they ceaſe, in proſpees, 
| „ 
1 Preſent to graſp, and faturg Rill to find, 
«« The whole employ of body and of mind. 
« All ſpread their charms, but charm not all 
| „ alike; 
« Ondiff rent ſenſes diffrent objects ſtrike ; 
Hence diffrent Paſſions more or leſs :oflame: | | 
As ſtrong or weak, the organs of the frame; 
„And hence one maſter paſſion * in the breaft, 
„ Like Aaron s ſerpent, ſwallows up the reft.” 


| Theſe ruths'a are ſo forcibly and beautifully convey- 
ed, that at the ſame time we are convinced by the ſen- 
timents, we are charmed with the expreſſions. Nor 
is the poet leſs happy in l the ane; of the 
ruling paſſion. 


«© Nature its her. Habit + 2 its nurſe; 
0; Wit, Spirit, F OURS, 4 but make it worſe ; 
| * Reaſon 


* The ſtrength of the ruling paſſion, and the neceſſity of at 
tending to it in our commerce with mankind, is remarked by + 
Lord Bacon, who ſays, lt is not ſufficient to inform ourſelves 


in mens ends and natures of the variety of them only, but 


* alſo of the predominancy, what humour reigneth moſt, and 
« what end is principally fought.” 


I will add, that the reader will find the predominance of the 


ruling paſſion farther exemplified by Mr. Fork, in his firſt 


Ethic epiſtle, of which hereafter. - 
+ Our author's ſtrong ſenſe of the prevalence of Habit is well 
deſcribed in one of his letters to Mr. Bethel, where he ſays— 
Habit is the miſtreſs of the world, and whatever is gene- 

« rally ſaid, has more ſway than opinion, Yours confines you. 


« to the wolds of Yorkſhire, mine to the banks of the Thames: 


and yet I think I have leſs dependance on others, and others 
- lets « on wr than molt men I have ever . ſo that 1 


« "ue | 


os THE LIFE OF 
_ «© Reaſon itſelf but gives it edge and pow” r; 


« As Heav'n's bleſt beam turns vinegar more 
« four.” | 


But the poet riſes with his ſubjeR, till he leads us 


into ecſtacy. Speaking of the inefficacy of reaſon to 
controul the ruling paſſion, he ſays, 


10 We, wretched ſubjects, tho' to lawful ſway, 
In this weak queen, ſome fav'rite ſtill obey : 

« Ah! if ſhe lend not arms, as well as rules, 
„% What can ſhe more than tell us we are fools? 
Teach us to mourn our Nature, not to mend, 
* A ſharp accuſer, but a helpleſs friend! 

Or from a judge turn pleader, to perſuade 
The choice we make, or juſtify it made; 
Proud of an eaſy conqueſt all along, 
„ She but removes weak Paſſions for the ſtrong“ 
© So, when ſmall humours gather to a gout, 
09 The doctor fancies he has driv' n them out.” 


1 — Ah a 
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1 There i is ſomething in theſe lines n . [ 

tive and affecting. hey come home to every man's i 

1 boſom: and while we admire them as beautiful, we 2 

ſcgh to own them juſt. Nevertheleſs, I will be free 

. to remark, that their effect is in ſome meaſure weak- : 
ened, by the levity of the illuſtration in the two laſt 

lines. It muſt be confeſſed that it is ſprightly, but it c 


draws the mind too ſuddenly from grave to gay, i 
which cannot be men without violence and dis- 1 


« ed be free. $0 ſhould a female friend of ours T; but ha- 
« b;t is her Goddeſs, 1 wiſh I could not ſay worſe, ber tyrant : 
e ſhe not only obey, but ſuffers under her: and Folf on and 
* friendſhip plead in vaia. Out of bejl, and out of habit, there, 
is no redemption. . 
MW * It is of ſpecial uſe 1 in morality, as 1 acon obſerves, to 
. = ſet affection againſt affection, and endeavour to maſter one pal- 
1 SNP ſion by another, as we bunt beaſt with beaſt, &ee. 


oy DO On + Meaning Mrs, Blount. | 
g 
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The poet obſerves, that though reaſon cannot 
_ overthrow the ruling paſſion, it is nevertheleſs her of- 


fice to rectify it, and ſometimes to engraft our r ruling 
virtue upon it: 


. ec Gee anger, zeal and fortitude ſupply ; ; 
„ Evnav Tice, prudence ; floth, philoſophy.” 0 


In the laſt place, he ſhews the uſe of the paſſions : 

in alleviating the real miſeries of life, by preſenting us 

with ſome viſionary happineſs which cries us 
through every age. 


_ Mean-while Opinion gilde wich varying rays 
«© Thoſe painted clouds that beautify our days; 
Each want of Happineſs, by Hope ſupply'd, 
And each vacuity of ſenſe by Pride: 
« Theſe build as faſt as knowledge can deli 
« folly's cup (till laughs the bubble; Joy.” - 


With what apt and beautiful i imagery has the poet 


in's in the two firſt lines eſpecially, is happily conceived, 
we and ſo admirably ſuſtained, that our eyes, for a mo- 
free ment, are dazzled with the deceitful ſplendor of a 
ak- WF gaudy evaneſcent ſcene. | 
laſt In the third epiſtle, the nature and ſtate of man is 
it it conſidered with reſpect to ſociety. Here the author, 
gay, in a ſtrain of harmonious and ſublime poetry, ſhews 1 
dii- che cloſe connection between! each . in 1 uni- 


verſe, all ſerved, and ſerving— 


t ha- „ Has God, thou fool! work'd folely for *” i 


hows | 5 85 good, . 
og Thy joy, thy paſtime, thy attire, thy food? 
| 1 Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 
es, to For him as kindly ſpreads the flow'ry lawn: 
e pal- AIs it for thee the lark aſcends and ſings? 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 
„Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat? 
The 2 Loves of his own and raptures ſwell the note. 


66 The 


here painted the ſweet illuſions of life! The figure, 
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1 | The bounding ſteed you pompouſly beſtride, 
14 Shares with his lord the pleaſuie and the pride, 
= « Is thine alone the ſeed that ſtrews the plain? 


The birds of Heay'n ſhall vindicate their grain. 
«« Thine the full harveſt of the golden year? 
. Part pays, and juſtly, the deſerving ſteer: 
| »The hog, that ploughs not, nor obeys thy call, 
| 4 Lives on the labours of this Lord of all.“ 


The author then ſhews the difference between the 


; | bappineſs of animal and of human life. The one 


0 procured by reaſon only; the other, conſiſting in the 
gratification of ſenſe, is beſt promoted by inſtinct, 
| ö which, with regard to its regular and conſtant opera- 
f 1. tion, has the advantage over reaſon — 
i | And Reaſon raiſe o'er InſtinQ as you can, 
i In this 'tis God directs, in that tis Man.” 
= The inſtances by which the author exemplifies this 
1 divine direction, are happily ſelected, and expreſſed 
'h it with great harmony and dignity. . 
x « Who taught the nations of the field and wood 
« To ſhun their poiſon, and to chooſe their food? 


| Preſcient, the tides or tempeſts to withſtand, 
Wo: guild on the wave, or arch beneath the ſand? 
„ Who made the ſpider parallels deſign, 


{3 78 Sure as De-moivre, without rule or line? 

Wo „Who bid the ſtork, Columbus-like, explore 

9 „ % Heav'ns not his own, and worlds unknown be- 
Wo VVV 
5 « Who calls the council, ſtates the certain day, 
=. Who forms the phalanx, and who points the 


e ay #2". - 5 
In 3 The poet probably took the hint of this beautiful paſſage 
; j | 1 from Lord Bacon's de augmentis ſcientiarum.— Who taught 


the raven in a drought to throw pebbles into an hollow tree 


«* where ſhe eſpied water, that the water might riſe ſo as ſhe 


y 
me 
* 
5 
| 
[| 1 | | | might 
; 


conſiſting in the improvement of the mind, is to be 


ALEXANDER POPE, Esq. 18; 


The poet, having deſcribed the power of inſtinQ 


in promoting the happineſs of the Individual and of 
the Kind, he proceeds to ſhew, that all theſe being 


parts of a whole God | 


ie eee The Whole 16. bleths:.-: 
„ On mutual Wants built mutual Happineſs.” 


| This leads him to illuſtrate the original of ſociety, 


both natural and civil, In oppoſition to Hobbs, he 
repreſents the ſtate of nature as a ſtate of peace and 


deſcription. £ 

« Self-love and Social at her birth began, 

Union the bond of all things, and of Man. * 

« Pride _ was not; nor Arts, that Pride to 
« ad; | f Lag 


„Man walk'd with beaſt, joint-tenant of the 


| „„ IN * 
The fame his table, and the ſame his bed; 

« No murder cloath'd him, and no murder fed. 

In the ſame temple, the reſounding wood, 
All vocal beings hymn'd an equal God: 

The ſhrine with gore unſtain'd, with gold un- 

eee | | 
+ Unbrib'd, unbloody, ſtood the blameleſs prieft : 

« Heav'n's attribute was Univerſal Care, — 
And Man's prerogative to rule, but ſpare. 

« Ah! how unlike the man of times to come! 
Of half that live the butcher and the tomb; 
Who, foe to Nature, hears the gen'ral groan, 

+ Murders their ſpecies, and betrays his own. 

« But juſt diſeaſe to luxury ſucceed, ) 

* Andey'ry death its own avenger breeds ; 


* . -. 4 


might come to it? Who taught the bee to ſail through ſuch 


na a vaſt ſea of air, and-to find a way from the field in flower, 


« a great way off to her hive? Who taught the Ant to bite 


every grain of corn that ſhe burieth in her hill, leſt it ſhould 
take root and grow] : n 
e « The 
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« The Fury-paſſions from that blood began, 
by And turn'd on Man a fiercer ſavage, Man.“ 


What various beauties are - comprized in theſe 


lines! With what an amiable fimplicty is man's 


natural ſtate deſcribed! With what tender ſym- 
pathy the author bewails the degeneracy which 


ſucceeded ! With what indignant rebuke he marks 
the bloody havock cauſed by luxury! And with 
what phyſical propriety, he traces the riſe of the 


furious paſſions from the e of a ſanguinary 
appetite! | 
The order of the ſubject next leads the poet to ex- 


plain the origin of civil ſociety. He deſcribes man 


riling gradually from nature to art, and obſerves, that 

in ſuch progreſs, it was the part of reaſon to copy 

from inſtinct, which he illuſtrates * A inert excellent = 
and ſublime proſopeporia. 


6 Thus then to Man the voice of Niture ſpake— 
„ Go, from 25 Creatures thy r N 


143, ene 

„Learn from the birds what food the thickets 
«yield. 

Learn from the beaſts the phyße of the field ; 

Thy arts of building from the bee receive; 


Learn of the mole to L the worm to 


wee: 
„Learn of the little Nautilus to ſuil, 


Spread the thin oar, and catch the giving gale. 


Here too all forms of ſocial union find, 
And hence let Reaſon, late, inſtru Mankind. 
Here ſubterranean works and cities ſee; 
„There towns aerial on the waving tree. 

„Learn each ſmall People's genius; policies, 
„ The Ants? republic, and the realm of Bees; 


” How thoſe in common all their wealth be 


15 


44 ſtow. T 128 
Cr And Anarchy whhour Sende en J 
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44 And theſe for ever, tho a Monarch reign, 
on Their ſep'rate cells and properties maintain. 


6 Mark 


e . ma. os 
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„Mark what unvary'd laws preſerve each ſtate, 
Laws wiſe as Nature, and as fix'd as Fate.“ 


Theſe philoſophical illuſtrations are graced with 
all the ornaments of poetry: And while the reaſon- 
ng mortifies our pride, the numbers flatter our 

talte.. | | . . 

5 The account which the poet gives of the origin of 
\ Religion is too excellent to be omitted. Tt is obvious 
4 that the religion of man, at his firſt entrance into 
\ civil ſociety, muſt have been the ſame as in a ſtate 
of nature. By looking up from fire to fire, he ex- 


— plored one great firſt Father, or elſe he gained the 
n knowledge of God by tradition. The poor and ſim- 
it ple ideas which man then entertained of the attri- 
y butes of the Diety are thus admirably deſcribed—— 
| © The Worker from the work diftint was known, 
And ſimple Reaſon never ſought but one: 
— Ere Wit oblique had broke that ſteddy light, 
ns Man, like his Maker, ſaw that all was right; 
Jo Virtue, in the paths of pleaſure trod, 
ets « And own'd a Father when he own'd a God.” 
; The writer here, with great addreſs, makes philo- 
| fophy aſſiſtant to religion *. 5 i 
to Nor does the poet diſplay leſs merit in the contraſt 
which follows, wherein he traces the corruption of 
| civil ſociety, and conſequently of religion. 
ale. | V 1 3 
Force firſt made conqueſt, and that conqueſt, 


1 ee 2400 Sg RP; 3 
5 Till ſuperſtition taught the Tyrant awe. 
be- * Here fix'd the dreadful, there the bleſt abodes; 
I Pear made her Devils, and weak Hope her 
„ e 
2 * All good moral philoſophy, ſays Lord Bacon, is but an 
Mak *anornaid to religion, 7 " Gods | 
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of policy and religion—— 
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„Gods partial, changeful, paſſionate, unjuſt, 
«« Whoſe attributes were Rage, Reyenge, or Luſt; 
« Such as the ſouls of cowards might conceive, 


And, form'd like tyrants, tyrants would be- 


e. 5 
„ Zeal then, not charity, became the guide; 


And hell was built on ſpice, and heay'n on pride. 


« Then facred ſeem'd th' ethereal vault no more; 
Altars grew marble then, and reek'd with gore: 
Then firſt the Flamen taſted living food; 

«« Next his grim Idol ſmear'd with human blood; 
„% With heav'n's own thunders ſhook the world 

* below, | 1 


And play'd the God an engine on his foe.” 
The fatal effects of tyranny and ſuperſtition, are 


here deſcribed in the moſt bold and glowing co- 


lours. The oppoſition between zeal and charity 


is happily introduced, The eleventh line is awfully 
| ſublime, and pregnant with more meaning than it 
_ expreſſes. NNE 


In the deduction which the author draws from 
hence, he ſhews with great judgment and addreſs, 


that the ſame principle which gave birth to this 
corruption, did at the ſame time pave the way for a 
| reformation. | 1 8 


To So drives Self-love, thro” juſt and thro' un- 
h «juſt, 5 V | 


To one man's pow'r, ambition, lucre, luſt; 


„The ſame Self-love, in all, becomes the cauſe 
Of what reſtrains him; Government and Laws.” 
This leads the poet to illuſtrate the true principles 
Auch is the World's great Harmony, * that 
„% e won 
From Order, Union, full Conſent of things, 


2M. Crouſaz, miſtaking the harmony which the poet 
here ſpeaks of, accuſed kim of eſpouſing the pre-eſtabliſbed 


| harmony 


S --- So. tc 
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Where ſmall and great, where weak and mighty, 
„ made 

« To ſerve, not ſuffer, firengrhen; not invade ; 

„More pow'rful each as needful to the reſt, 

« And, in proportion as it bleſſes, bleſt; 

Draw to one point, and to one centre bring 
heaſt, Man, or Angel, Servant, Lord or Ning of 


Nothing can be more amiable, juſt, wiſe and be- 


nevolent, than the foregoing ſyſtem: and as ſuch a 


ſyſtem is always in danger from the refinements of i 
too curious ſpeculation, the poet very juſtly repre- 


hends this propenſity ii in the following lines. 


cc For Forms of Government let fools conteſt; 

«© Whate'er is beſt adminiſter'd, is beſt ; = 
For Modes of Faith let raceleſs zealots fight ; 
5 His can't be wrong whoſe life 1 is in the rig 8 


Theſe 1 more eſpecially the fir two, kavs | 


been frequently miſinterpreted ; and it has been ſup- 


| poſed that the author meant to inſinuate that no one 
ferm of government was, in itſelf, better than ano- 


ther: An abſurdity from which he is clearly vindi- 
cated by the learned editor of his works, as well as by 


an apology found under his own hand, which the 
editor has ſubjoined to the note on theſe lines. In- 


deed it is ns to e that one of Mr. 


harmony of the e Leibaits The learned. com- 


mentator, however, has clearly vindicated him from any in- 


tention of eſpouſing that impious whimſy. The reader, ne- 
vertheleſs, will doubtleſs be pleaſed to hear What our author 
himſelf ſays on this occaſion, in a letter addreſſed to his friend : | 


and commentator. 


„will not give you the unneceſſary trouble of adding Joop 5 
© to the defence you have made of me, (though much might 
„be ſaid on the artiele of the paſſions in the ſecond book; ) 


« only it cannot be unpleaſant to you to know, that I never in 


„ my life read a line of Leibnitz, nor underſtood there was 
„ ſuch a term as pre- eſtabliſbed WG! till 1 found it in 


10 b Crouſaz's book. a 
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188 THE LIFE OP 
Poyz's correct judgment thould ever entertain ſuch A 
ſoleciſm. 

That adminiſtration is beſt, which is conducted 
according to the true principles of the eſtabliſhed 


conſtitution. Conſequently if thoſe principles ate 


bad, the more perfect the adminiſtration is, the 


more deſtructive it will prove to the governed. Mr. 


Pop, in his a logy above alluded to, admits, that 


the bᷣeſt ſort of government, when the form of it is 


preſerved, and the adminiſtration corrupt, is moſt 


dangerous: ſo, on the other hand, it is equally true, 
thet the worſt kind of government, when the form of 
it is preſerved, and the adminiſtration perfect, is the 


moſt pernicious. 


However, I am free to confeſs, his though, taking 


the whole context together, the meaning of theic 
lines may be well aſcertained, yet the expreſſion is, to 


 fay no more, obſcure; and does by no means convey 
that meaning with our author's uſual perſpicuity. 
For, notwithſtanding his apology, and the very inge- 


nious expoſition of his commentator, the expreſſion is 


too general to admit of ſuch Limitations as the true 


conſtruction requires. 
The poet, having explained the true [principles of 


policy and religion, and ſhewn, that however the 
world may diſagree about religious and political prin- 
ciples, yet charity is, nevertheleſs, the concern of 
all mankind, he concludes this epiſile with Bo fol- 


lowing incomparable lines. 


« Man, like the gen' rous vine, ſupported liver; 5 


* The ſtrength he gains is from the embrace he 
ee, 
« On their own Axis as the Planets run, 1 * 


Vet make at once their circle round the Sun; 


So two conſiſlent motions act the Soul; _ 
44 And one eser nel, and one the Whole by 
| e 


The Ty le we God 1 in ſubſtance, thus FOLD 
by Lord Bacon There is formed in every thing a double 
„nature of good: the one, as every thing is a total or ſub- 


ſtance in itſelf; the other, as K is a part or member of a 


00 great 


ods © hw Ay 
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ALEXANDER POPE, Esq. 18g 
The poet has here, with peculiar ſkill and feli- 
city, contrived, that the ſame ornaments which em- 
belliſh his verſe, ſhould ſtrengthen his arguments. 
Theſe beautiful and ſublime ſimilies, afford the moſt 
apt and powerful illuſtration of the truth of that 
propoſition, which he would imprint on the rea- 
der's mind, namely, that Selt-love and Social are the 
—_ . | 33 
Having thus diſplayed the nature of man in his 
various relations, in his fourth and laſt Epiſtle, he 
conſiders his nature and ſtate with reſpect to hap- 
pineſs, the end which every human being purſues. 
This epiſtle opens with an invocation to happi- 
neſs; and the reader will find a ſummary of falſe 
and true felicity in the following lines: wherein the 
poet, with his uſual addreſs, has contrived to illuſ- 
trate the propoſition he would prove, by the moſt 
beautiful images, conveyed in the moſt harmonious 
verſification. 55 „ 

« Oh Happineſs! our being's end and aim! _ 
Good, Pleaſure, Eaſe, Content! whate'er thy 
f rr on, %%% oe, 
„That N ſtill Which prompts th' eternal 

« For which we bear to live, or dare to die, 
„Which ſtil] ſo near us, yet beyond us lies, | 
. ee é ſeen double, by the fool, and 
eee Ie Bs 198 
Plant of celeſtial ſeed ! if dropt below. 
Say in what mortal ſoil thou deign'ſt to 
ro Tm OR 
„Fair op'ning to ſome Court's propitious ſhine, 
Or deep with di'monds in the flaming mine? 
„ Twin'd with the wreaths Parnaſſian laurels 


e 


Or reap'd in iron harveſts of the field? oy 
by great body whereof the latter is in degree the greater and 


* the  worthier, becauſe it tendeth to the conſervation of a 
** more general form,” Rags g 
+ Where 


— — —ä 


8 


if we live according to Opinion, we 
« be rich.“ „ 
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190 AT ES LTFE:OF 
6 Where grows ?—where grows it not? If valn 
« our toil, 
We ought to blame the culture, not the foil: 
„ Fix'd to no ſpot is Happineſs ſincere, 
« *Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry where.” 


The poet having farther expoſed and confuted 
the idle notions concerning happineſs, which were 
propagated by the ancient philoſophers ; of whom 


ſome placed it in action, ſome in eaſe “, &c. he pro- 


ceeds more particularly to explain in what it truly 


conſiſts. 


„% Take Nature's path, and mad Opinions leave, 
« All ſtates can reach it, and all heads conceive ; 
«© Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell; 
« 'There needs but thinking right, and meaning 

« well; 1 „ EE 
« And mourn our various portions as we pleaſe, 
« Equal is Common Senſe, and Common Faſe.” 


Tt will probably occur to the learned reader, that 
the poet has here adopted the ſentiments of the 
Grecian ſage, who ſaid———*< That if we live 
according to Nature, we ſhall never be poor; and 

hall never 


Our poet then goes on to ſhew in what true 


happineſs conſiſts ; which he thus forcibly explains. 


„ Know, all the good that individuals ind, 
« Or God and Nature meant to mere mankind, 
. Reaſon's whole pleaſure, all the joys of ſenſe, 


Lie in three words, Health, Peace, and Com- 


* petence. „„ . | 
But Health conſiſts „ ith Temperance alone; 
And Peace, oh Virtue ! Peace is all thy on. 


* Mr. Por E, in one of his letters to M. Allen, has, in ſew 
words, expreſſed his idea of Happineſs—< To be at eaſe,” ſays 
he, is the greateſt of happineſs (at eaſe, I mean, both 1 


Aa A -— 


* 


ind 


ALEXANDER POPE, Es q. 
The ſtrong and affecting manner in which theſe 
ſentiments are expreſſed, naturally diſpoſes a mind 
of any ſenſibility, to that ſerene and placid ſtate which 
is attendant on virtue. The invocation, and emphatic 
repetition in the laſt line, have a * energy and 


pathos. 


To thoſe who impiouſſy arraign- providence for 
not preventing the evils which befal the good- and 


juſt in this world; our author anſwers in the follow- 
ing lines. 


« Shall e Bus, if a thi requires, 
Forget to thunder, and recall her fires ? 
On air or ſea new motions be impreſt, 


« Oh blameleſs Bethel *! to relieve thy breaſt? 


66 high, | | 
Shall gravitation ceaſe, if you go by! ? 


Or ſoine old temple, nodding to its fall, 


For Chartres head reſerve the hanging wall 5 | 


This argument, by which the poet ſhews that the 


evils complained of, could not be prevented, without 
continually reverſing the eſtablithed laws of nature, is 


lnely illuſtrated, 


The poet next turns toward another ſort of cavil- 
lers, who murmur at the diſpenſations of providence, 


10 aka and body) but to be idle is the greateſt of unhappineſs, | 
| © both to the one and the other.” 


* In a letter which our author, ſoon after the death of his 


_— wrote to Mr, Bethel, he ſeems to hint at this paſ- 
age : 


(0 
«ac 


other care but to finiſh my Eſſay on Man. There will be 
in it but one line that will offend you (I fear) and yet I will 
not alter it or omit it, unleſs you come to town and prevent 
me before I print it, which will be in a fortnight in all pro- 
bability. In plain truth, I will not deny myſelf the greateſt 
* plexſure I am capable of receiving, becauſe another may 
* have the modeſty not to ſhare it. It is all a poor poet can 
6 do, to bear teſtimony to the virtue he cannot reach: beſides 


(0 
40 
aL 


6 that, in this age, I ſee too few good examples, not to lay 


becauſe | 


0 hold on any I can find.“ 


191 


When the looſe mountain trembles from on 


© | have now but too much clash leiſure, and no 


foe 4 — 
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becauſe the juſt are not better rewarded. To 


theſe he anſwers, that God only can tell who 
thoſe juſt are; and with the moſt exquiſite feel- 


ing, he again points out the ineſtimable reward of 


Virtue. 


40 What nothing earthly gives, or can deſtroy, 
. ſoul's calm ſun-ſhine, and the heart- felt 


Tz 73 joy, 
1 Virtue's prize.” 


N He this proceeds to ſhew, that without virtue, 
no externals whatever can make men happy; which 
he inſtances in riches, honours, nobility, Featuels, 


and fame. 
The falſe pretenſi ions of greatneſs are admirably 


a _— in the character: of the hero and . 


« Look next on Greatneſs ; ſay where Greatnel: 
« Ties? 
Where, but among the Herdes and ih Wile ? 
„% Heroes are much the fame, the point's 
1 agreed, | | 
i From Macedonia's madman to the Swede ; 


« The whole ſtrange purpoſe of their lives, to 7 


„ | 
ec Or make, an enemy of all mankind * ! 


„ 


1 Neo leſs alike the Politic and Wiſe; 3 
. All fly ſlow things, with circumſpeAive eyes : 


ba Theſe two lines which immediately follow 


pe Not one looks backward, onward ſtill he goes, = 
«Ye ne'er looks forward further than his noſe ;” 


are ws no means ſuitable to the dignity c of the ſubject. There | 
is ſomething ſo familiar, nay even vulgar in them, as render: 
them not only very unequal to the reſt, but very unworthy 0 


our author. RE | ; 
| | | „„ Me 


Not that themſelves are wiſe, but others weak. 


-  * But grant that thoſe can conquer, theſe can 


cheat; 
« *Tis phraſe abſurd, to call: a Villain Great: 
„Who wickedly is with, or madly brave, 
« Ts but the more a fool, the more a knave. 
« Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or failing, ſmiles in exile or in chains, 
| Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
« Like Socrates, that man is grout indeed.” 


1s, Þ ſhews a more 1ndignant ſpirit, than where he points 


his ſatire againſt Machiavelian policy and circum- 
bly venting craft. I make this remark with the greater 
iti- Þ pleaſure, as it goes in commendation of the man, 
| and as ſociety is more intereſted to have a juſt. 
account of his moral character, chan of his literary 


capacity. 


and beautiſul. 


66 What's Fame ? a fancy'd life in a others breath, 
A thing beyond us, ev n before our death. 


‚Z «604% 6+ 4+ +» 


K All as 5 feel of it begins and ends | 
In the ſinall circle of our toes and friends; 
| * To all beſide, as much an empty ſhade 
* An Eugene * as a . dead: 


* 0 * * * * * CY * * | 

| «A Wir SA 8 3 a Chief a rod: 1 

ö An honeſt Man's the nobleſt work ot God „ 
2 Vor. 5 s 9 ang 
There | | 23 
N * A great I who had a moligne fo bequeathed 


a trifling legacy, together with this verſe of Mr. Port 's, 
% Me bring him to reflect on it often. 
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| Men in their looſe unguarded hours they take, 


ch i It is obſervable, that the writer on no occaſion. 


The tollowing eſtimate of fame, i is ; extreamly juſt . 


Niever⸗ | 
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Having expoſed this attic fame, he mos the 


faundation of real fame. 


« All Fame is foreign, but of true deſert ; 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the 
+ 46. heart: 
One ſelf-approving hour whole years out 
SLE To 

Of ſtupid ſtarers, and of loud huzzas ; 

« And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels, 

"0 Than CREE with a | ſenate at his heels.” 


Nothing can be more juſt than theſe ſentiment 
or more beautifully expreſſed. The image of fan 


J taſtic Fame playing round the head without reach 


ing the heart, is happily conceived ; it is apt an 
ſtriking. A man of ſound judgment and nice fee 


ings mult be frequently offended by the flutter d 
_ miſtaken applauſe, which buzzes about his hea 
7 hat makes no er on his heart. 


Nevertheleſs, this ſentiment has been cenſured by a very | 
genious writer, who obſerves, that“ if honeſty had been Por: 


* nobleſt quality, he would never have gained public adn 


« ration.” But the critic ſeems to give this ſentiment t 
confined a conſtruction. The poet here does not uſe t 
word honeſt in its popular ſenſe, but in its philoſophical ſigr 
cation: in which the idea of an honeſt man includes a ceit: 
liberality and elevation of mind, which is not to be attain 


without the concurrence of many noble qualities, Ti 


talents which we exerciſe in the eye of the public are, it 
true, more likely to draw admiration ; but they are not the 
fore more noble. The man who can ſuffer with fortity 
and a& with dignity, is a much more noble object, than 


who can expreſs the ſublimeſt ideas. Beſides, it is mate 


to add, that the poet is here decrying that public admirat 


which the critic, by this ſtrange argument, not only ſupp 
was his general aim, but was his particular purpoſe | in 


Place to recommend. 


* &3 80 


11 
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The poet proceeds to ſhew, that not only external 


goods are incapable of procuting-happineſs, but that 


all internal have not that efficacy, which he inſtances 

in the advantage of ſyperior parte. 
In Parts ſuperior what advantage lies? 
Tell (for You can) what is it to be wiſe ? 
is but to know how little can be known; 
To ſee all others faults, and feel our own .: 
Condemn'd in buſineſs or in arts to drudge, | 
Without a ſecond, or without a judge: 


„Truths would you teach, or fave a ſinking 


land? | 
All fear, none aid you, and few underſtand. 
- «© Painful preheminence ! yourſelf to view 
Above life's weakneſs, and its comforts too.” 


flled the canvas, what a picture of ſolitary dejection 
would a pencil like his have exhibited! i! 

The man of ſuperior parts can but ſeldom reliſh 

very the true delights of ſociety, becauſe he can find 


Por'W but few with whom he can aſlimilate. And alas! 
even among thoſe few, he too often finds a rival, 


— adm 


ent t i | : 
uſe where he expected a companion. 


al g As his merit excites jealouſy in his equals, ſo it 
A Cell! 


nn want of the ſame quickneſs of apprehenſion and 
te. ü] depth of penetration, being unable to diſcern the 
\ot che true principles which direct him, are too apt to 


fortitu 
than 
mate 
dmir' 
y ſuppe 
ole in 
J be, whoſe ſuperior parts exclude him from the 


*The reader will obſerve that we are here ſpeaking of 
nowledge, independent of Virtue, bet at WER 7 


12. 0 affection 


How feelingly does the poet deſcribe the unenvia- 
ble ſituation of thoſe who poſſeſs excelling talents! 
And yet he has only ſketched the out-lines: had he 


begets diſtruſt in thoſe of inferior talents, Such, for 


ſuſpect him of deſign, even when he is moſt ingenu- 
ous; and he has ſometimes the mortification of 
being prevented from conferring a benefit, by the 
unjuft ſuſpicion of the very man whom he means 
to ſerve. How deplorable then muſt his condition 


— 
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affection of his equals, and the confidence of his 
inferiors ! 

As no qualities, therefore, either external or in- 
ternal, can, as our author has ſhewn, conſtitute feli- 
city, independent of virtue, he proceeds to prove 
how far happineſs wy be conferred and ge by 

that alone. | 


« Know then this truth. (enough for Man to 
TN © know) 
<« Virtue alone is Happineſs below. 
„The only point where human bliſs ſtands 
| 
« And taſtes the good without the fall to in; 
« Where only Merit conſtant pay receives, 
1 « Is bleſt in what it takes, and what it gives; 
ll « 'The joy unequal'd if its end it gain, = a 
= And if it loſe, attended with no pain: FF 
F Without ſatiety, tho' e' er ſo bleſs'd, f 
. « And but more reliſh'd as the more diſtreſs'd : 5 
| The broadeſt mirth unfeeling Folly wears, „ 
_ «« Leſs pleaſing far than Virtue's very tears: 
% Good, from each cen, from each place 
| __ ** acquir'd, 
For ever exercis'd, yet never tir d; 


= = 

Never elated, while one man's oppreſs'd ; i « q 
ee Never dejected, while another's bleſs dj; em 
| And where no wants, no wiſhes can remain, 5 t 
4 15 + 0 
4 Since but to wiſh | more Virtue, is to gain.” ch, 
. N 
5 = There! is ſomething i in lets lines fo ſoothing Fo &« th, 
| perſuabye, that it is Impoſſible to read them withouf „ be 


J hympa hetic emotions, and wiſhing to exerciſe that . 


? ; benevolence which is here ſo wife gelen * 
| ö 5 7 ed. | ; (0 hot 
Wn In one of "TIS lettehs't to Mr. Bethel be Jocoſely ay | f con 

« am writing an epiſtle on the true happineſs of man, ii uit 


„ which I ſhall prove the beſt man the happieſt; and conſe- 
15 „ quently you ſhould pull off your hat to * for ee 
« you as the happieſt man in the univerſe.” 


No 


ds 


lace 


Nor will a reader of ſenſibility be leſs delighted 


with the following lines, which mark the difference 


between the 2 8 of human and divine dene 
lence, | 


6 © God loves Hom Whole do Parts: but lnazan 
*« foul 
% Muſt rife from ladividuit to the Whole a. 


** dSelt-love but ſerves the virtuous mind to 


ff 
As the ſmall pebble ſtirs the oenceful lake ; 
The centre mov'd, a circle ſtraight ſucceeds, 
Another till, and flill another ſpreads ; 
Friend, parent, neighbour, firit it will embrace ; ; 
His country next; and next all human race t; 
Wide and more wide, th* © TONE - of 

the mind 

Take ev'ry creature in, of e' ry kind; 


„% Earth ſmiles around, with boundleſs bounty 


_*« bleſt, 
os And Heavy. n 'beholds its image in his breaſt,” 


ln one of our author? 8 letter to Mr. Bethel, he 47 — - 


I much better underſtand the beauties of friendſhip and 


che merits of virtue in private life, than thoſe of public; 
| © and ſhould never love my country, if I did not love the belt 


anc 

thou! 
that 

ſcrib⸗ 


40 


nan, in 
conſe- 
Dainting 


* men in N.. 


1 To the ſame effect are | his private 8 to his par- 
eicular friend Mr. Allen 


l thank you for the account of your ſafe ren at home; 

there is the end of all your wiſhes ; than which, there can 
be no greater happineſs on this fide of the grave, Un- 
happy is the man who muſt ramble in ſearch of it! I can 


pray for no greater bleſſing for a friend, than that he may 
love his own home, his own family, and next his neigh- 
bour ; yet be reſigned to leave his preſent reſidence, when- 


Altan.“ 
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ever Providence ordains: and love his own family, yet 
conſider the whole r as his RK though es 
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Here we have another inſtance of the poet's 
happy choice of poetical embelliſhments. The 
fimile 4 he has employed, affords the cleareſt illu- 
ſtration of the expanding nature of benevolence, 
and eſtabliſhes the truth of his reaſoning, at the 
ſame time that it gives beauty to the poem. 

But as genius, like fame, gathers ſtrength in its 
courſe, ſo in the concluſion of the Eſſay, our poet 


ſeems to have collected all his Powers, to complete 


the following noble apoſtrophe 


« Come then, my Friend! my Genius! come 


cc along ; 


Oh maſter of the poet, and the ſong! 


And while the Muſe now ſtoops, or now 


aſcends, 

« To Mew 3 low paiſions, or their glorious ends, 
_ * Teach me, like thee, in various nature wiſe, 
Jo fall with dignity, with temper riſe; 
Form'd by thy converſe, happily to ſteer _ 

© From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere ; 
Correct with ſpirit, eloquent with eaſe, 

Intent to reaſon, or polite to pleaſGQ. 
« Oh! while along the ſtream of Time he: 

„ name 

102  xpanded flies, and vitherd all its fame ; ;. 

80 . ſhall my little bark attendant fail, 

© Puiſue the triumph, and partake the gale? 

0 V. ics ſtateſmen, heroes, kings, in duſt repoſe, 

„ Whoſe ſous ſhall biuſh their fathers were mY 

$s. ſoes, 
Shall then this verſe to future age . 
"M6 Thou wert my cutpe,' PHILOSOPHER | and 
e ERIEND:2... i 

4 That,urg' by thee, 1 turned the tuneful art 


2546s Too ſounds to things, from fancy to the 


46S heart; F 


1 The reader, who clini the frmile- in Addiſon s Cato, 


cannot Fail being fmitten with the reſemblance. 


« For 


— 
e, 


and 
. 
the 


Cato, 


For 
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« For Wit's falſe mirror held op Nature's 


light, FF 
„% Shew'd erring Pride, WHATEVER 155 18 
RIGHT; IN 
„That RxAsO v, PASSION, anſwer one great 
„ aim; 


% That true SeLP-LOVE d Social are the 


ſame; 
6e That Vinrus only 3 our Bliſs below; 
And all our Knowledge is, OURSELVES TO 
e + 5. hs 5 | 


| Theſe excellent lines, as the learned commentator 
| accurately obſerves, will furniſh a critic with ex- 
| amples of each of thoſe five ſpecies of elocution, 
from which, as from its ſources, Longinus deduceth 
| the ſublime. Namely, a grandeur and ſublimity of 
conception; a pathetic enthuſiaſm ; an clegant for- 
| mation and ordonance of figures ; a ſplendid diction; 
and a weight and dignity in the compoſition. In 
ſhort, had Mr. PoE given no other ſpecimen of his 
poetical talents, we might from theſe lines only, ſafely 
{ pronounce him a poet. 
| Upon the whole, though in this ethical ſyſtem, it 
| muſt be confeſſed, that the great outlines are taken 
from the moſt excellent of the ancient and modern 
| writers ; yet let it be obſerved, that had he not 
copied thoſe outlines, he muſt have ſketch'd out a 
Chimera: And this is the only ſpecies of poetical 
| INVENTION, in which our poet was wanting. For 


in all invention (to uſe this miſapplied term) within 


| the verge of nature, his poctry in every line abounds, 
| If juſtly drawing, artfully grouping, and flrongly 
expreſſing, ina well choſen ſubject, ever gave poet 
| or painter the pretence to invention, it might be 
claimed by our author. 


Whenever he borrows a thought, he improves 


it to that degree that it becomes original. There 
is ſo much preciſion and perſpicuity, ſo much of the 
| lucidus ordo, in his chain of reaſoning, the images 
if which he illuſtrates his arguments are ſo appro- 

14 1 
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priated and ſtriking, and his numbers ſo harmonious, I of 

that every ſentiment wears an air of novelty, and dil. 1 

plays the excellence of human wit, as himſelf juſtly . eit 

deines it. e cc 

it * True Wit is Nature to advantage dreſt; wo 
5 „Wat oft was thought, but ne'er ſo well ex- 

e preſt. | e 0 

5 In ſhort, after having demoliſhed the monſtrous ſu - — 

if perſtructures of the ancients, he has employed the Þ de 

* cid materials which compoſed them, in a regular and int 


beautiful fabric, in which all the parts correſpond 


vith ſuch exact ſymmetry, and the whole beſpeaks 5 
ſuch an air of noble ſimplicity, as proves it to be the | 4 
invention of a correct and ſublime genius. S by! 
Ighis poem ſoon became fo univerſally celebrated ed 
WW that it was tranſlated into French by Monſieur Reſnel Þ e 
WW +, and Monſieur Crouſaz wrote a formal critique up- jut 
Þ on it, The errors and abſurdities of ſeveral of hls 8. 1 * 
1 15 . | Os pe | 1 
il ft may be curious to remark, that when this poem was fiſt |Þ © t 
1 ' Publiſhed, our author carefully concealed its being his produQti- ]“ 
on, and it was aſcribed to Dr. Young, to Dr. Deſaguliers, to © * < 


Lord Bolingbroke, to Lord Paget, and ſeveral others. While © v 


0 his acquaintance read it as the woik of an unknown author, «2 
1 they fairly owned they did not underfland it. 1 pr * 
10 Among others, a certain little poet, ſpeaking, in a viſit be © a 
Vs paid Mr, Por E, of the Eſey en Man, ſoon aſter its appearance, 1 
5 obſerved with an air of critical felt- ſufficiency, that the poetty ful 
Q was but indifferent, the philoſophy intolerable, and the whole © aatu 
5 devoid of connection. If I thought, added he, that you had MW gati 
i not ſeen it, I would have brought it with me, Mr. Por E, to cecc 
"1 mortify the coxcomb, frankly told him that he had ſeen it be- 1 
5 fore it went to the preſs; for that it was his own performance, I whic 

and had been the work of ſome years. The conſuſion of the vi- dith 

1 tor, at this declaration, may be eaſier cenceived than exprel- ont 
te Wh n . g V mor 
| When the reputation of the poem however became ſecured, vit 
b | by the knowledge of the writer, it ſoon grew ſo clear and in- wor! 
telligible, that on the appearance of the comment upon it, they I pra:! 


told him they wondered the editor ſhould think a large and mi- 
nute interpretation neceſſary, a ard ate Yo | 
+ It was likewiſe tranſlated into Latin verſe by Dr. Kirkpa- 
marks, 


. 


X 
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marks, were owing to the blunders and inaccuracies 


of his country-man's tranſlation, which miſſed him in 
many inſtances ; nevertheleſs, ſome of his falſe criti- 
ciſms are owing to his own miſapprehenſions. But 
this idle critique is ſo fully anſwered and refuted by 


the learned comment ſubjoined to this piece, that it is 


nee dleſs to ſay more of it . 
It remains to obſerve, that ſome paſſagen in the 


Eſſay on Man, having been unjuſtly ſuſpected of a 
tendency toward fate and naturaliſm, the author com- 
| poſed a prayer as the ſum of all; which is printed un- 


der the title of the Uniset PRAVYER, and was 


intended to ſhew that his ſyſtem was founded in free 


will, and terminated in piety——and ſurely devotion 


1 Our author was ſo ſenſible of the ſervice done to his work 


by this comment, that he did not fail to make grateful acknow- 


ledgments of it in the following letter, addreſſed to his friend 


and commentator, dated February 2, 1738, wherein, with con- 
{cious dignity, he expreſſes his indifference with regard to un- 


Juit cenſure, 


« cannot forbear to return you my thanks for your bnd. 


vel ſion on Mr. Crouſaz: though I doubt not it was leſs a re- 
« gard to me, than to candor and truth, which made you take 


did not attack me on quite ſo good a principle; and when- 
ever | ſee ſuch a vein of uncharitableneſs and vanity in any 

work, whether it concerns me or another, I am always rea- 

dy to thank God to find it accompanied with as much wea! « 


and therefore 1 am the more obliged to you for doing it." 
This, and the foregoing letters, wherein our poet pays grate- 


faul acknowledgments to his learned friend and commentator, 
| aaturally leads us to reflect on the different nature of the obli- 
| gations which he owed to this celebrated perſonage, and to the 


deceaſed Lord Bolin 8 
The latter woul 


Now let the 


The Poet's « Guide, Phil aber; and penn. 


5 nevet 


this pains to anſwer fo miſtaken a man. I fear, indeed, be 


ne!s. But this is what I ſhould never have expoſed myſel!, | 


| have given a bias to this admirable eſſay, | 
| which would have been diſgraceful to our bars underſtanding, 

| diſhonourable to his virtue, and injurious to ſociety : the former 
on the other hand, did give a bias to it, which will reflect im- 
mortal honour on the poet's ſenſe, do everlaſting credit to his 
virtue, and be for ever ſerviceable to mankind. 
world determine, which of the two deſerves Bs Tana] 
| praiſe of being RET | 


7 wo _, 
4 3 AA abr 1 4 —_— 
FP 
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never breathed a more pure, ſimple, and at the ſame 
time, a more exalted ſtrain, than 1 in the Sang) ini- 
mitable ſtanzas. 


63 ** 
* 


4. Thou Great Put BR leaſt underſtood: 
« Who all my Senſe confin'd | 
To know but this, that Thou art good, | 
8 And that myſelf am blind“; 


144 Yet gave me, in this dark FA 
To fee the Good from Ill; 
And binding Nature faſt in P ate, 
Left fre the Human Wills. 


* 


Lg 


What Conſcience dictates to be done, | 
Or warns me not to do, 

„This, teach me more than Hell to ſhun, 
0 That, more than Heav'n purſue. 


* 1 5 the firſt ide after having vindicated * ways of 


God, againſt thoſe who murmur at the imperfections of human 
nature; he concludes to che {ame effect as above. 8 


* Ceaſe ho nor Order InperfeRtion name: 
Our proper bliſs depends on what we blame. 
4. Knowo thy exon point this kind, this due degree 
4 Of e Weakneſs, Heav'n 'beſtows on thee. " 


Sur e in the abet epiſtle, has ores this freedom 


of man's will.—He has ſhewn that virtue and vice are blended 


in our nature, like light and ſhade; and that though it is often 
difficult to diſtinguiſh genuine virtue from the ſpurious, yet there 
is an unerring criterion by which we e Way Men the diffe- 


rence. 


« This light and b in our . join'd, & 
60 ' What fhall divide? The Cod within, the mind : 


that is, Fersen —He Lath likewiſe mewn that man 
hath it in his power to qirect bis paſſions to good or bad ends: 


« RREASON the bias, turns to good from ill.“ 


e 


On 
gre 


8 Of 
men 


edo ni 


nded 
often 
there 
diffe- 


man 


ds : 


« Yet not to earth's contracted Span 

« 'Thy Goodneſs let me bound, | 
„Or think Thee Lord alone of Man we 
3.06 When thouſand Worlds are round : 


Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
pPreſume thy Bolts to throw, 
« And deal Damnation round the land, 


On each IIa thy Foe 9. 


. If I am right, thy Grace i impart, 
Still in the right to ſtay, 
lf I am wrong, oh teach my heart 
Do To ind that better wy: 


4 


t The folly and impiety of thus liaiting the divine coe, 15 


10 ſtrongiy expoſed in che chird epiſtle 


« One all-extending, all- -preſerving ſoul, 
„ ConneQts each being, & c. 


Again- 


06 His God, thou fool, work*d ſolely for hy: NE 
8 Thy joy, thy paltime, thy attire, thy food 1 


I The writer, in the third epiſtle, after tracing the corrupti- 
on of religion, and the origin of ſuperſtition, inveighs with 


great vehemence againſt the corrupt and vengeful ſpirit, Which 


„With Heav'n's own thunder ſhook the world below, 
40 And play'd the God an engine on his _ | 


„ His learned friend nal annotator on this paſſage has acutely : 


remarked, that as the imparting of grace, on the Chriſtian ſy- 
ſtem, is a ſtronger exertion of divine power, 'than the natural 
illumination of the heart; one would expect that right and 
wrong ſhould change places; more aid being required to reſtore 
men to right, than to keep them in it. But as it was the po 


et's purpoſe to inſinuate that revelation was the right, nothing 
could better expreſs his purpoſe, than making the right ſecured | 


by the ones of Grace, 
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« Save 


1 will | 
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« Save me alike from fooliſh Pride, 
Or impious Diſcontent, 

At aught thy Wiſdom has denied, 

Or aught thy Goodneſs lent . 


| 
| 
| 


* Teach me to feel another's Woe, 

To hide the Fault I fees | p41 

« That Mercy I to others ſhow, TT ww 
That Mercy ſhow to me“. 


ts 1 
j1 Upon the whole, this Prayer may be conſidered as 1 
| an epitome of, or rather as a ſhort comment on, his 
Wh | | | n 
8 I will add, that one principal Jefign of the Eſſay on Manis U 
95 to ſhew, that reaſon, aided by natural religion, can at moſt but 1 4 
1 4 tectiſy our pafſions; reaſon is a guard, but no guide: and our f. 
15 poet evidently points out the gaide, which is Arier, 1 
{$8 che goal to which hope leads the good man. u 
1 8 
M4 „For him alone Hope leads from goal to goal, | 4 
1B And opens ſtill, and opens on his ſoul; | a= 
1 FRE «Tl lengthen'd on to FAiTH, and unconfin'd, | +7 t! 
| f . II t pours the bliſs that fills up all the mind.“ el 
. 
i | | 92 This fooliſh Pride is finely ridiculed in esd nia of the 35 
„ | E fay, particularly in the following couplet : el 
I 4 Aﬀe for what end the heav'nly bodies ſhine, | 4 
45 08 Earth for whoſe uſe ? Pride ene, — Tis for mine. » | l 
10 The impious and :idiculous diſcontent of mankind, is likewiſe tl 
28 _ admirably expoſed in the following lines, none others | in this al 
i Eſſay, 1 h: 
. | | | | | = 8 
| 1 « What \ would this man? Now upward will he ſoar, | oh 
It! And, little leſs than Angel, would be more ; 8 2 
0 . ; 66 Now looking downward, juſt as griev'd appears, Ol 
„ To want the ſtrength of bulls, the fur of bears.” _ ſt; 
1 | * Theſe benevolent ſentiments are diffuſed throughout the li 
. whole Eſſay; and are in truth ſummed up in the following 5 
1 
1 | couplet : Rp | 
1 | * Happier as kinder, i in ka er degree, | . th; 
| „ And height of Bile | is eight of Charity,” . Ms 
| 1 Eſſay i 


r 


v, 
15 


the 


* 
* 


wiſe 
this 


t the 
Wing 


ſay 


A Rn io ET 


dened infidel to read theſe ſtanzas without being im- 
preſſed with a ſerious ſenſe of religious truths, and of 
reli ſious duties 1. 

o give the reader a juſt idea of our author's atten- 


tion to method in his moral ſyſtem, it is proper to re- 
mark, that the Eſſay on Man was intended to have 


been compriſed in four deen as we are aſſured by 


the editor, 


The firſt the author has given us, under that title, 


in the four epiſtles which have been the ey of 
the foregoing critical obſervations. 


The ſecond, was to have cones of the fame 
E a and to have treated, 1. Of the extent and 
limits of human reaſon. 2. Of 330 arts and ſciences, 


and the parts of them, which are uſeful, and there- 


fore atta!nable : together with thoſe which are uſeleſs, 
and therefore unattainable. Of the nature, ends, 
uſe, and application of the different capacities of men. 

4. Of the uſe of learning; of the ſcience of the 
8 and of wit; concluding with a ſatire againſt 
the miſapplication of them, illuſtrated * Pictures, 
characters, and examples. 

The third book regarded civil regimen or the ſci- 


ence of politics, in which the ſeveral forms of a re- 


public were to have been examined and explained; 


together with the ſeveral modes of religious worſhip, 


ſo far as oy affect ſociety; between which the au- 


thor always ſuppoſed there was the cloſeſt connection 
and moſt intimate relation: So that this part would 
have treated of civil and religious ſociety i in their full 


extent. 


The fourth and laſt book, concerned private ethics, 


or practical morality ; conſidered in all the circum» 


ſtances, orders, profeſſions, 0 ſtations of human 


life, 5 


+ This prayer was tranſlated into ck . one Mont Le = 


Franck, a bigotted catholic; who afterward coming to refle& 
that it contained the ſtrongeſt cenſure of ſuperſtition and perſe- 
cution -tovght proper to n for his tranſlation. ; 
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Eſſay on Man; and it is impoſſible for the moſt hat- 


The 


Boo wen Pee to ues wag hoe wo dir 


the three following: ſo that, 
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The ſcheme of all this had been maturely digeſted 


and communicated to Lord Bolingbroke, Dr. Swift, 
and one or two more, and was intended for the only 
work of his riper years; but was, partly through ill 
health, partly through diſcouragements, from the de- 


pravity of the times, and partly on prudential- and 
other conſiderations, interrupted, poſtponed, and at 
laft in a manner laid aſide. „„ | 

But as this was, as we are told, our author's fa- 


vourite work, which more exactly reflected the image 
of his own ſtrong capacious mind, and as we can 


have but a very imperfect idea of it from the disjecta 
membra poetæ which now remain, it will not be unin- 


tereſting to enter ſomewhat more particularly into 


the ſcope and deſign of theſe projected books. 
The firſt, as it treats of man in the abſtract, and 


conſiders him in general, under all his relations, be- 


comes the foundation, and furmithes the ſubje&s, of 


'The ſecond book was to take up again the firſt and 


ſecond epiſtles of the firſt book; and to treat of man 
in his intellectual capacity at large, as explained 


above. Of this, only a ſmall part of the concluſion 


(which, as has been ſaid, was to have contained a ſa- 


tire againſt the miſapplication of wit and learning) 


may be found in the fourth book of the Dunciad, 
and occaſionally in the other three; of which an ac- 
count is hereafter given. 5 


The third book, in like manner, was to re- aſſume 


the ſubject of the third epiſtle of the firſt, which treats 
of man in his ſocial, political, and religious capacity. 


But this part the poet afterwards conceived might be 
better executed in an Er IG PoENM; as the action 


would make it more animated, and the fable leſs in- 


vidious; in which all the great principles of true and 


falſe governments and religions, ſhould be chiefly de- 
| livered in feigned examples. The plan of this poem, 


which was to have been entitled Brutus, will be ex- 


plained hereafter. _ 


Ihe fourth and laſt book, was to purſue the ſub- 
je of the fourth epiſtle of the firſt, and to treat of 


ethics, 
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ethics, or practical morality, and would have conſiſt- 


ed of many members; of which the four Moral Eſſays 
in the third volume, which is now under confiderati- 


on, are detached portions: the two firſt, on the cha- 


raters of men and women, being the introductor 
part of this book, which was to have included the 
whole. 3 8. 3 
For the ſake of connection therefore, it will in the 
next place be proper to give ſome account of theſe 
— Eſſays, which conclude the third volume 
of his works. | 2 


In the firſt, on the Characters of Men, _ author | | 


takes notice of the difficulties in coming at the know- 


ledge and true characters of men, ariſing from the di- 


verſity of their character, which he thus happily il- 
luſtrates. | 55 X 8 1 
. There's ſome Peculiar in each leaf and grain, 
Some unmark'd fibre, or ſome varying vein: 


Shall only Man be taken in the groſs? 


Grant but as many ſorts of Mind as Moſs.” 


After enumerating other cauſes which render this 


| reſearch fo difficult, he mentions the diſſimulation 


and caprice of mankind, under the following beauti- 


| ful and ftriking figures. 


« Our depths who fathoms, or our ſhallows finds, 


„Quick whirls, and ſhifting eddies, of our minds? 
*« On human Actions reaſon tho' you can, 
lt may be Reaſon, but it is not Man, 
His principle of action once explore, 
„That inſtant tis his Principle no more. 
Like following life thro'ꝰ creatures you diſſect, 
ou loſe it in the moment you detece. 


i How bold, and at the ſame time how juſt, 1 
ſimile, whereby the poet illuſtrates the ſudden change 
of the principle of action in man, which, among 


other cauſes, occaſions the difficulty of determining 
his character! | 3:40 


This 
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hi This difficulty however, our author proceeds to 
Wo  _ obſerve, is not altogether owing. to the obſcurity of 
4 the object under contemplation, but in part ariſes 
ſtom the defects of the obſerver, * is thus finely 
illuſtrated. ts 

Vet more; the diff rence is as great between 

The optics ſeeing, as the objects ſeen. 

All Manners take a tincture from our own ; 

„Or "come diſcolour d through our Pa ions 

| „ ſhown. | 

Or Fancy's beam enlarges, lull 

40 Contracts, inverts, and gives ten thouſand 1 225 


Theſe images are - beautifully appropriated, and are 
remarkably chaſte and correct. With the ſame ele- 
gance and propriety, our author purſues the enume- 
ration of the ditficulties which obſtruct « our Fe we in- 
to the characters of men. 


Nor will Life 8 m for Obſervation nay, 

It hurries all too fait to mark their way: 

In vain ſedate reflections we would make, 
„When half our knowledge we muſt ſnatch, not 
70 « take... 

« Oft, in the Paſſions' wild rotation n toſt, 

Our ſpring of action to ourſelves is loſt : 

« Tir'd, not determin'd, to the laſt we yield, 

« And what comes then is maſter of the held. 
As the laſt image of that troubled heap, 
When Senſe ſubſides, and Fancy ſports in ſleep, 
„( Tho' paſt the recollection of the thought) 
Becomes the fluff of which our dean is 
"9 ' wrought, ORE | 


This r notion of the cauſe of Wis; whether * 
ſically true or not, is happily applied to explain why 
we are often at a loſs to account for the motives 

which impel us to action. 8. 

Our author proceeds, in the next place, to detect 
the erroneous means by which we en eavour to Judge 
8 | 0 
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of human characters, and ſlie ws firſt that we cannot 
determine the motive from the action, as different 
actions proceed from the ſame motive. 


„ Behold! if Fortune or a Miſtreſs frowns, 


„Some plunge in bus'neſs, others ſhave their 


.: ©. CCOWNs: 
« To eaſe the Soul of one oppreſſive weight, 
This quits an Empire, that embroils a State: 
„The ſame adult complexion has impell'd _ 


| 5 Ki Charies to the Convent, Philip to the Field.” 


It is obſervable, that though the verſi Gextion- in 
theſe lines is ſmooth and poetical, yet there 1s not a 
ſingle word which admits of inverſion or tranſpoſition. 


They would preſerve the ſame order, were they 


turned into proſe ; and though you may deftroy the 


rhyme, you cannot break the numbers and meaſure, 
Perhaps this is the beſt proof of genuine poetry, 
| which is not tortured into verſe by unnatural inver- 
ſions and tranſpoſitions ; which always, in ſome * 2 


gree, are injurious to perſpicuity. 


He then proves that the ſame action often proceeds | 
from different motives. 


Not always Adiions ties the man: we find. 
© Who does a kindneſs, is not therefore kind; 


Perhaps Prof} erity becalm'd his breaſl ; 


« Perhaps the Wind juſt ſhifted from the eaſt: 
« Not therefore humble he who ſeeks retreat, 


Pride guides his 19 and bids him ſhun the 


« Great: 

« Who combats bravely, i is not © YEW 3a brave, 
He dreads a death-bed like the meaneſt ſtave : 
Who reaſons wiſely is not therefore wiſe, _ 

« His pride i in Reas' "ning, not in AQung lines,” 


Theſe reflections are extremely juſt and acute, and 


expreſſed with great conciſeneſs and energy. 


Another 
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Another error, that of judging men's characters 
from their ſtation, the poet expoſes in the following 
ſttain of delicate irony. e 6 


„ Court-Virtues bear, like Gems, the higheſt 
= fate, | Sn. „„ 
Horn where Heav'n's influence ſcarce can pene- 
In life's low vale the ſoil the Virtues like, 
They pleaſe as beauties, here as wonders 
- C 15 - 
« 'Tho' the ſame ſun, with all-diffuſive rays, 
« Bluſh in the Roſe, and in the Di'mond blaze, 
We prize the ſtronger effort of his pow'r, 
* And juſtly ſet the Gem above the Flow'r.“ 


Theſe lines have uncommon merit. The ridicule 
is exquiſite. The imagery is beautiful: and the juſt 
ordonnance of the figures admirably ſupported through- 
Out. "on LE | 

| The poet, in the laſt place, obſerves that the 
only clue to lead us to the true characters of men, 
and to unravel all the intricacies of their conduct, 
is the RuLineG Passlon. This he exemplifies in 
the character of Wharton, which is ſo. inimitably 
drawn, that it is difficult to reſiſt the pleaſure of 
tranſcribing it; but it is needleſs to point out its 
beauties ; ſince characters ſtrike, and are imprinted 
in the memory of every common reader, while 


the principles of the poem make impreſſions on a 


few only. 


Our author purſues his illuſtrations through a va- 
riety of characters, ſuch as the debauchee, the glut- 
ton, the miſer, the coquette, the courtier, &c. which 


he exhibits in a ſtrain of exquiſite ridicule, and at 


length concludes with the following elegant coinpli- 


ment to Lord Cobham. 


« And you ! brave Cane, to the lateſt breath, 
„ H$hall feel your ruling paſſion ſtrong in — 1 
' | | ES . TID 85 « uc 
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« Such in thoſe moments as in all the . 
« Oh, fave my Country, Heav'n!“ ſhall be your 
8 laſt - if 0 . 

| | In 


# Lord Cobham, it ſeems, had peruſed this Epiſtle in the 


| manuſcript, and ſuggeſted ſome alterations, as may be con- 


cluded from the following original letters. 


Srowz, Nov. * 1733. ft 


Though I have not modeſty enough not to be pleaſed with 
your extraordinary compliment, I have wit enough to know 
„how little I deſerve it. You know all mankind are putting 
* themſelves upon the world for more than they are worth, 
* and their friends are daily helping the deceit. But I am 


eſteem and friendſhip, and am as proud of it as I could be of 
any advantage Which could happen to me, As 1 remember, 


« moſt ſincerely yours, Th | 
« „ CoBnan,” 


From the next letter it appears that Mr. Por x adopted his 


Lordſhip's hint. | ; 


“ like your Lecher better now 'tis ſhorter; and the Glut- 
ton is a very good epigram. But they are both appetites, that 


from nature we indulge, as well for her ends, as our plea- 


% ſure. A cardinal, in his way of pleaſure, would have been 


© a better inftance, What do you think of an old Lady dreſ- 
* fing her filver locks with pink, and ordering her coffin to be 


* lined with white quilted fattin with gold fringe > Or Coun- 


* ſellor Vernon, retiring to enjoy himſelf with five thouſand a 


* year which he had got, and returning back to the Chancery 


to get a little more, when he could not ſpeak ſo loud as to 


* be heard? Or a Judge turned out coming again to the bar? 
* I mean that a paſſion or habit, that has not a natural foun- 


* dation, fall in better with your ſubject, than any of our na- 


* tural wants, which in ſome degree we cannot avoid purſuing 
„to the laſt; and if a man has ſpirits or appetite enough to 
* take a bit of either kind at parting, you may condemn him, 


but you would be proud to imitate him. 


afraid I ſhall not paſs for an abſolute patriot, however I have 
the honour of having received a public teſtimony of your 


when I ſaw the Brouillion of this epiſtle, it was perplexed; 
you have now made it the contrary, and I think it is the _ 
cleareſt and the cleaneſt of all you have wrote. Don't you 
* think you have beſtowed too many lines on the old lecher ? 
The inſtance itſelf is but ordinary, and I think ſhould be 

„ ſhortened or changed. Thank you; and believe me to be 


_ 6 Icon 
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out the 


In ſhort, the poet, in this epiſtle, diſcovers great 
acuteneſs of obſervation, and an intimate know- 
ledge of the ſecret workings of the human mind, 
His reaſoning is convincing, and he has the art of 
N the ſtricteſt method of argument, with- 

eaſt appearance of an affected regulatity. 
Add to this, that his illuſtrations are apt and forci- 


ble, his characters happily finiſhed, and his verſifica- 


tion perfectly tuneful and harmonious. 
Impartiality however muſt acknowledge, that we 

here and there meet with ſome faulty lines. Such, 

perhaps, the following may be deemed, where, ſpeak- 


| ing of the bird who calls whore and knave from his 
Cage, he adds | | 5 | I. 


5 


„ Tho? many a paſſenger he rightly call, 
Lou hold him no philoſopher at all,” ?⸗ 


0 Theſe lines are in the familiar ſtile of common 


proſaic chit-chat ; and the feeble expletives tacked to 


the end of the laſt line, for the ſake of the rhyme, 
ſink them almoſt even below that level, 


p « 1 congratulate you upon the fine weather. "Tis 2 ſtrange 
„ thing that people of condition and men of parts muſt enjoy 
« jt in common with the reſt of the world. But now I think 


b on't, their purſuits are generally after points of ſo great im- 


« portance, that they do not enjoy it at all. I won't trouble 


„ you any longer, but with the aſſurance of what I hope 
you are perfectly convinced of, that I am moſt ſincerely 


« yours, C.“ 


From theſe letters his lordſhip appears to have been a man 
of ſenſe and vivacity; his obſervations are juſt, liberal, and 
ſprightly. | | | 


But where his Lordſhip ſpeaks of the Cardinal, he quite 
miſtakes the ſubje& of the epiſtle; which concerns our natural, 


_ not, unnatural paſſions. Our Poet's pictures make, as he him- 
| ſelf ſays, a map of Man, not of Monſters, 


It muſt be added, in commendation of Mr, Por x, that on 


chis, as on many other occaſions, he prudently practiſed his own 
precept:— And 5 ee 


& Made uſe of ev'ry Friend, and ev'ry- Foe." 


Wich 


with the grave ſeverity of 
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With reſpect to the next epiſtle, that is, the Eſſay 
on the Characters of Women, it has unqueſtionably 
great merit. | | k 3 
The poet has herein ſhewn himſelf a man of the 
world, and intimately acquainted with the motley 


groupe of female caprices ; which he has indeed ex- 


poſed with a great deal of wit and pointed fatire ; 
but ſurely the ſtrokes are here and there much too 


© barſh and ſevere. 


However I may hazard n my reputation by the 


compariſon, I do not ſcruple, in ſome few inſtances, 
to prefer Dr. Young's Satire on Women, in his 


Univerſal Paſſion though it is, upon the whole, 


greatly inferior to Mr. Pop E's in point of verfifica- 


tion, order, wit, ſentiment, eafe, and penetration 
/) V 8 
In the paſſages alluded to, however, there appears 
to be in Vols more of the ridiculum acri of Horace. 
What the learned commentator has obſerved, in his 
parallel between Horace and Po x, will, perhaps, 
in theſe inftances, hold equally true between Pore 
and Young. What Tous ſmiles at, Pos treats 
erſius; and what Pore 
ſtrikes with the cauſtic lightning of Juvenal, 
Young contents himſelf with turning into ridi- 
I TEL | | * 
The latter laughs at their foibles with ſuch be- 
coming pleaſantry and good humour, that while they 
bluſh to ſee thoſ. foibles expoſed, wy are not angry 
with the author of the detection. The former, on 
the other hand, chaſtiſes their levities with ſo ſevere 
a laſh, that the lively glow of reſentment prevails 
over the ſuffuſion of a modeſt bluſh. Young, in few 
words, corrects their peccant habits by gentle altera- 
tives, while PoE irritates them by ſtrong corroſives. 


let not the reader imagine that any general compariſon 
is intended between theſe two ſatiriſts. Mr. Por e's ſuperiority 


| is ſo manifeſt, that a man would expoſe himſelf to ridicule who = 


ſhould attempt to compare them. All that is meant is, that 
here and there Young has ſucceeded by ſome nicer touches 
better ſuited to the delicacy oi the ſubject. , 1 
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14 THE LIF-E OF 
But a few inſtances, impartially ſelected, will bet 


determine the propriety, of theſe animadverſions. a 
The opening of this epiſtle, which is addrefled eo 


a Lady, has great merit. It begins thus, with grace- 
ful eaſe and pleaſantry. | 


Nothing ſo true as what you once let fall, 
«© Moſt Women have no Characters at all.” 
% Matter too ſoft a laſting mark to bear, | 
And beſt diftinguilir'd by black, ee Gr 
{Es « fair. 
„How many pictures of one Nymph v we view, 
All how unlike each other, all how true! 


« Arcadia's Counteſs, here, in ermin'd pride, + 
Is there, Paſtora by a fountain fide. _ e 
„Here Fannia, /eering ®* on her own good man, re 

And there, a naked Leda with a Swan. 2 
Let then the Fair one beautifully cry, A 
In Magdalen's looſe hair and lifted exe, g 
« Or dreſt in ſmiles of ſweet Cecilia ſhine, 

« With ſump'ting Angels, FOG: and Flarps a. t 
. „ vine; p 
. Whether the Charmer ſinner it, or ſaint i it, | to 

If Folly grow romantic, I muſt paint it. 3 
Come then, the colours and the ground pre- fc 

„„ | ns 


. Dip in the Rainbow, trick her off i in Ak "x 
by Chooſe a firm Cloud, before it fall, Fan in it 


Bs. Catch, e'er ſhe change, the Cynthia of this 11 | ſal 


« | de 


Thus far the raillery is exquiſiely 3 ; thu 


far is elegant and poetical. Si fic omnia! But marx fe- 
| want follows, where the _ ENG this princt- 1 


* In this RPA che poet meant to diſplay chi e be⸗ 


tw een Fannia looking at her huſband in the attitude of a modeſt 
matron; and Fannia in the looſer poſture of an unattired Wan- 
ton. By the ule of the epithet leering, the poet marks the lu- 


brieity of Fannia; and as her Iabricity would certainly bet ru 


itſelf while ſeigning conjugal affection, ſo the term leering ha 


a peculiar * tongs it ſeeme s, in ſome degree, to weake! 


ple 


Ol 
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le of female inconſiſtency in particular characters: 
and firſt i in the affected and Atera. 


hy Rufa, whoſe eye quick glancing o'er the Park, 
« Attracts each light gay meteor of a Spark, 
Agrees as ill with Rufa ſtudying Locke, 

« As Sappho's d!'monds with her dirty ſmock ; 
Or Sappho at her toilet's greaſy talk *, 
With Sappho fragant at an ev ning k 

« So morning inſects that in muck beg 
Shine, buzz, and fly blow in the Etring ſun.” 


| Theſe | lines, it wa be conſelind, are ſtrongly ſa- 


tirical and witty. But are they not too harſh and in- 
| elegant for the Scene ? Ihe true end of fatire, is 
\ reformation. But was Sappho likely to become leſs 
a ſlattern, by being thus rudely reprehended, in terms 
as foul, as that part of her attire could be which 


gave the poet offence ? 

With reſpect to the fimile of the morning inſect, 
the thought is not original; nor does it ſeem to be ap- 
propriated to illuſtrate the ſatire with that propriety 
tor which our author was remarkable . 

There is great beauty however and elegance i in the 
following lines of Mr. PoPE. 


= Ladies, 


* What would our poet have ſaid, had he lived to ſee the 
ſaſnion of our modern Belles, who "nightly encircle their pow- 
dered curls with a filken net, and do not ſuffer a comb to dif- 
compole them, for — ] dare not ſay how long. 

Þ Young, it may be thought, perhaps, has ridiculed the af- 
tected and latteroly, with a ſofter pen. 


Affectation he bas thus expoſed : 2 


88 Here ihe 1 ſing of Memmia's mincing mien, 
And all the movements of the ſoft machine: 
„ How two red lips affected Zephyrs blow, 
To cool the Bohea, and inflame the Beau; 
« While one white finger, and a thumb, conſpire 
To lift the cup, and make the world admire.” 


The 
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cc Ladies, like variegated Tulips, . ; 


„ *Tis to their Changes half their charms we owe; | 


Eine by defect, and delicately weak, 
Their happy Spots the nice admirer take.” 


But i in the following inſtance, his indignation 1155 
to have prevailed over his delicacy. 


« See Sin in State, majeſtically drunk; 

« Proud as a Peereſs, prouder as a Punk; 

% Chaſte to her Huſband, frank to all beſk de, 

« A teeming Miſtreſs, but a barren Bride. 
„ What then? let Blood and Body bear the fault, 
„Her Head's untouch'd, that noble ſeat of 

Thought: = 
Such this day's doctrine in another fit 
She fins with Poets thro pure Love of Wit. 
What has not fir'd her boſom or her brain? 
« Yo and Tall- -boy; Charles and Charle- 


hs ma' ne.” 


T am 1 to own, OA if the wit in theſe lines was 
much more brilliant than it is, yet it would not atone 


for the inelegance of this paſſage. One might be apt 
to ſuſpect that the poet was the partner of her fin, 
and that he penned theſe lines, while he yet ſmarted 


with the proofs of her infidelity. 
Our author however makes us amends in the . 


raQer of the witty and refined lady. 


« Wiſe Wretch ! with pleaſures too refi'd | to 
« pleaſe; _ = 
6 Wah & too much Spirit to be cer at eaſe: 


The rer of the attern Wewi d is humourouſly deſciib- 


ea by Young, who ſhews great addreſs in the two concluding 
lines, where he poliſhes the edge of faire, W. ſs paying a 


3 compliment « to the charms of the ſex. 


Women were made to give our eyes delight, 
5 A female ſloven is an odious ſight,” 


« With 


„ ot od. x 
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« With too much Quickneſs ever to be taught ; 
« With too nuch Thinking to have common 
as + 
„ You purchaſe Pain with all that Joy can give, 
And die of nothing but a Rage to live.” 


18 In theſe ſentiments, there are a ebe ſprightli- 


neſs, poignance and propriety. But the author, at 


this time, ſeems to have been ſo much out of temper 


with the fair ſex, that he cannot long keep within the 


bounds of decorum, which he — breaks through 
in the following lines. | 


„ Woman and Fool are two hard things to hit ; 
of ® For true No-meaning puzzles more than Wit. w 


This is downright rudeneſs, without one ſpark of 
| wit. More inſtances might be ſelected of harſh and 
rle- more pleaſing office to diſplay beauties, than to detect 
| hces to impartiality, and let us turn our eyes to the 


was following exquiſite portrait of prudence without ſym- 
tone , Nane 


apt Þ | 

| kn 3 Yet Cloe ſure was form'd without a ſpot.” — 
rted ® Nature in her then err'd not, but forgot. 

| With ev'ry pleaſing, ev'ry 4 part, 
cha- Say, wok can Cloe want ?—dhe wants a Heart. 


d to We kere 405 chere too meet with ene of faulty verſiſ. 
Sn © cation, For inſtance, ſpeaking of the 3 of n in- 
1 he ſays— | 


© —How ſhould qual Aon do the FIRTY ' 2 


: Cameleons who can paint in white and black Po 
leſctib- 


cluding 
aying 3 


a genius. 


With 


indelicate ſatire in this epiſtle“; but as it is a much 


blemithes, let it ſuffice to have made theſe few ſacri- 


5 The fimile here is extremely Juſt and beautiſul: but the 
; urale of do the knack is lows. and e the pen of ſo ou v2 


Vor. I. * be 
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« She ſpeaks, behaves, and acts juſt as ſhe ought ; 
„But never, never, reach'd one gen'rous 

wt « 'Thought. 

© Virtue ſhe finds too painful an endeavour, 

% Content to dwell in Decencies for ever. 

© Yo very reaſonable, {0 unmov'd, 

&« As never yet to love, or to be lov'd. 

« She, while her Lover pants upon her breaſt, 

Can mark the figures on an Indian cheſt : 

Or when ſhe ſees her Friend in deep deſpair, 

„ Obſerves how much a Chintz exceeds Mo- 

he hair. * 


This is iind charaRerificel. This is penned 
with the true eaſe and ſpirit of Pres: ſatire. This 
is, -ridentem dicere verum. 

Our author proceeds with great accuracy to re- 
mark, that though the particular characters of 
women are, as he has ſhewn, more various than 
that of men, yet the general characteriſtic of the 
ſofter ſex is more uniform, as to the rating paſſion. 


"86; In Men, we various Ruling Paſſ ions find; 
* In Women, two almoſt divide the kind; 

« Thoſe, only fix dd, they firſt or laſt obey, 

« 'The Love of Pleaſure, and the Love of 
. Sway.“ 


FOES his friend and commentator aki with 
his wonted acuteneſs, we fee the perpetual neceſſity 
that women lie under of diſguiſ ing their ruling patſion, 
which is not the caſe in men. Now the variety of 
arts employed to this purpoſe, muſt needs draw 
them into infinite contradictions, even in thoſe acti— 
ons from whence their general and obyious character 
is denominated. 
HFaving eſtabliſhed theſe, as the- two \ ruling paſſions 
in the ſex, the poet goes on to ſhew how unſucceſs- 
ful they are in the purſuit of theſe objects of their 
deſires, which he finely illuſtrates: firſt, as to 
Power —Having obſerved, in the preceding line, 
that 


. 


> of 


with 
eſſity 
ſſion, 
y of 
draw 
acti- 
racter 


Iſſions 
cceſo- 
| their 
as to 
4 line, 

that 
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that every lady would be queen for life, he 


adds 


«« Yet mark the fate of a whole Sex of Queens! 
«© Pow'r all their end, but Beauty all the means: 
In- Youth they conquer, with fo wild a rage, 
As leaves them ſcarce a ſubject in their Age: 
For foreign glory, foreign joy, they roam; 
No thought of peace or happineſs at home. 
But Wiſdom's triumph is well-tim'd Retreat, 
As hard a ſcience to the Fair as Great! 
Let hate repoſe, and dread to be alone, 
Worn out in public, weary ev'ry eye, 
Nor leave one 
W 


Good ſenſe, ſtrong ſatire, and fine poetry are hap- 
pily combined in this paſſage: there is great merit 
likewiſe in the following ſimile, which illuſtrates the 
| miſerable fate which attends the ſex in their un- 
ſucceſsſul purſuit of Pleaſure, 


« Pleaſures the ſex, as children Birds, purſue, 
Still out of reach, but never out of view; 


Sure, if they catch, to ſpoil. the Toy at 


„%%% 1 89 
0 * 0 Cover flying, and regret when loſt 5.5 


* Beautiful, however, as this ſimile is, impartiality obliges 


me to own, that I give the preference to Dr, Young's on the 


ſame ſubject, which be thus illuſtrates—— 


„ Pleaſures are few, and fewer we enjoy, 


«Pleaſure, like quick-ſilver, is bright and coy e 


Wie ſtrive to graſp it, with our utmoſt ſkill, 
Still it eludes us, and it glitters till, _ 


I ſeiz'dat laſt, compute your mighty gains, 


„What is it, but rank poiſon in your veins?” - 


This ſimile is finely conceived, and every word is happily 


choſen to ſuſtain che compariſon, which moſt aptly illuſtrates 


the fugacious nature of pleaſure, our vain efforts to ſeize it, 
and its baneful effects, when ſeized, V | 


Beauties, like Tyrants, old and friendleſs grown, | 


ſigh behind them when they 
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Mr. Pore having expoſed the fruitleſs purſuit 
of the two L paſſions which govern the ſex, 
breaks out into the following pathetic lamentation, 
which is infinitely alteQing, 


ec See how the World its Veterans rewards ! 

« A Youth of Frolics, an old Age of Cards; 

« Fair to no purpoſe, artful to no end, 

„ Young without Lovers, old without a Friend; 
« A Fop their Paſſion, but their Prize a Sot, 

60 Alive, ridiculous, and dead, forgot!“ 


Alas! there is not a public aſſembly, or a pri- 
vate rout, but what affords too many melancholy 
examples of this morng and incomparable one's 
tion. 
8 The poet, towards the conctul on of the eſſay, 
| turns from the ſeverity of ſatire, to friendly admoniti- 
on, in the following beautiful apoſtrophe. 


i Ah! Friend ! to dazzle let the Vain deſign; a nets: 
Jo raiſe the Thought, and touch the Heart „% 


„ thine! | | 
1 That Charm ſhall grow, while what fatigues ; 
"I | the Ring, 
a Flaunts and goes down, an unregarded 
Fer ME Fs 
a | So when the Sun' 8 broad beam has tid the 
. oo | 
5 «> All mild aſcends the Moon's more ſober light, 
0 _ &* Serene in Virgin Modeſty ſhe ſhines, 
4 And unobſery'd the glaring Orb declines.” 


- Making can be more poetical than this i imagery, |Þ 
nor more artfully conducted. Every epithet is bell b 
appropriated to heighten the Agure, and embell | 

the verſe . 
This : 


— wy 1 


+ Though bbs can ber more gelightful to the i imagination, 
ban the above © paſſage in Mr. Por E, yet me STEER how 
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This paſſage, however, leads me to mark one 
general objection to this eſſay of Mr. PoPE's, which 


is, that though he ſtrongly ſatirizes the foibles and 


follies of the ſofter ſex, yet he ſcarce ever relaxes 
the ſeverity of ſatire, by interſperſing moral precepts 
which may teach them to avoid or amend what is 


reprehenſible. There is but one ſingle line in the 


whole eſſay, in which he has offered any thing 


8 like advice to the fair, and that ſtands diſtinguiſhed 
above in Italics, 5 : | 


Young, on the other hand, occaſionally ſoftens the 


aſperity of ſatire, and appears in the more amiable 
character of a friend and monitor. How moral, 


how tender, and perſuaſive is the concluſion of the 
fifth ſatire, where he directs the fair whom, and how, 
they ſhould ſtudy to charm. | e 1 


4 Then pleaſe the 2 and know, for men of 


| ...-;-*- ſenle N | 

„Tour ſtrongeſt charms, are native innocence. 
Aris on the mind, like paint upon the face, 

« Fright him, that's worth your love, from your 
e VVV 


of Dr. Young's perhaps, will be thought to appproach nearer 

to the heart, Tad 1 . | 
« Ah! why ſo vain, tho' blooming in thy ſpring, 

Thou ſhining, frail, ader'd, and wretched thing! 
Old age will come, diſeaſe may come before, 

* Fifteen is full as mortal as threeſcore, | 
„ Thy fortune and thy charms may ſoon decay; 
gut grant theſe fugitives prolong their ſtay, 

Their baſis totters, their foundation ſhakes, _ 
Life that ſupports them, in a moment breaks; 
Then vrought into the ſoul let virtue ſhine, 

The ground eternal, as the work divine,” 


| The reader will obſerve, that there is the ſame moral turn 


of ſentiment, and that in fact the ſame precept is inculeated 


in both, But in Mr. Por r, the ſplendour of the imagery 
a dazzles the imagination, that it diverts the precept from the 
eart, „ + ae 


= In 
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4 In ſimple manners all the ſecret lies, 
« Be kind and virtuous, you'l be bleſt and 

„ 

40 Vain ſhow, and noiſe, intoxicate the brain, 

« Begin with giddineſs, and end in pain. 

« Affect not empty Fame, and idle praiſe, 
„Which, all thoſe wretches I deſcribe, betrays ; 
1 ſex's glory 'tis to ſhine unknown, 

„Of all applauſe, be fondeft of your own. 

© Beware the fever of the mind! that thirſt 

„With which this age is eminently curſt. 

J o drink of pleaſure but inflames deſire, 
And abſtinence alone can quench the fire: 
„Take pain from life, and terror from the 

«© tomb, 


„ Give peace in hand, and promiſe. bliſs to 


225 come.“ 


"Bane 3 chaſte i is Young 8 idea of female 
ban; Ah ! 


« Naked in gothing ſhould a woman be, 
4. But veil her very wit with Modeſiyj; 
„Let man diſcover, let not her diſplay, 


© But yield her charms aka mind with ſweet 


66 delay.” 


With what 8 ad delicacy 4008 be define 
female beauty, and explain the cauſe of thoſe powet- 
ful and laſting impreſſions, which we receive from 
forms in which there 1s no e e of external 


attraction! 2 


« What 5 female beauty, but an air 1 8 

No Through which the mind's all-gentle graces 
FFT | 

40 They, like the ſun, nntiate all Latwork ; . 
The body charms, becauſe the ſoul is ſeen. 
Hence, men are often captives of a face, 
1 They know 1 not 67s of no peculiar grace; 


« Some 
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of Some forms, tho' bright, no mortal man can 
„ bear; 


„Some, none reſiſt tho' not exceeding fair.” 


In ſhort, Young g. as J have premiſed, though by 
nao means equal to Mr. Pop E in the various eſſentials 
of a fine poet, ſeems, nevertheleſs, in theſe parti- 
cular points of compariſon, ro be more a g of 


_ that eaſy pleaſant raillery, and of that urbanity and 


tenderneſs, which ſo loft a ſubje& ſeems peculiarly 


to demand *. 


Mr. Porz, every now and | then lofes fight of 
Horace' s precept= | 


«6 Ne ſcutica dignum, berribil ſettere Alagetls, 5 


„Mr. Por z's ſentiments of Dr. Young, as expreſſed to. his 


friend the preſent Biſhop of Glouceſter, ny not be uncnter- 
taining to the Reader, 


Mr. Por E thought Dr. Young had much of a ſublime ge- 


nius, though without common ſenſe; ſo that his genius, hav- 
ing no guide, was perpetually liable to degenerate into bom- 


baſt. This made him paſs a fooliſh youth, the ſport of peers 
and poets. But his having a very good heart, enabled him to 


ſupport the clerical character when he aſſuned it, firſt with 


decency, and afterward with honour, 


The want of reaſonable ideas in this i ingenious writer, o 


pregnant with imagination, occaſioned the ſame abſence and 


diſtraction in company, which has frequently been obſerved 


to befal philoſophic men, through the abundance of theirs. 
But his abſence being on that account attended with much 


abſurdity, it was not only excuſed, but enjcyed. He gave, 
throughout his life, many wonderful examples of this turn, 


or rather devility, of mind; of which, one will ſuffice. 
When he had determined Th go into orders, he addreſſed | 
himſelf, like an honeſt man, for the beſt directions in the 
ſtudy of theology. But to whom did he apply? It may, 
perhaps, be thought, to Sherlock or Atterbury; to Burnet, 
or Hare, No! to Mr. Por E: who, in a youthful frolic, _ 
recommended Thomas Aquinas to him, With this trezfure 
he retired, in order to be free from interruption, to an obſcure 


place in the ſuburbs, His dire&or hearing no more of. him in 


ſix months, and apprehending he might have carried the jeſt 
too far, ſought after him, and found him out juſt in time (oO 


prev ent an irretriev able een, 
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In truth, his ſatires in general are liable to this ob- 
jection: as was kindly intimated to him by his bene- 
volent friend Arbuthnot, who adviſed him rather to 


ſtudy to reform, than to chaſtiſe. 
But when female charaQters are the objects of fa- 


tire, ſuch ſeverity is particularly reprehenſible. It 


betrays not only a want of good breeding, but of 


good policy. It is our intereſt to ſhade the defects oj 
the ſofter ſex, the better to conceal our own ; for 
ſince we are all, in ſome degree, under the influence 


of their attractions, the more we depreciate them, 
the lower we degrade ourſelves. 


The two remaining Epiſtles on the Uſe of Rirben | 


are members of the large deſign above deſcribed. 
The extremes of avarice and profuſion in general, 


are treated of in the firſt epiſtle; the latter being con- 


fined to one particular branch of profuſion, namely, 
the vanity of expence in people of wealth and condi- 
tion: It is therefore a corollary to the preceding, in 


the ſame manner as the Epiſtle on the Chara@ers o 
Women, is to that of the Knowleage and Charadter of 


Men. 
Nevertheleſs, theſe epifiles_ were not publiſhed | in 


the order in which they ſtand in the octavo edition, 
and which indeed the nature of the ſubjeQ requires, 


the latter having been penned and made public before 


the former, on an occaſion which will be explained. 
| hereafter, 


The firſt of theſe epiſtles f is penned with great eaſe 
and vivacity. Mr. PoE, nevertheleſs, ſomewhere 
ſays, that it coſt him a great deal of labour and atten- 
tion; and he has been heard to declare, in private 


| "converſation: that what he wrote Ret, always 
5 pleaſed moſt *, 1 | | 


_— fiance of which he gave, not andy 1 in the Rape of 
the Lock, but in the Poem on the Characters of Women, jult 
now ſpoken of; which he wrote at once in a heat, not of ma- 
| lice or reſentment, but of pure, though ſtrong, poetical fire: 
And, indeed, notwithſtanding the objections above made to it, 
it well deſerv ed the diſtinguiſhed ee it met with. 


This. 


r 
r 
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This epiſtle, therefore, having been /aboured into 


eaſe, may be among the reaſons why it is not ſo plea- 
ſing, at leaſt to the writer of _thels ſheets, as thole 


which precede it. 


It is true, we meet with many allies of keen wit, 
and ſtrokes of fine poetry in it; but they are more 
thinly ſcattered than in the foregoin eflays. At the 
ſame time, it would be difficult to point out any gla- 
ring blemiſhes: in ſhort, compared with His other 
works, it has, ſome few inimitable paſſages excepted, 
too much of the mediocre in it: and it mutt neceffari- 
ly pleaſe leſs now than at the time of its firſt publica- 
tion, as moſt of the facts and characters recordedin it, 
and which then made it n have been long 
ſince forgotten. | 

Nevertheleſs, there is great merit in the following 
lines of this epiſtle, which is by way of dialogue be- 
tween our Poet and Lord Bathurſt ?, to whom it is 
addreſſed, wherein our author ſhews, by a witty 
:ranſpoſition, that the utmoſt which wealth can be- 
ſtow 1 1s but the power of diverſifying the three necet- 
aries of life 1 into various modes of luxury, 


p. What Riches give us let us then i inquire: 
« Meat, Fire, and Clothes. B. What more ? 
1 « P. Meat, Clothes, and Fire. 
es this too little? would you more than live ? 
Alas! *tis more than Turner finds they give. 


« Alas! 'tis more than (all his Viſions paſt) 


_ « Unhappy Wharton, waking, found at laſt! 


« What can they give? to dying Hopkins, Heirs ; 
1 Chartres, Vigour; p Japher, Noſe and Ears; > 
Can they, in gems bid pallid Hippia glow, 

In Fulvia' 8 buckle eaſe the throbs below ? * 


+ This 2 whe has" coor. n «friend to men of 


learning and genius, diſtinguiſhed Mr. Por above all others, 

And aſſociated with him on the footing of particular intimacy, _ 
* The lines which follow, concerning Narſes, are indecent 

and filthy. It is degrading genius to . illuſtrations which 


k 5 The 


are obvious to a link-boy. 
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The images likewiſe by which tie poet illuſtrates 
the extremes of parſinony and prodigality, are ex- 
tremely beautiful and poetical. 


© Riches, like inſets, when conceal'd they lie, 
Wait but for wings, and in their ſeaſon fly. 
Who ſees pale Mammon pine amidit his ſtore, 
_*« Sees but a backwaid ſteward for the Poor; 

«+ This year a Reſervoir, to keep and ſpare ; 
„The next, a Fountain, ſpouting through his 
Heir, | | 
In laviſh ſtreams to quench a Country's thirſt, 

« Aud men and dogs ſhall drink him till they 
. N 8 
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But the following exemplification of the extreme of 


j parſimony, in the character of Cotta, is as ſtriking as 
| any perhaps our poet ever delineated, 
Y | FT 
. Old Cotta ſham'd his fortune and his birth, 
iN «© Yet was not Cotta void of wit or worth: 
1 What tho' (the uſe of barb'rous ſpits forgot) 
| lis kitchen vy'd in coolneſs with his grot? 
| His court with nettles, moats with creſſes ſtor'd, | 
. With ſoups unbought and ſallads bleſs'd his 
x „ . _— 
it III Cotta liv'd on pulſe, it was no more 4 
 * "Than Bramins, Saints, and Sages did before; J 
Mt Joo cram the Rich was prodigal expence, N 
78 And who would take the Poor from Providence? 
1 i Like ſome lone Chartreux ſtands the good old | 
N | CCC Too „ | 1 
Silence without, and faſts within the wall; I 
| © No rafter'd roofs with dance and tabor ſound, 2 
18 No noon:-tide bell invites the country round: 
1 »Tenants with ſighs the ſmoakleſs tow'rs ſurvey, 1 
Wh: And turn th' unwilling ſteeds another way: . Þ|Þ 
2 +« Benighted wanderers, the foreſt o'er, = = 
1 ** Curs'd the ſav'd candle, and unop' ning door; 
1 3 5 „ of 


iis 
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„ While the gaunt maſtiff, growling at the gate, 
« Afrights the beggar whom he ng to eat.“ 


This paſſage affords inflances of various beauties. 
In the firſt ten lines there is a great deal of ſprightly 


raillery, pleaſant irony, and ſarcaſtic wit. Thoſe 


which immediately follow are beautifully deſcriptive, 
they are perfectly pictureſque. 
The other extreme of prodigality, exemplified i in 


the character of his ſon, is not inferior. 


The poet then proceeds to point out the true uſe 


of riches in the following beautiful lines. 


8 To Worth or Want well weigh'd, be Bounty 
7 „ giy* n, | | 
And eafe, or emulate, he care of Hay n; 
+ (Whoſe meaſure full o'erflows on human race) 
+ Mend Fortune's fault, and juſtify her grace. 


5 « Wealth in the groſs is death, but life diffug'd ; 


« As Poiſon heals, in juſt proport on us'd: 
In heaps, like Ambergris, a ſtink it lies, 
des But well diſpers d, is licenſe to the ſkies,” 


Theſe bgures admirably illuſtrate the precept which 
the poet here inculcates ; and which is likewiſe hap- 


q pily exemplified in the portrait of the Man of Roſs. 
Benevolence is there painted in a moſt amiable light“. 


Few, however, are unacquainted with this picture; 
let us therefore turn to the noble apoſtrophe which 
follows. 

The poet wok chlirred that the fund for the 


diffuſive bounty which the Man of Roſs — i 


* Pa 2 proof of the 9 1 our author 8 felt 5; 
in painting virtue, hear what he ſays 1 in one of his letters to Mr, 


Bethel. | 
| * I have been ſo pleaſed when I meet with a good example 


« or character (as it is a curioſity now) that I have ſent expreſs 


5 inquiries after the particulars, to be exact in the celebration 


« of it; and with great contentment find, that what I write of 
« the good works of the Man of Roſe, is to a tittle true,” 


7 * 
i 
1 
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Was but five hundred pounds a year; thus breaks 
forth „ 


" Bluſh, Grandeur, bluſh! proud Courts, with- 
** draw your blaze! 
„Te little Stars! hide your diminiſh'd rays.” 


Lord B. then, by way of ſurpriſe, makes the fol- 
lowing 1 interrogations. 


« B, And what? no monument, inſcription, 


« ſtone? 
His race, his form, his name almoſt unknown "Za 


To which the poet _—_ 


| « P. Who builds a Church to God, 3 not to 
Fame, 

« Will never mark the MITE with his Nane 
Go, ſearch it there, where to be born and die, 

Of rich and poor, makes all the hiſtory ; 

«« Enough, that Virtue fill'd the ſpace between; 
Provd by the ends of being, to have been. 
When Hopkins dies, a thouſand lights attend 
The wretch, who living ſav'd a candle's end: 
5 Shoulc' ring God's altar, a vile image ſtands, 

«© Belies his features, nay extends his hands; 


That five-long wig, which Gorgon's ſelf Fo | 


| ” DW. 

4 Eternal buckle takes in Parian ſtone. 

« Behold what bleſſings Wealth to life can lend! ! 
* And ſee, what comfort it affords our end! P? 


: Strong fatire, ond morality, and poignant di. 
cule, here charm us alternately. _ 
Tue obſervant reader muſt have remarked many 
| inſtances of the happy addreſs with which our poet 
glides into method, as it were unperceived, without 
the affeCtation of order. Here the two concluding 
lines prepare us for one of the moſt highly finiſhed 


and 
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and ſtriking deſcriptions, of any perhaps in our poet's 
works. | 1 | | 
Having ſhewn, in the inſtance of Cotta and his ſon, 
that riches can afford no real happineſs in life, he 
proceeds to ſhew that they can ſecure us no comfort 
at our end. This he exemplifies in the character of 
Villiers, who having been poſſeſſed of fifty thouſand 
pounds a year, and filled many of the higheſt poſts in 
the kingdom, at length died wretchedly in a remote 
inn in Yorkſhire ; which the poet thus finely deſcribes. 


© Tn the worſt inn's worſt room, with mat half- 
) N | | 4 hung, . = | „„ 
| With floor of plaiſter, and the walls of dung, 
On once a flock-bed, but repair'd with ſtraw, 

1 With tape-ty'd curtains, never meant to draw, 
51 * The George and Garter dangling from that 
; | | © bed | „ N | 

Where tawdry yellow ſtrove with dirty red, 
Steat Villiers lies—Alas! how chang'd from 
PRE. = oo : 2055 
That life of pleaſure, and that ſoul of whim! 

'© Gallant and gay, in Cliveden's proud alcove, 

The bow'r of wanton Shrewſbury and love; 

Or juſt as gay, at Council, in a ring 

Of mimick ſtateſmen, and their merry King. 

No Wit to flatter, left of all his ſtore ! | 

No fool to laugh at, which he valu'd more. 

There, Victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 

And fame; this lord of uſeleſs thouſands ends.” 


ht . 


With what happy ſkill has the poet heightened the 
| ©ifireſs of this Lord's miſerable end, by the glaring. 

di- contraſt of his former ſplendor! How ſenſibly we feel 

6 the depth of his miſery, when our imagination com- 


ny | Pres the proud Alcove of Cliveden, the Bower = 
oet love; with the poor flock bed repaired with ſtraw, 
wut and all the ſcanty wretched apparatus with which the 
ing . poet has furniſhed it. But the beauty of deſcription, 


ned is not the only merit of this paſſage. 5 
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The poet, having ſhewn that wealth, abuſed, ia 
either extreme of avarice or profuſion, can afford no 
_ enjoyment to the poſſeſſor, he goes on farther to ſhew 
that it becomes a curſe, which is the moral of the 
poem, and is finely illuſtrated in the admirable fable 
of Sir Balaam, which is too publickly known and ad- 
mired, to require any critical animadverſion. 

The next epiſtle on the ſe of riches, addreſſed to 
Lord Burlington, treats, as has been intimated, of 
one branch of profuſion only, which is the vanity of 
expence in perſons of fortune and rank. 

This abounds with beauties, and in an eaſy plea- 
fant vein of exquiſite ridicule expoſes the prepoſterous 
1 of wrong taſte. 


« Por what has Virro painted, built, and planted ? 
Only to ſhow, how many Taſtes he wanted. 
„What brought Sir Viſto's ill got wealth to waſte ? 
„Some Demon whiſper'd, « Viſto! have a 
e 
% Heav'n viſits with a taſte the mocks fool. 
cc And needs no Rod but Npler with a Rule. ud 


The poet han after paying a 3 to Lied 
Burlington, who was at that time publiſhing the de- 
| ſigns of Inigo Jones, and of the modern ornaments. 
of Italy, proceeds to rally the abſurdities which re- 
2 ſult from nenen and awkward | imitation, 


« Yet ſhall (my Lord) your juſt, your noble rules 
„Fill half the land with Imitating-Fools ; 
a Who random drawings from your ſheets ſhall 
. tare, | 
And of one beauty many blunders make; ; 
Load ſome vain Church with old Theatric ſtate, 
„Turn Arcs of triumph to a Garden-gate; : 
|  « Reverſe your Ornaments ; and hang them all 
On ſome patch'd dog- hole eb d with ends of 
„ wall; : 
«© Then clap four flices of Pilaſter on 't, 
6 . lac'd with bits of ruſtic, makes a oY . 
«6 2 
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Shall call the winds through long arcades to 
% roar, „ | 
Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door; 
« Conſcious they act a true Palladian Part, 
And if they ſtarve, they ſtarve by rules of art.” 


- 
LS 


There is a great deal of true wit and pleafantry in 
theſe lines, But the poet having thus pleaſantly and 
ſarcaſtically ridiculed falſe taſte, proceeds to ſhew 
wherein rue taſte conſiſts: and firſt, he obſerves that 
good ſenſe is the foundation of true taſte, whoſe office 
it is to embelliſh nature with ſuitable ornaments. 


# 6 6. 0 * 60 0 4 6.0.0.a 0 


In all, let Nature never be forgot, 
gut treat the Goodeſs like a modeſt fair, 
Nor over-dreſs, nor leave her wholly bare; 
Let not each beauty ev'ry where be ſpy'd, 
„Where half the ſkill is decently to hide. 
He gains all points, who pleaſingly confounds, 
„ Surprizes, varies, and conceals the Bounds.” 


There is great delicacy in this illuſtration of the 
modeſt fair*: and the following perſonification of 
Genius is highly poetical. 1 7 


% Conſult the Genius of the Place in all; 

6 That tells the Waters or to riſe, or fall; 
Or helps th' ambitious Hill the Heav'ns to ſcale, 

Or ſcoops in circling theatres the Vale; 


It is much to be wiſhed that our lovely Belles were convin- 


 ced of the utility of this precept, not to over-dreſs, The juſt 
obſervance of it, would greatly improve their charms; as there 
are few, who do not, in ſome degree, disfigure themſelves by a 
ſuperfluity of ill- aſſorted ornaments, A certain degree of plain- 
- neſs and ſimplicity, gives us an idea of innocence and modeſty ; 
and theſe ſofter charms, whatever women may think, are much 
more inviting than all the decorations of dreſs, or graces of 
= Coquetry, „„ ; | 


„Calls 
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„Calls in the Country, catches op'ning Glades, 
« Joins willing Woods, and varies Shades fron; 
„ Shades; | | 


2 Now breaks, or now directs, th' intending 


| « Lines; | 1 5 | 
% Paints as you plant, and, as you work, deſigns.” 
as you p you work, deſign: 


The poet diſplays admirable ſkill in the manage- 
ment of theſe bold figures, which are as chaſte and 


noble and delightful deſign has he here depictured! 
And with what maſtery of language is every epithet 
happily ſelected gradually to raiſe, and finally to per- 
fect, the repreſentation of this enchanting ſcene! _ 
How unlike to this, is Timon's idea of magnificence, 


which diſplays neither ſenſe nor taſte, and which is 
admirably ridiculed in the following inimitable de- 


{cription. 


« At Timon's Villa let us paſs a day, 
| W c bo 
* So proud, ſo grand; of that ſtupendous air, 
Soft and Agreeable come never there. _ 
„„ Greatneſs, with Timon, dwells in ſuch a 
„ draught 5 „„ 
As brings all Brobdignag before your thought. 
* To compaſs this, his building is a Town, 
2 ie . an Ocean, his parterre a Down: 
Who but muſt laugh, the maſter when he ſees, 
A puny inſect, ſhiv'ring at a breeze! 
Lo, what huge heaps of littleneſs around! 
„The whole a labour'd Quarry above ground. 
* Two Cupids ſquirt before: a Lake behind 
Improves the keenneſs of the Northern wind. 
„His Gardens next your admiration call, _ 
On every ſide you look, behold the Wall! 
No pleaſing intricacies intervene 
2 No artful wildneſs to perplex the ſcene; 


* And half the platform juſt reflects the other. 


« The 


% Where all cry out, What ſums are thrown 


Grove nods at Grove, each Alley has a brother, 


correct, as they are ſublime and beautiful. What a 
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« The ſuff' ring eye inverted Nature fees, 

: «© TTees cut to Statues, Statues thick as trees; 

| „With here a Fountain, never to be play'd ; 

| And there a Summer-houſe, that knows no 

8 3 ſhade; h „ © . 

F Here Amphitrite fails through myrtle bow'rs ; 
 « There Gladiators fight, or die in flow'rs ; 

©. Unwater'd ſee the drooping ſea-horſe mourn, 

And ſwallows rooſt in Nilus' duſty Urn.“ 


The ſhafts of ridicule perhaps never bore a ſharper 
point than in the foregoing deſcription, which is ſo 
incomparably fine and ſtriking, that it is no wonder 
it raiſed the reſentment which, we ſhall preſently 
ſee, it excited. It is obſervable likewiſe, with what 

happy dexterity the poet, in expoſing the abſurdities 
of falſe taſte, has negatively preſcribed the rules of 
true taſte, J 86 

TLimon's ſtudy, his furniture, his loaded table, his 
N aukward hoſpitality, next become the objects of keen 
Fan taillery: but to ſelect all the beauties of this piece, 
would be to tranſcribe the poem, which he con- 

cludes with a compliment to his two noble friends, 

| who ſet examples of magnificence in planting and 

1 0 building, where both ſenſe and taſte concur. 


_ „Who then ſhall grace, or who improve the 
2 33 OTE ED 
Who plants like Bathurſt *, or who builds like 

5 „ | „ 8 5 = 


* The beautiful plantations at this nobleman's eftate at Ciren- 
ceſter have indeed graced the ſoil, which of itſelf is far from be- 
ug the moſt inviting. It is remarkable that his Lordſhip, as I 
ave been well aſſured, began theſe plantations, in which he 
as diſplayed ſuch an elegance of taſte, after he had reached his 
ortieth year; and he has had the rare felicity not only of living 
o ſee them in a ſtate of perfection, but of preſerving ſuch a 
legree of health and vigour, as enable him to enjoy the delight - 

| ſcenes he may be ſaid to have created. In his early days, 
e not only figured in the political world, but he was the de- 

| icht of every locial circle: And even now, at an age to which 

ther, w advance, he ſtill retains that chearfulneſs and wurbanity 

| hich at once refige and enliven converſation. _ = 

| 5 There 


The 


3 
———— — — — 
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There is one admirable beauty in the concluſion 
of this poem which muſt not be omitted, where the 


poet, in theſe two beautiful lines, gives a wort ſum- 


mary ol his precepts for true taſte, 


« Tis Uſe alone that ſanctifies i 
« And Splendor borrows all her rays from Senſe,” 


How juſt the thought! How poetical the expreſ. 


ſion! This is to attain the true end of poetry; for 


at the ſame time that jt convinces the judgment, it 


charms the imagination, 


The character of Timon, as might well have been 


expected, raiſed a violent outcry “ againſt the poet, 


on a ſuppoſition that his ſatire was pointed at a 
noble Duke, who was, in fact, more dil * by 
his magnificence, than his elegance. 

It was impoſſible for our poet to prove the inno- 
cence of his intention, which reſted only in his own 


mind. But every thing was done to palliate the 
matter, and, as far as Pons, to remove the impu- 


X tation. 


This eſſay, Nowenidr, was ſo well received by the 

ublic, that in a ſhort time, it paſſed into a third 
edition. On the publication of it, our author ad- 
dreſſed a letter to Lord Burlington, wherein he takes 
notice that the clamour raifed about his epiſtle, could 


not give him ſo much pain, as he received pleaſure in 
ſeeing the general zeal of the world in the cauſe of 
a great man who is beneficent, and the particular 

warmth of his noble friend in that of a Private man 


Who was innocent. 


lt was not the poem,“ favs "*Y « that deſerved 


1 this from you, for as I had the honour to be your 


« friend, 1 would not treat you quite like a poet: 


| « but ture the writer deſerved more candor even 
« from thoſe who knew. bim not, than to promote a 


ile 
It was aſter whe violent Sorcly lin our cathot on this 


occaſion, that the firſt” mens on the uſe of Riches, was 


written, | 
Tn « repor 
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Towards the concluſion he adds, 
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report which in regard to that noble perſon, was 


impertinent, in regard to me, villainous. Yet I. 


had no great cauſe to wonder, that a character 
belonging to twenty ſhould be applied to one, 
lince, by that means, nineteen would eſcape the 
ridicule. I was too well content with my know- 


ledge of that noble perſon's opinion in this affair to 
trouble the public about it. | 


Since malice and miſtake,” he continues, “ are ſo 
long dying, I have taken the opportunity of a third 
edition, to declare his belief, not only of my inno- 


cence, but of their malignity ; of the former of 


which my own heart is as conſcious, as I fear ſome 


of theirs muſt be of the latter. His humanity feels 


a concern for the injury done to me, while his great- 


neſs of mind can bear with indifference the inſult 


offered to himſelf,” 


— 1 have 
learned there are ſome who would rather be wicked 


than ridiculous; and therefore it may be ſafer to 


attack vices than follies. IJ will therefore leave 
my betters in the quiet poſſeſſion of their idols, 
their groves, and their high places; and change 


my ſubject from their pride to their meanneſs, 


from their vanities to their miſeries, and as the 
only way to avoid miſconſtructions, to leſſen of- 
tences, and not to multiply ill- natured applications, 


| may probably in my next, make uſe of real 


names, inſtead of fictitious ones.. 


Tue END or THE FigsT VoLume, 


ax 
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